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O hear or to play a Steinway piano is to under- 

stand, in part, the fine ambition which actuates 
its makers. To know the firm of Steinway & Sons 
is to understand, in full, the constant striving for ex- 
pression of an artistic ideal that has inspired four 
generations of the family of Steinway. 

The creation of advertising: which should catch 
the living spirit of the Steinway—which through 
the media of words and type and picture should 
portray the soul that dwells within this instrument, 
challenged the best ability of writer and artist and 
typographer. It called for vision and for sympathy 
and for the very highest quality of advertising 
interpretation. 

The delicate adjustment of creative thought and 
beautifully applied mechanics that is the Steinway 
has found its perfect counterpart in Steinway adver- 
tising. It is an accomplishment which should re- 
assure the manufacturer whose product calls for 
more than usual advertising skill and understanding. 
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Uninterrupted advertising, 
with its steady pound, 
effectively breaks down 
sales resistance. 


To mold public opinion in 
favor of their goods, New 
York’s experienced adver- 
tisers use the ceaseless, 
hammering drive of 


INTERBOROUGH 


SUBWAY & ELEVATED ADVERTISING 


Convolled ARTEMAS WARD, Inc. 


50 Union Square New York City 
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What Expenditures Should Be 
Charged to the Advertising 
Account P 


Many Advertisers Are Guarding Their Appropriations from 
Dissipation through Irrelevant Charges 


By John Allen Murphy 


GUMMARY : This really is a con- 
clusion, but in behalf of nor- 
mality and out of respect for the 
conventions, it has to be run as 
an introduction. Printers’ INK 
is frequently asked to list items 
that may be regarded as legiti- 
mate advertising expenditures. Of 
course this is a moot and troub- 
lous question about which little 
information has heretofore been 
available. So the other day when 
a letter was received from the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company ask- 
ing this question, “Although there 
are doubtless hundreds of ways 
of handling this subject, what is 
the practice among the country’s 
outstanding advertisers as to items 
of expense which are ordinarily 
considered as legitimate charges 
against their advertising?” we de- 
cided to round up the subject. 
This is the round-up. Inasmuch 
as several dozen advertisers were 
asked to tell us about their adver- 
tising accounting practices, several 
pages have been required here to 
chronicle the results of the inves- 
tigation. But the gist of the in- 
vestigation may be summarized 
as follows: 

These charges belong in the ad- 
vertising account: paid advertis- 
ing in all recognized mediums, 
such as newspapers, magazines, 
business papers, farm journals, 
technical, religious and _ class 
publications, theatre programmes, 


direct advertising, street-car cards, 
posters, billboards, window dis- 
plays, counter displays, store signs, 
outdoor signs, novelties, booklets, 
house-organs, and, in fact, all 
printed and lithographed material 
used directly for advertis:ng pur- 
poses. Cartons and labels, when 
used solely for window or store 
displays, catalogues, salaries of all 
advertising department executives 
and employees, art work, photo- 
graphs, drawings, engravings, elec- 
trotyping, etc., transportation on 
advertising material including 
postage, motion pictures, slides, 
calendars. 

These charges do not belong in 
the advertising account, although 
too frequently they are put there: 
free goods, picnic and bazaar pro- 
grammes, charitable, religious and 
fraternal donations, cartons, labels, 
packages, stationery used outside 
advertising department, price lists, 
salesmen’s calling cards, house- 
organs going to factory, bonuses 
to trade, special rebates, entertain- 
ing customers or prospects, show- 
rooms, demonstration stores. 

These are border-line charges, 
sometimes belonging in the adver- 
tising account and sometimes in 
other accounts, depending on cir- 
cumstances: samples, demonstra- 
tions, fairs, canvassing, rent, light, 
heat, telephone and other over- 
head expenses, apportioned to ad- 
vertising department, house-organs 


Table of Contents on page 226 
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going to salesmen, advertising 


automobiles, premiums, 
I 


What expenditures should be 
charged against the advertising 
appropriation? This is an old and 
vexatious question that has long 
furrowed the brows of wiser heads 
than mine. The query is fre- 
quently propounded but seldom an- 
swered satisfactorily. In fact, it 
is answered in a different way in 
almost every case. No two ad- 
vertisers would reply to it in 
exactly the same way. 

If the question were purely 
theoretical or one of only academic 
accounting interest, it would make 
no difference how it were 
answered. But the subject goes 
far beyond the realm of specu- 
lative philosophy. It is one of 
practical, brasstacks, everyday im- 
portance. As a matter of fact, 
there are few subjects that pene- 
trate so deeply into the heart of 
advertising as does this. I might 
even go so far as to say that ad- 
vertising has suffered more from 
bad, careless, and indifferent ac- 
counting than it has from any of 
its other handicaps. Most of these 
other handicaps have been largely 
overcome, but the practice of load- 
ing up the advertising account 
with all sorts of expenditures that 
have no right to be labeled “ad- 
vertising” continues to grow apace. 

In some quarters advertising is 
now known as a billion-dollar in- 
dustry. In a few instances the 
annual advertising expenditure of 
this country has been estimated to 
run vastly beyond a billion. But 
these estimates are nothing more 
than wild and unwarranted 
guesses. Printers’ INK has never 
placed any credence in these 
figures. The truth of the matter 
is that the country’s yearly adver- 
tising investment is considerably 
less than is commonly supposed. 
The reason for this is that most 
advertising accounts are weighted 
down with charges that do not be- 
long there. In many cases every 
nondescript proposition that comes 
along is tagged “advertising” and 
chalked up accordingly. Every 
“little Orphant Annie” expense 
that does not seem to belong any- 
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where in particular is put into 
the advertising account so as to 
get rid of it. Fugitive expendi- 
tures of every nature are tossed 
into “advertising” with the idea of 
giving them legitimacy and regu- 
larity. If these unwarranted ad- 
vertising charges were taken out 
of the advertising account, in 
many cases these so-called two- 
three- or five-hundred-thousand- 
dollar appropriations would shrink, 
perhaps to half of these sums. 

It is just there that this prac- 
tice of weighting the advertising 
account with irrelevant charges 
does the most damage. A manu- 
facturer may require a_hali- 
million-dollar appropriation to 
accomplish the purpose of his cam- 
paign, and willingly appropriate 
that much. However, the cam- 
paign succeeds only to the extent 
that real advertising is bought. 
Helter-skelter expenditures that 
are unjustly charged to advertis- 
ing do not help to accomplish the 
objects of the campaign. In fact, 
they hinder it, inasmuch as they 
divert advertising dollars into 
channels that are not advertising. 
There are probably more adver- 
tising failures, near failures or 
half-successes because of _ this 
than for any other reason. 

One. of the first lessons the new 
advertiser learns, if he is thor- 
ough, is that his efforts must be in 
proportion to the task to be 
achieved. Often his results fall 
short of his expectations, despite 
the observance of this lesson. What 
is wrong? His advertising account 
tells him that his campaign was 
adequate and yet the set task was 
not fully accomplished. The 
answer is that his advertising was 
not adequate. There was not 
enough of it. Instead of putting 
$400,000 into advertising, as the 
advertiser thought he was doing, 
$200,000 of it went for charity, 
entertaining, and placating ex- 
penses of every variety. 

Thus we see the vital import- 
ance of this subject. The ques- 
tion as to what should be charged 
to advertising should receive the 
earnest, thoughtful consideration 
of every advertiser, whether his 
appropriation be a million or only 
a thousand dollars. Many adver- 
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The advertising for “Vaseline” Products 
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tisers have already given it 
thorough-going attention, and 
have worked out a system which 
satisfactorily preserves their own 
advertising appropriations from 
these destructive outside raids. 
We went to these advertisers for 
information. Probably the best 
way to answer the question which 
heads this article is to list in de- 
tail the items which these com- 
panies regard as proper advertis- 
ing charges. It seems best to 
catalogue these lists separately 
and to develop the theme by com- 
menting on the evidence as it is 
presented. 


II 


A letter from S. E. Conybeare, 
advertising manager of the Lino- 
leum Division of the Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., explains 
his company’s policy so thoroughly 
that we are quoting it in full. 
Here it is: “We operate on a 
budget basis, and draw up at the 
beginning of each year a definite 
budget of appropriations which 
will be required to carry out our 
advertising work for the current 
year. This budget for the adver- 
tising department, as such, is 
divided into the following ac- 
counts : 


Expense 


General Departmental 
travel, 


(Including salaries, 
cidentals, etc.) 
Trade-Paper Advertising 
Architectural Advertising 
Follow-up of Dodge Reports 
House-Organs 
Merchants’ Selling Helps Service 
Cuts and Photographs 
Printed Matter 
Postage 
Freight and Express 
Memberships 
Mailing Lists and Subscriptions 
Magazine Advertis'ng 
Newspaper Advertising 


office in- 


“Under the general supervision 
of the advertising department, 
but charged directly to sales, is 
our sample department, to which 
we charge, in addition to salaries 
and overhead, the cost of all 
samples supplied to the trade, in- 
cluding lithographs of patterns 
for special exhibits. 

“We have established a rather 
definite basis upon which we sup- 
ply various types of samples to 
our jobbers and retail customers, 
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and it is our general practice that 
above and beyond certain genera! 
distribution at the beginning oj 
the season we make a charge fo1 
special sample books supplied on 
the specific request of any par 
ticular jobber or dealer. . Or- 
dinarily, this charge is on a 50-5( 
basis. The total cost of the 
sample department, however, is 
not charged to advertising, as 
such, but to selling. Our line of 
demarcation is this: we regard 
sampling as’ a necessary selling 
expense, whether or not we do 
any advertising at all. Under ad- 
vertising, we group only those 
activities that have to do with 
printed publicity of one form or 
another, either space or printed 
literature, folders, form letters, 
follow-ups, etc. 

“All labels, cartons, etc., which 
are required for identifying or 
packaging the goods are charged 
against production costs. 

“We get out but one catalogue 
a year; namely, our pattern book 
showing our entire line. We 
carry an appropriation for this as 
advertising, under the head of 
printed matter. 

“Salesmen’s calling cards, price 
lists, and other printed matter 
which is gotten out immediately 
and primarily for use in selling 
goods are charged directly to sales 
and not to advertising. 

“The advertising department is 
very hard-hearted when solicitors 
call upon us for complimentary 
advertising in programmes, special 
editions, etc. etc. We blandly 
inform all such solicitors that we 
have no appropriation for such a 
purpose, as we do not regard this 
as productive advertising. We 
then refer the solicitors to our 
general manager, and it has been 
finally worked out as a company 
policy that whenever the general 
manager decides that, for one 
reason or another, it is good 
policy to take space in some 
special publication of this charac- 
ter the cost of such space be not 
charged to the advertising depart- 
ment but to our donations ac- 
count. 

“All expenses for entertaining 
are charged to selling, if we enter- 
(Continued on page 190) 
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Follow Population and 
Prosperity— 


For over two years the trend of population 
has been from the big centres to the small 
towns where the greatest prosperity exists. 
This prosperity is due chiefly to the bumper 
crops and big prices created by increased ex- 
port demand and also to the phenomenal 
building activities in the small towns. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN offers the 
most concentrated small town circulation 
of the women’s papers and is read in the 
best homes. 


Let us tell you more of this great market 
before making up your next list of women’s 


papers. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Circulation 600,000 Copies Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harina, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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Racial Traits of Foreign-Language 
Consumers Make Good Copy 


Newspaper Advertising of White Rose Tea Presents Wide Appeal t 
Jewish Readers 


By Roland Cole 


YMPATHETIC understanding 
of the conditions of a person’s 
home life and environment will 
help a salesman present his propo- 
sition more effectively to a person 
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ILLUSTRATION AND TEXT WERE SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
RACIAL APPEAL 


A PARTICULAR 


of another race than if he works 
in ignorance of these conditions. 
This element is most conspicu- 
ously present in a campaign of ad- 
vert sing now running for White 
Rose Ceylon Tea. The Jews, par- 
ticularly Russian Jews, have al- 
ways been tea-drinkers. It is a 
habit running back through many 
generations. One would imagine it 
to be no great sales trick to sell 
tea to Jews. They buy it anyway. 


2 


That is true, but Jews have thei: 
own peculiar tea-drinking habits 
and one who knows nothing abou: 
them may talk tea for a long time 
before they take much notice. 

Seeman Brothers 
Inc., of New York. 
packers of White Ros« 
Tea, set out not long 
ago to relate their 
product in a very inti- 
mate way to the family 
life of this particular 
group of users in the 
metropolitan district. 
They -have for many 
years enjoyed a large 
sale of tea to the cos- 
mopolitan population 
of New York, Jews 
as well as other races, 
and have a thorough 
distribution among all 
classes of retailers. 

A close-up study of 
the home life of many 
Jewish people in New 
York revealed the fact 
that the drinking of 
tea and the offering 
of it to guests in Jew- 
ish homes is under- 
stood. as a sign of 
hospitality and that the 
habit is to serve it in 
glasses, not in cups. 
Tea is served upon 
every sort of social 
occasion, among mem- 
bers of the family and to guests. 
It is an ever-present feature of 
Jewish family life. 

Tea, of course, is served at all 
meals, including breakfast. Not 
only the older people, but the 
young folks as well partake of it. 
When father and son-in-law sit 
down for a friendly game of 
chess on a Saturday evening, tea 
is at hand to refresh them during 
the game. Rabbi and pupils alike, 
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during the hours of study and re- 
laxation, have it’: at hand. When 
father and mother come to visit 
their daughter, when guests drop 
in for an afternoon call, wherever 
friends gather, the teapot is at 
once in requisition. 

All of these various phases of 
Jewish social and family life were 
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READERS WERE ATTRACTED TO THIS ADVERTISING WHICH = j0U 0S) 
EVIDENCED A KNOWLEDGE OF THE PEOPLE — = 


WHO WERE ADDRESSED 


depicted in a series of illustra- 
tions, at once personal and sym- 
pathetic, and a number of adver- 
tisements were written around 
them. As a symbol and slogan, 
something that would tie in this 
particular product with the tradi- 
tions of the class of people ap- 
pealed to, a picture of a teapot 
with glass and saucer was devised 
with the line, “White Rose Tea— 
The Drink of Jewish Hospitality.” 
This appears in every advertise- 
ment. 

All of the advertisements are 
printed in the Jewish language. 
Across the top of each runs the 
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line, “This is one of a series of 
announcements showing the im- 
portance of tea in Jewish life. It 
will. be interesting to follow the 
entire series.” 

Another most important point 
in connection with the campaign 
is that the text for the advertise- 
ments was not written in English 

and then translated— 
it was written orig- 
inally in Jewish. 
Thus the _ captions 
and messages have 
the flavor and force 
of idiomatic expres- 
sion. Consequently, 
the English reader, 
reading an English 
translation, is apt to 
consider the language 
a little awkward. 

For example, the 
chess-game incident 
bears, the following 
caption, rendered 
more or less literally 
into English, “Be- 
tween Moves—A 
Glass of Tea.” And 
the copy: 


Saturday night, when 
father and son-in-law play 
chess and while they are 
engrossed in difficult 
problems of the game and 
think hard to make the 
best move, they refresh 
themselves with a_ glass 
of White Rose Ceylon 
Tea, the tea that re- 
freshes the body and en- 
livens the mind; the tea 
the flavor of 
fresh, live flowers and 
which is loved by Jews 
because they are great tea 
drinkers and know good tea. 

If you are not yet a member of the 
White Rose family, make the good start 
today. 

Order from your grocer a package of 
White Rose Ceylon Tea, drink a glass 
of it, and notice how gcod it is. 

Look at the package in the picture— 
remember it so that you can guard 
yourself against imitations. 


These advertisements are par- 
ticularly interesting to the adver- 
tiser who desires to know how he 
may best adapt his message to the 
understanding and taste of the 
foreign-language reader, whether 
a resident of the United States or 
some other country. For this rea- 
son a few advertisements are here 
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translated. Accompanying the il- 
lustration of the two patriarchs 
studying their Talmud, which 
bears the caption, “They Know 
What They Learn and What They 
Drink,” the copy says: 


Wise people; old folks and young alike, 
know that tea refreshes the spirit and 
sharpens the mind. They know from 
years’ experience that White Rose Cey- 
lon Tea is the best tea in the world. 
It has the aroma of fresh flowers and 
it is a pleasure to drink it with lemon. 

If you have not yet tried White Rose 
Ceylon Tea, buy a package from your 
grocer today and learn how go it is. 

Notice the picture of the package. 
Accept no other. 


One advertisement is illustrated 
with a table-top set with teapot, 
glasses, a lemon dish and a sam- 
ovar. How many English readers 
know what a samovar is? The 
caption reads, “Do You Remember 
the Samovar?” The picture ex- 
plains what it is—an old-world 
urn of unique design for steeping 
tea, rare in this country, but still 
used in Russia—but the copy does 
not, for the Jew knows well 
enough what it is: 


Do you remember those days in Rus 
sia when you and your family would 
sit near a steaming samovar and enjoy 
a glass of fine, flavory tea that would 
spread its aroma all over the room? 

You now have the same flavor when 
you drink the famous White Rose Cey- 
lon Tea—the tea that has the odor of a 
fresh, live flower. Millions of people 
all over the country drink White Rose 
Ceylon Tea and are delighted with it. 

If you are not yet a member of the 
White Rose Ceylon Tea family, buy a 
package from your grocer today. 

Remember the picture of the package 
here and accept no other. 


Another advertisement shows 


the consumer tie-up with the 
dealer, and is entitled, “A Deal 
with Which All Are Satisfied.” It 


reads: 


When you give your grocer a dime 
and he hands you a package of White 
Rose Ceylon Tea, it is the fairest buy 
you have ever made. 

You are satisfied—you get the best, 
cleanest, most flavory tea in the world 
for very little money. 

he grocer is satisfied because he 
knows that when you drink this won- 
derful tea you will remember him grate- 
fully always, and Seeman Brothers, the 
proprietors of White Rose Ceylon Tea, 
are satisfied, proving to themselves that 
the world recognizes their honest efforts 
to prepare such a wonderful package of 
tea for the small sum of ten cents. 
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To enlist the interest of Jewish 
dealers throughout the city, repro- 
ductions of a few of the adver- 
tisements, with a letter written in 
Jewish, were bound and circu- 
lated among them about the time 
the campaign started. The letter 
urged the grocer to display White 
Rose Tea and recommend its pur- 
chase in order to cash in on the 
advertising. 

The results of the campaign 
were sufficient to warrant the com- 
pany in running it a second time. 


John A. Kick Made Manager 
of Collins-Kirk 


Collins-Kirk, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has appointed John A. 
Kick general manager of its organiza 
tion. Mr. Kick has been with the 
Chicago office of the Curtis Publishing 
Company for the last two _ years. 
Prior to this he was with the general 
sales department of the Western Elec- 
tric Company as sales engineer and 
general sales manager for the Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Company. 


Berthold Electric Appoints 
R. L. Bennett Sales Manager 


R. L. Bennett, 
ger of the Crystal 
Company, Detroit, 
vertising manager of the 
Electric Applicance Corporation, Tole- 
do, has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Berthold Electrical 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 


formerly sales mana- 
Washing Machine 
and sales and ad- 
Air-Way 


New Commercial Art Studio in 
Cincinnati 


W. E. Groniger, for some time a 
member of the organization of the 
Blaine-Thompson Company, Cincinnati 
advertising agency, and previously with 
the advertising department o the 
Monitor Stove Company, Cincinnati, 
has opened a commercial studio under 
his name at Cincinnati. 


Flexlume Appointment 


Omar Brashar has been appointed a 


distributor of the Flexlume_ Corpora- 
tion, electric signs, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Brashar’s territory will be the State 
of Alabama. He was formerly in the 
electric sign business at Birmingham, 


Ala. 


Will Direct Advertising of 
Brambach Pianos 


The Brambach Piano Company,. New 
York, has appointed the Tracy-Parry 
Company, Philadelphia, as its adver- 
tising counsel. 
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Announcement 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is now a 


Member of the A. B.C. 


Detailed information as to circulation in the 
United States, Canada and foreign countries will 
be furnished on request. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World. 
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In this week’s 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 


Wadsworth Camp 


Author of “The Hidden Road,” begins his ty 
part story, “The Victor,” which dramatizes th 
growing problem of commercialism in footba 


Walter Lippman 


in “What Chance Has a Third Party?” tell 
why third parties don’t win elections yet ha 
enormous influence. 


William Slavens McNutt 


Writes a great story of the prize ring in whic 
Micky Costello, The Champion, shows that h 
knows how to keep hold of a good business. 


Whiting Williams 
Who worked with the railroad men in the shop 


gives inside information about the railroad sit 
ation which will surprise you. 


Sax Rohmer 


Master of mystery, reaches the absorbinj 
climax of his detective serial, “The Black Man 


darin.” 
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rederick Palmer 


tells why the head of a great business spends 
money keeping his workers in health. 


ncle Henry 


in “McAdoodle Dandy,” discusses a presiden- 
tial possibility who would not need any cabinet, 
commissions or bureau heads, and who “could 
do the window cleanin’ and floor scrubbin’!” 


zes ollier’s Editorials 


his fall Collier’s list of contributors has included, 
ong others, such influential writers as these: 





















Ida M. Tarbell H. G. Wells 

>” tel Arthur Somers Roche William Allen White 

ot h H. C. Witwer Earl Derr Biggers 

-t na F. P. Adams Walter Camp 
Dana Burnet William Almon Wolff 
Maurice Francis Egan Samuel Vauclain 
John J. Leary, dr. Fred C. Kelly 
Edward N. Hurley Joseph Husband 
Harold Cary Harry Esty Dounce 

° Charles Phelps Cushing Charlies W. Wood 
whic Jonathan Brooks Boyden Sparkes 






Samuel Crowther John Craig 







hile interpreting national problems in terms of the 
dividual, Collier’s presents variety to please every 
ste. It is one of the reasons why Collier’s is read 
ery week in more than a million homes—a vast 
larket for any product. 


Collier's 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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An Increased Advertising 
October 


Business in Genera 


Lead in 


That Means Better 
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Where most Chicago business 
goes is a good place to go for 
more business in Chicago. There 
is, therefore, valuable  signifi- 
cance for Chicago advertisers in 
the fact that for the month of 
October, 1922, The Chicago Daily 
News printed 181,383 more lines 
of display advertising than it did 
in October of the preceding year. 
And this despite the fact that in 
October, 1921, The Chicago Daily 
News printed more display ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago 
daily newspaper. 


Not only did The Chicagi 
Daily News print a greater vol 
ume of advertising for Octobef 
than any other Chicago dailj 
newspaper—its gain in advertis 
ing was greater by many thou 
sands of lines than that of am 
other Chicago daily newspaper 


Here are the figures, supplied 
by the Advertising Record Com 
pany, an independent audit ser 
vice maintained by all the Chi 
cago newspapers. 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING PRINTED B 
ALL CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPERS FOR THE MONTHS 
OF OCTOBER 1921 AND 1922 


1921 
The Chicago Daily 


Lines 


1922 
Lines 


Comparison 


News ...... 1,158,023 1,339,406 
The Daily Tribune 852,557 1,020,890 


The American... 740,878 
The Journal .... 370,831 


The Daily Herald- 


795,717 
416,576 


Examiner .... 392,103 403,880 
The Post ...... 484,732 407,130 


Advertisers who seek a safe guide to increased business will find 
these figures of special significance. They reflect the judgment and 
experience of successful advertisers, year in and year out, in the 
Chicago field. 

Here is the world’s biggest, most compact single market reached 
by a single medium. The medium is 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 





May a Contributor to an Association 
Campaign Advertise Individually? 


Numerous Instances Where This Is Done, for the Benefit of All 
Concerned 


Rusr Crarr Pusrisners, Inc. 

GREETING CARDS AND GIFT NOVELTIES 

Boston, Oct. 21, 1922. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are members of the Greeting Card 
Association and contribute in proportion 
to our business, to the regular adverts: 

ng campaign which has been in prog: 
ress for some three or four years. All 
of the members contribute in proportion 

o the business they do. 

This year we decided to conduct a na- 
tional advertising campaign of our own, 
ind the ads are now beginning to appear. 
The bulk of our advertising is devoted 
to our gift novelty line, which has no 
connection with the Greeting Card As- 
sociation, but you will notice in the 
copies of the ads which we are enclosing 
that we mentioned Greeting Cards only 
in a small way, and yet at the Greeting 
Card Convention held at the Copley 
Plaza Thursday and Friday of this 
week, some of the members brought us 
to task for advertising Greeting Cards, 
since they felt that we were trying to 
steal the thunder from the regular 
Greeting Card campaign. 

We are enclosing a stamped envelope 
and are wondering if you can tell us of 

ny concerns belonging to Associations 
that are also —ae a national ad- 
vertising campaign of their own, in 
addition to contributing to Association 
Aas. Anything you could tell 

s would be greatly appreciated. 

Rust Crart, 
Ernest Dupiey CHasE, 
Associate. 


ORE than one manufacturer, 
4 sharing the expense of a co- 
operative campaign, has advanced 
the argument brought up by the 
members of the Greeting Card 


Association.. Certainly the view- 
point is exceedingly narrow. 
More than that it is utterly 
foundationless, illogical and im- 
possible of justification. Still it 
is not uncommon. 

We have employed fairly strong 
language in criticizing this atti- 
tude. However, strong language 
is not proof at all. Facts are 
more to the point. 

Here are a few which should 
strengthen the case of the Rust 
Craft Publishers. 

First, there is the indisputable 
fact that association campaigns 


are rarely sufficiently large to give 
an industry all the publicity re- 
quired. More often it is the other 
way round. Consequently, unless 
there is individual advertising the 
co-operative effort is hardly likely 
to succeed. In fact a number of 
campaigns by industries have 
failed because the co-operative ad- 
vertising was not supported by 
members individually. It is this 
that is partly accountable for so 
many group campaigns falling by 
the wayside. Individual backing 
is usually imperative. Manufac- 
turers who try to prevent it are 
literally killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. 

Furthermore, there is a limit to 
what a co-operative campaign may 
accomplish. As a rule all it may 
do is to create public interest. If 
that interest is allowed to go to 
waste because individual com- 
panies are prevented from cashing 
in on it, that much money has 
simply been lost. 


AN EXPERIENCE COURSE IN 
ADVERTISING 

As a matter of fact the one big 
point in favor of association cam- 
paigns is that so frequently they 
are the means of convincing con- 
tributing manufacturers that ad- 
vertising is mecessary for their 
own needs. Before the florists 
began to advertise co-operatively 
there were few individual cam- 
paigns. Today, in most every city 
two or three florists are advertis- 
ing on their own hook. Obviously, 
the florists who are employing 
printers’ ink are getting far 
greater benefits from the “Say it 
with flowers” campaign than those 
who are not. Surely, though, that 
is no reason for attempting to 
prevent the local campaigns. 

In addition it must be remem- 
bered that the more advertising an 
industry receives — both co-opera- 
tively and by individuals—the more 
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business will there be all around. 
Even the non-advertisers_ will 
share in it, although not to the 
same extent as the others. Merely 
because the non-advertisers think 
they are unable to advertise, how- 


A.curisTMAs Card is 
a remembrance that touches 
the heart 

Do you recall how badly 
you felt last Christmas 
when you received a Card 
from an old friend to whom 
you had forgotten to send 
one? 

Avoid that experience 
this year. Make your hist 
complete by starting it now 


CEH 


My 
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IN THE MEDIUMS CARRYING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS THE 
TWO PIECES OF COPY DID NOT, OF COURSE, 


BY SIDE 


ever, is no reason for feeling they 
are not being treated fairly by 
those who are employing white 
space. That is almost as ridicu- 
lous as saying: “You ought not 
to have more than three salesmen 
on your force because that is all 
I can afford to keep on my pay- 
roll!” 

Certain associations feel so 
strongly about this that every 
effort is made to induce contribut- 


Reet Caart Pustemens 
Be Nerbes 
i gee 


RUST CRAFT 


Greeting Gifts 
& Greeting Cards 


APPEAR SIDE 
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ing members to run campaigns 
over their own names. As a result 
in several industries almost every 
contributor to the co-operative 
effort is advertising “on his own.” 

For example, something like 350 
different companies 
are bearing the ex- 
pense of the associa- 
tion campaign in the 
paint and varnish in- 
dustry. Here are a 
very few of the 350 
who are advertising 
individually. Paren- 
thetically, we might 
call attention to the 
nationally known or- 
ganizations represent- 
ed in this list. 

Acme White Lead 
& Color Works, Berry 
Bros., Inc., Billings- 
Chapin Co., Boston 
Varnish Co., Carpen- 
ter-Morton Co., De- 
voe & -Raynolds Co., 
Inc., du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., 
E. I. Glidden Co., 
Hilo Varnish Corp., 
Lowe Bros. Co., 
John Lucas & Co., 
Inc., John W. Masury 
& Son, Murphy Var- 
nish Co. National 
Lead Co. The New 
Jersey Zinc Co, 
Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., Rub- 
berset Co., The 
Sherwin - Williams 
Co., Valentine & Co. 

The Davenport Bed 
Makers of America 
have got together ad- 
vertisingly. Still, the 
following companies 
have not felt impelled to “cease 
and desist” from their campaigns: 
S. Karpen & Bros., The Northfield 
Co., C. F. Streit Mfg. Co., Kroeh- 
ler Mfg. Co. 

Then there is the association 
campaign of the makers of 
vacuum cleaners. Any national 
women’s magazine will bear testi- 
mony that the manufacturers con- 
tributing to this advertising are 
still using white space. Nor is 


Cant) fw Ear Ons aso 
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their conscience bothered. 

It is hardly necessary to quote 
any considerable number of in- 
stances. Just to mention one more, 
though, consider the coffee indus- 
try’s campaign. Would it be one- 
tenth as valuable or anywhere 
near as productive of the splendid 
results obtained were it not for 
the vast amount of advertising 
done by contributing members? 

We are reproducing current ad- 
vertisements of the Rust Craft 
Publishers and the Greeting Card 
Association. We feel all that need 
be added is a slight variation of 
Patrick Henry’s historic defiance 
~if this be “stealing thunder,” 
then make the most of it—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Technical Publicity Association 
Meets 


At a meeting of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, New York, held on 
November 10, addresses were made by 
Major J. L. Frink, Director of Sales, 
of Sales Promotion Section, U. S. War 
Department, on how advertising has 
rendered yeoman service to the War De- 
partment in getting rid of the moun- 
tains of surplus supplies that it has been 
selling for the last couple of years; by 
M. J. O’Neill, general imp ot of Ma- 
chinery, on “The Technical Advertising 
Manager as a Department Head”; by 
F. R. Davis, assistant advertising mana- 
ger of the General Electric Company 
on “Advertising Solicitors I Have En- 
joyed,” and by J. E. Mason, business 
manager of Power, on “Advertising 
Managers I Have Met.” An unusually 
large number of publishers and pub- 
lishers’ representatives were at this 
meeting. 


Book of Foreign Exchange 
Values to Be Advertised 


An advertising campaign will be 
conducted in financial publications on 
Jules Jokel’s Conversion Tables, a book 
which gives the foreign exchange equiv- 
alents of the currencies of different na- 
tions. Direct-mail advertising to reach 
bankers, brokers, importers and ex- 
porters also will be used. These cam- 
paigns will be directed by Evans & 
Barnhill, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


J. R. Fulton with Chicago Art 
Studio 


J. R. Fulton_ has joined the staff of 
The Irwin H. Henoch Company, 
Chicago commercial art studio. je 
was formerly with Louis C. Pedlar in 
New York and Campbell-Ross Studios, 
Chicago. 
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The Representatives Club Hat’ 
a Debate 


A debate on color and black-and-white 
magazine advertising followed the regu- 
lar monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Representatives Club at the Yale Club, 
New York, on November 13. The spe- 
c.fic question debated was: 

“RESOLVED: ‘hat the manufacturer of 
a nationally advertised toilet and house- 
hold soap, who has set aside $2vv,000 
of his appropriation for magazines in 
1925, shouid use black-and-wa:te space 
instead of color.” 

The affirmative position was set forth 

by C. W. Fuller, advertising manager 
of Photoplay, and James W. Bedell of 
Town & Country; while W. N. Phillips 
of the Review of Rev.ews and C. A. r 
Huntley of Scientific American argued 
in behalf of the negative position. 
_ Three judges, J. A. elch of the 
Crowell oe | Company; Lloyd 
Wasson of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, and Phillips Wyman, execu- 
tive secretary of the Periodical Pub- 
lishers Association, awarded full honors 
to Fuller and Bedell as the winners of 
the debate. 


A New Publication for the 
Wholesale Drug Trade 


Drug Jobbers Salesman is the name 
of a new periodical for the drug trade 
which will be published by The Topics 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 
publisher of Drug iopics. It will be a 
monthly publication, and the first issue 
will appear about January 1, 1923. 

The size and appearance of Drug 
Jobbers Salesman will be similar to 
that of Drug Topics. The Topics Pub- 
lishing a | states that the new 
publication “will be devoted exclusively 
to the education and inspiration of 
whol 1 drug 1 n.”” 

Aglar Cook will be_ publisher of 
Drug Jobbers Salesman, 15 McQuade 
will be editor, and F. J. tenes, ad- 
vertising manager. 





Postal Telegraph in National 


Campaign 

Clarence H. Mackay, president of 
the Postal Telegraph-Commercial 
Cables, has started a national adver- 
tising campaign in periodicals for his 
wire communication systems under the 
name of “The Mackay System, Postal 
Telegraph-Commercial Cables.” Thomas 
F. gan, Inc., New York, has_ been 


appointed to direct this advertising. 


Washing Machine Account for 
Ehlbert Service 


The Ehlbert Advertising Service, 
Inc., Chicago, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising of the Berthold 
Electrical Manufacturing Comesny, 
Chicago manufacturer of Berthold 
washing machines. A campaign in 
newspapers and trade journals will be- 
gin next month. 
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Antedating the “International 
Advertising Association” 
West Mitton, O., Nov. 8, 1922. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Printers’ Ink has never been found 
erring on the rt of liberality in 
placing its valuable space at the dis- 
posal of those who desire to “record 
interesting data for the future his 
torian.” 

Upon this hypothesis only I venture 
to enter the maternity arena in the 
hope of keeping the record clear in 
respect to the “birth of the idea of 
advertising clubs.” 

The A. C. of W. was the logical 
outgrowth of many earlier organiza- 
tions. Each in turn thrived for a time, 
broadened and strengthened the great 
field of advertising, and gave way to 
some other group of equally earnest 
men, with a slightly different view- 
point. 

E. F. Olmsted ver 
refers to the birth o 
tional Advertising Association 
November 2 issue of Printers’ Ink, 
the time and place, 1904, St. Louis. 

I recall having attended several of 
these meetings, associating with many 
of the leading advertising minds of 
ee day. 

Witt Clough as early as 1903 
eine in a letter to Printers’ Inx 
the wisdom and need of a national 
association of advertising men. 

I am able to antedate these sturdy 
pioneers, in the birth of the national 
association idea by, at least, four years. 

In February, 1889, five members of 
the Sphinx Club met in Chicago and 
organized the American Society of 
National Advertisers, and nam the 
foilowing officers: Edward B. Mower, 
Quaker Oats, chairman executive com- 
mittee; Frederic W. Gardner, Gar- 
land Stoves and Ranges, chairman; 
Harry L. Kramer, Cascarets, _vice- 
chairman; Joseph R. Kathrens, Pabst- 
Milwaukee, treasurer; Truman W. 
Crosby, Gold Dust Twins, secretary. 

Prospective members were obliged to 
sign an ironclad agreement to abide 
by the regulations of the society and 
to make affadavit that their expenditure 
for national advertising during the 
previous year had exceeded $50,000. 

The announcement stated that the 
object of the Society was “to promote 
good-will, afford a a er medium or 
the free exchange o eas and for all 
purposes as will benefit the member- 
ship.” 

That was twenty-three years ago and 
the American Society of National Ad- 
vertisers, at that time, maae these in- 
teresting discoveries: ; 

Twenty-two thousand periodicals in 
North America. 

Grand total circulation 3,000,000,000 
copies. 

There are 2,000,000 advertisements 
in each collective issue. 

Thirty-five billion impressions of ad- 
vertisements are made in a year. 

Annual newspaper and magazine ex- 
penditure for advertising $150,000,000. 

Cost of covering the earth with 
printers’ ink $2,000,000,000. 


interestingly 
the Interna- 
in the 
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Aggregate annual circulation of 
world’s periodicals, 12,000,000,000. 

Nathaniel C. Fowler of Boston was 
strong for the Society of National 
Advertisers and contributed these 
“probable ag oe - 

Folks must be asked. 

Give advertising a chance. 

Good advertising pays well. 

Bait for what you would catch. 

Advertising connects buyer and seller. 

A business is judged by the adver- 
tising of it. 

_ He who doesn’t read advertisements 
is blind. 

Spasmodic advertising is as silly as 
spasmodic eating. 

Advertising is a trade holder as wel! 
as a trade maker. 

It’s the busi of b to talk 
business when there isn’t any business. 

So much for the American Society 
of National Advertisers. 

he next step in the propagation of 
the A. A. C. of W. idea blossomed in 
June of 1899, when the following a 
peared in PRINTERS’ Inx: (June : 
1899, page 16) 
New York, May 22, 1899. 

“Gentlemen:—The meeting for the 
organization of the American Adver 
tisers’ Association is hereby called for 
ee June 5th, 1899, promptly at 

. in the ‘lounging room’ of the 
noe” Netherland, ifth avenue and 
59th street, New York City. 

“A. Cressy Morrison, 

for Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 
Frederick L. Perine, 

for Hall & Ruckel, a 
“Committee of Advertisers.” 

The announcement and suggestions 
of the committee stated the following: 
Object: To bring together the men 
who are immediately responsible for 
the advertising policies of various 
firms, and to consider those questions 
only, which are of practical interest to 
that department of their business. 
Membership: Limited to one represen- 
tative, and his alternates, from each of 
the leading manufacturers, whose prod- 
ucts are advertised extensively, and 
are recognized standards, in the 
markets of the United States, the en- 
rollment to be in the name of the 
firm in each instance. 

While these various organizations 
were pressing in and out the old re 
liable Sphinx Club in New York and 
the Atlas Club in Chicago were hold- 
ing together in —- dinner talks 
at the Waldorf in New York and the 
Egyptian Room at the Auditorium, 
Chicago, the big men in all the fields 
advertising, which of 
the founders of all 

clubs of adver- 
The degree of 
exercised by these 
clubs has to this day to be excelled by 
any other organization that has_ for 
its motto the bettering of good adver- 
tising. 

With these 
standing by and 
ment of many 
the A. A. C. of 
and came into the husky 
today. 





of national 
course included 
the associations and 
tising interests. 
fraternal fellowshi 


two splendid clubs 
the sacrificial atone- 
smaller organizations, 
W. was made possible 
being it is 


Josernx R. KaTHRENS 
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420,000 Housewives 


ee ter. in 
adver- 
“_ hiladelphi 
“0 Philadelphia 
as well 
to, tal Plan and Buy 3 Meals Every Day 
Society 
a od If you sell foodstuffs that will make their problem 
hs easier—that will solve the question of dainty lunches, 
andi appealing dinners, appetizing breakfasts, or “hurry up” 
1899. repasts when guests arrive—the women who buy for the 
Adver homes in the third largest market of the United States 
© or 
ly at belong among your customers. 
°o e 
“—_ You can get the housewives in Philadelphia to ask by 
N. Y. name for your brand of foods, canned goods, condiments 
N. Y. or other products by advertising in the newspaper which 
‘itt enters nearly every home in and around Philadelphia. 
owing: 
? men s . . 
eet Dominate Philadelphia 
est. to Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
a. newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 
ach of 

The Bulleti 
ations . 
Id re The circulation of The Philadelphia 
k and Bulletin is larger than that of any other 


- 4 daily or Sunday newspaper published in 


id_ the : Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 
rium, . . 
in America. 


U. S. Post Office report of net paid daily 
average circulation for six months ending 
September 30, 1922—485,145 copies a day. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, 8. W. 1. 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright, 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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Where Is There Anoth 


John Francis Case 


No one knows or loves Missouri folks as does Jo 
Francis Case, Editor-in-Chief of the Missouri sectio 
of The Capper Farm Press, and editor of Th 
Missouri Ruralist. 


And Missouri folks in turn have chosen him Presiden 
of their State Board of Agriculture, Director of thei 
State Fair, President of their State Corn Grower 
Association, and their leader in many other Missou 
activities. 


Assisting Mr. Case are six assistant and associate edi 
tors, each active in responsible positions of leadershi 
in the organized life of agricultural Missouri. 


Circulation 1,593,160 


tthe Corer THE CAPPE 
Sections ~Capper’s Farmer~- Oklahoma Farmé 
TOPEKA, KANSAS Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breez 
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ohn Francis Case? 


he Missouri Ruralist is the first farm paper in Mis- 
puri in State prestige, in editorial prestige, in program, 

achievement. Naturally it carries the largest vol- 
me of advertising. A component part of The Capper 
arm Press, it is in all respects the first. advertising 
edium in Missouri. 


he Capper Farm Press is a dominant force in Mis- 
puri agriculture. It is a great Missouri institution. 
Yo other farm medium ever has, or is likely to achieve 
ch an outstanding position of service in Missouri. 


ehind the Missouri section, and behind all the other 
apper Farm Press sections, is a major staff of fifty 
ditors, many of them specialists, rendering a service 
at could not be maintained by a single publication. 


ehind all—directing all activities—is Arthur Capper. 


rom standards of publishing policy, editorial policy, 
Hitorial strength and prestige, as well as from number 
d buying power of readers, The Capper Farm Press 

THE FIRST MEDIUM IN THE FIRST 
ARM MARKET. 


Line Rate $8,15 Milline Rate $5.12 


ARM PRESS ‘%xvery 
jebraska Farm Journal~ Missouri Ruralist 
Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





To Capture Wisconsin— 


First capture Milwaukee. For Milwaukee N 
is the logical entrance to the Milwaukee- th 
Wisconsin Market. aah 
20% of Wisconsin’s population lives in Mil- tirel 
waukee. Of the other 80% nearly all do a 
some of their buying in Milwaukee, many tribu 
do all of it here. te 
Milwaukee jobbers serve practically all of * * 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. tial 
seliit 
Not only does The Journal thoroughly cover rapie 
Milwaukee, going daily to four out of every me 
five English-speaking families, but its far- ing 
reaching influence is felt in every corner of a 
the Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market. The in m 
Journal is read by more Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people than any other publica- 
tion in the world. 
numt 
Get started right in Milwaukee and Wis- nal 
consin with concentrated advertisingin this § ins!y 
dominant medium that delivers the buying ff"? th 


power of its city and carries your message ff 22¢ 
into every corner of its state and into Upper po 
Michigan. other 
acces! 

parts 

No 


The Milwaukee Journal }« 


disad 

7 fe r i 

FIRST—by Merit facil 
mobil 
each | 
. . requir 
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A Duplex Advertising Campaign 
in Business Papers 


A New England Manufacturer of Chucks Endeavors to Increase the 
Market for Machine Tools upon Which Chucks Are Used 


By R. L. 


every manufacturing industry 
the past twenty-five years has 
seen a great multiplying of spe- 
cialization. Twenty years ago a 
motor car was made almost en- 
tirely under one roof; but today 
we find thirty or forty—if not 
more—independent factories con- 
tributing parts to standard makes 
of automobiles. Obviously such 
specialization of manufacturing has 
made for standardization, lower 
prices, better products, and indus- 
trial progress in general. In the 


selling of goods also there has been 
rapid specialization of functions; 
electrical machinery manufacturers 
have different salesmen for wash- 
ing machines and for 


industrial 
heaters. And this division of 
duties, too, has usually resulted 
in more efficient and economical 
distribution of goods. 

It is only natural to expect that 
with this growing division of 
producing and selling duties . the 
number of advertisers involved in 
the distribution of a complete 
product should multiply accord- 
ingly. We are not astonished to 
find among the steady advertisers 
of the country the makers of stor- 
age batteries, lighting systems, 
starting motors, tires, horns, axles, 
speedometers, bearings, and many 
other items which are not merely 
accessories but actually essential 
parts of the automobile mechanism. 

Now and then, however, we 
come across instances in which 
this specialization has worked out 
disadvantageously. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that a car manu- 
facturer should turn out his auto- 

mobiles minus bearings, and that 
each purchaser, or his dealer, were 
required to buy and fit bearings 
separately. Clearly, the incon- 
venience to the consumer would 
make this a barrier to sales; and 
the process would be economically 
unsound because the bearings 


Burdick 


manufacturer would have to main- 
tain an equal, if not greater, sell- 
ing effort than the car maker, and 
double up the selling costs. 
Where a part of a mechanism is 
sold integrally with the complete 
unit, the selling and advertising 
of that part is not a duplication, 
but an addition to the selling and 
advertising of the assembled prod- 
uct. That is why many parts 
manufacturers are _ successfully 
advertising their particular prod- 
uct, although they have nothing 
to sell to the buyer separate from 
the complete product. Therefore, 
when a manufacturer sets out to 
advertise a product which is used 
as a part or accessory of another 
product, we often find him using 
the complete product as a peg upon 
which to hang his particular story. 
A familiar example of this is the 
Delco advertising for its automo- 
bile starting, lighting and ignition 
systems which has featured the 
various makes of cars using Delco 
equipment, This kind of advertis- 
ing has been dubbed “duplex” 
advertising by some authorities. 


HELPS BUILD PRESTIGE FOR DRILL 
MANUFACTURERS 


There are several reasons for 
adopting this kind of advertising 
for a part or accessory. Primarily 
it is used to add the prestige of 
the entire product to that of the 
part. In the case of replacement 
business, as with automobile stor- 
age batteries, the fact that well- 
known—and supposedly careful— 
manufacturers have equipped their 
product with the part or accessory, 
is a strong argument for replac- 
ing that part with the same brand, 
if replacement is necessary in 
later use by consumers. When the 
part is not subject to renewal, as 
in the Delco instance, the link-up 
of the two names in the adver- 
tising creates a favorable attitude 
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toward both on the part of the 
consumer. 

A third purpose, which has not 
been brought out with particular 
emphasis in discussing such cam- 
paigns, is to sell more of the com- 
plete product and, hence, of the 
part. Advertising of this kind is 
a sort of selfish altruism which 
benefits both manufacturers. How- 


You Buy a New Piece of Equip- 
ment Every Day 


thing that the well equeppee 
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The Quick Way to Put on 
a Stop Light 


ONE BY ONE THE DRILLS EQUIPPED WITH JACOBS 
CHUCKS ARE FEATURED IN THE ADVERTISING 


ever, it is doubtful if many manu- 
facturers have looked past the 
first purpose, that of prestige- 
building. 

In advertising copy of this 
duplex type it is only natural that 
an accessory maker have at least 
a fifty-fifty split of the readcr’s 
attention for his product when he 
is footing the entire bill for the 
advertising. It is therefore sur- 
prising to note a campaign recently 
begun by the Jacobs Manufactur- 
ing Company in which the only 
feature made of its product is the 
signature of the concern, a small 
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trade-mark and a miniature cut of 
its drill chucks. The entire text 
of the advertisements, and all the 
rest of the display, is given over to 
the article on which chucks are 
used—drills. 

The reason for this unusual 
procedure lies in the desire of 
this concern to change the selling 
—and buying—system. for chucks. 
Up to three years ago 
the drill manu factur- 
ers sold their prod- 
ucts without chucks— 
the chuck being the 
device at the business 
end of a drill that 
holds the “bit.” Pur- 
chasers had to buy 
chucks separately ; or, 
least, the chuck 
had to be placed on 
the drill by the dealer 
when bought through 
that “channel. 

A manufacturer, like 
Jacobs, making 
chucks but not drills, 
had therefore to sell 
his product parallel 
with the drill manu- 
facturer. This was 
an obvious waste of 
effort, selling two ar- 
ticles separately that 
are used as a unit. 
Elimination of du- 
plication in selling, 
simplification of the 
buyer’s task, and sta- 
bilization of the de- 
mand for _ chucks 
could be brought 
about if the drill 
could start from the 
factory properly equipped with a 
chuck. 

This was the goal sought by 
the Jacobs company, and is being 
gradually attained. The steps 
which led up to the present adver- 
tising campaign are of consider- 
able interest. The manufacturers 
of portable and upright drills were 
approached for the purpose of 
converting them to the necessity 











for equicping their products with 
proper chucks. It was pointed out 
to these men that the user’s com- 
plete satisfaction with his tool 
depended upon the best possible 
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service from every part. Tests 
demonstrating this fact and the 
merits of the Jacobs chuck were 
made for the benefit of these 
manufacturers. Over ninety per 
cent of the drill manufacturers, 
both upright and portable, have 
been converted to the idea of in- 
stalling Jacobs chucks as part of 
the original equipment. 

Naturally this change reduced 
tremendously the complications of 
shipping, billing and selling. It 
brought distribution down from 
the many trade channels which had 
to be traversed continually by the 
salesmen and by the advertising, 
to a few certain outlets for the 
product. Not content with this ar- 
rangement, Jacobs added a still 
stronger link between the drill 
manufacturers and itself by offer- 
ing to pay for an advertising 
campaign to assist in selling drills. 
Obviously it is now to the interest 
of the chuck maker to increase 
drill sales, and his advertising co- 
operation is a strong argument in 
the minds of the drill people for 
using Jacobs chucks. 
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As will be seen from the repro- 
duction of one of these advertise- 
ments, no half-way measures are 
used in featuring the drills. The 
drill and its uses, without a word 
about chucks, is the entire theme. 

There are two noteworthy fea- 
tures in this advertising copy; the 
emphasis on the brand of drills, 
and the unique arguments for 
the use of drills. To all intents and 
purposes these are the advertise- 
ments of the individual drill 
makers themselves. The trade- 
mark and the type of drill are pic- 
tured on each page. Right at this 
point arises a question which has 
puzzled many another “duplex” 
advertiser. How can the copy for 
such an advertisement avoid boost- 
ing one drill as against another, 
and yet be specific enough to be 
effective? To say one day, in 
effect, that Quick Action drills are 
world-beaters, and the next week 
turn around and mention the 
super-super merits of Speedmore 
drills would be absurd. It would 
also be likely to arouse hard feel- 
ings in the mind of some one of 
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the manufacturers who felt that 
an extra superlative was used for 
a rival concern; and the manufac- 
turer whose drill was featured 
long after two or three others had 
been glorified would become res- 
tive while waiting for his turn. 
On the other hand, to tone down 
the copy to a dead level for all 
would rob it of any selling power. 

The answer to this problem has 
been skilfully worked out by 
Jacobs. No manufacturer’s drill 
is praised in any advertisement, 
although as said before the entire 
get-up of the page gives it the 
solid appearance of an individual 
firm’s advertisement. Thus, visu- 
ally, the copy is made to seem 
specific even though nothing of 
an individually descriptive nature 
is said about the particular prod- 
uct. But the copy itself is intensely 
specific as to reasons for buying 
drills. Starting with a brass-tack 
talk on machine-shop equipment, 
the story ends up with a very lively 
application of drills to actual shop 
jobs, 

A number of common automo- 
bile shop operations, for example, 
have been chosen in the automo- 
tive advertising. The effect of 
these pieces of copy is to make 
the reader feel that some man who 
knows just what the reader is up 
against has slipped on a pair of 
overalls and walked up beside him 
to suggest—in a kindly manner— 
a better way of doing the fussy 
little job that is on his mind. The 
installation of a stop-light, of a 
speedometer, of a luggage carrier, 
curtain fastener, shock absorber, 
bumper, mirror, etc—of many 
simple accessories and parts—is 
used as a nail to drive home the 
story, specifically, of the urgent 
need for drills in the garage or 
motor service station. 

The campaign has been under 
way too short a time for any pre- 
diction as to permanent results on 
the sales of drills to consumers; 
but already there have developed 
several almost unlooked-for re- 
sults that point to the success of 
the campaign. One of these has 
been the opening of the eyes of 
machinery dealers to the sales pos- 
sibilities of the automotive service 
station. To appreciate the signifi- 
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cance and effect of the campaign 
in this respect another feature of 
the advertising needs to be men- 
tioned. 

The Jacobs Manufacturing 
Company, in consultation with 
manufacturers of machine tools, 
jobbers and shop men, prepared a 
pamphlet on better shop equipment, 
the sole purpose of which is to pro- 
mote an appreciation of the need 
of machine tools and other equip- 
ment in the garages and machine 
shops. Not only drills, but lathes, 
cylinder grinders, arbor presses 
and other like tools are explained 
and urged upon the garagemen. 
No make of tool is mentioned, 
and here again the only Jacobs 
sign is the name plate and trade- 
mark at the beginning of the book- 
let. The manufacturers of drills 
took quantities of these pamphlets 
to mail out to garagemen and the 
trade at their own expense, and 
the booklet is also advertised in 
small and large space as part of 
the Jacobs campaign. 

Several jobbers who saw this 
pamphlet before its general distri- 
bution were aroused, by this one 
piece of printed matter, to culti- 
vate the automotive field which 
before they had neglected. One 
tool dealer who had previously 
only “made every smokestack” 
turned to the motor service station 
as an entirely new outlet for his 
goods. This broadening of the 
machine tool sales field is assisted 
by the fact that every inquiry for 
the Jacobs booklet, after acknowl- 
edgment, is turned over to an 
equipment dealer witha request to 
follow itup. Thus is the campaign 
continuously sold to these supply 
dealers, who, in consequence, 
actively push the sales in this field. 
Announcements of the campaign 
were, of course, sent to the trade 
in advance, but this follow-up plan 
keeps the entire campaign force- 
fully before the dealers’ eyes, as 
to sales possibilities. 

It appears that this campaign is, 
therefore, unusual not only in its 
primary purpose of altering the 
distribution system of drill chucks 
but also in the completeness with 
which it uses all possible means 
to build real business for the drill 
makers who buy the chucks, 
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The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


First half of 1922 The News (6 issues 
a week against 13) led both other 
Indianapolis papers combined by 9,086 
lines in office appliance advertising, 
a limited field exclusive for men. At 
the same time The News led by 
557,317 lines in Department Store 
advertising, the widest appeal. News 


supremacy is proved. 


Theres no argument about 
The Indianapolis News. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 
New York Office Chicago Office 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg. 
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FORMER Cleve- 
land newspaper 
man, who for five 
years has been study- 
ing refining and mar- 
keting methods asa 
member of the staft 
of National Petro- 
leum News. 


PAUL TRUESDELL 
Marketing and Refining Expert 
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“TO GET a background for reporting 
on the sale of $10,000,000 of petro- 
leum products A DAY— 


“T have traveled and lived in the 
marketing and refining divisions of 
the industry; have inspected most of 
the 400 refineries in the country and 
many hundreds of the several thousand 
bulk distributing stations; have ridden 
many miles on tank trucks and with 
oil salesmen; have attended practically 
all of the meetings of oil scientists, 
even committee meetings, and lived a 
year at Tulsa, Okla., the greatest inde- 
pendent refining center in the world.” 


You, Mr. Advertiser, can go with 
Mr. Truesdell down into the oil in- 
dustry’s billion dollar investment in 
refineries and a second billion in mar- 
keting equipment, through the same 
pages used by Mr. Truesdell’s hot news 
—those of National Petroleum News. 
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New England 
Advertising Convention 
Programme 


HE third annual convention of 

the New England Advertis- 
ing Clubs which is to be held at 
Providence on November 16, 17 
and 18, will have as its theme for 
discussion, “Supremacy for New 
England.”- The programme for 
this convention is as follows: 


November 16 (Morning). 

Registration (Providence - Biltmore 
Hotel). 

Delegates’ Luncheon: Addresses by 
His Excellency Emery J. San Souci, 
Governor, State of Rhode Island; His 
Honor Joseph H. Gainer, Mayor, City 
of Providence; Sam W. Burchiel; and 
Frank A. Black, vice-president, A. 


C. of W. 

(Afternoon) Address by Judge E. 
Allen Frost on “The Power of Adver- 
tising in Industrial Economics”; George 
S. Fowler, advertising manager, Colgate 
& Company; president, Association of 
National Advertisers on “Advertising, 
the Basis of Our Success.” 

In the evening a dinner of the New 
England Industrial Editors’ Association 
will be followed by a carnival and dance. 
November 16 (Morning). 

On the theme “New England’s Unde- 
veloped Opportunities” the following ad- 
dresses will be made: “New England 
Manufacturers Can Control Their Own 
Markets” by Charles Coolidge Parlin, 
manager of commercial research, Curtis 
Publishing Company; “Marketing New 
England’s Natural Products—Individu- 
ally and Co-operatively” by a speaker 
representing astern States League; 
“New England’s Economic Advantages 
Are Yours” by Harry Tipper, manager, 
Automotive Industries; “Advertising as 
an Economic Factor in New England’s 
Renaissance” by Philip W. Blake, devel- 
opment engineer, Maine State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Following these addresses there will 

a Club Secretaries’ Pound Table 
Luncheon; a Women Delegates’: Lunch- 
eon; a Students’ Buffet Lunch, (Brown 
University); a $75,000 Art Loan Ex- 
hibit Session, and an address on “The 
Application of Art to Selling” by Henry 

ale, Jr., Ethridge Association of 
Artists. 

At the afternoon session the followin 
addresses will be made on the subject o 
“The Key to New England’s Undevel- 
oped Opportunities—Advertising”’: “The 
Banker’s Appraisal of Advertising” by 
Honorable Eliot Wadsworth, Assistant 
Secretary, U. S. Treasury Department; 
“Advertising New England as Amer- 
ica’s Cradle of Culture and Education” 
by Donald K. David, assistant dean, 

arvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration; “Marketing and Dis 
tribution Costs” by Irving Paull, com- 
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mercial secretary of Joint Congressional 
Committee of Agricultural Inquiry, and 
“Advertising to Secure a Favorable At- 
titude toward Public Utilities” by 
Frank LeRoy Blanchard, director of 
public relations, Henry L. Doherty & 
Co., New York City. 

_At a banquet to be held in the eve- 
ning addresses will be made by Dr. 
Tehyi Hshieh, head, Chinese 
Trade and Labor Board, on “Export 
Opportunities for New England Manu- 
facturers,” and by Honorable Daniel I. 
Reid, Congressman from New York 
State, on “Stimulating Community 
Ideals and Attaining Civic Progress by 
Publicity.” 

On the last day of the convention the 
following addresses will be made on the 
theme of “Where and How Can We 
Apply Advertising More Effectively?”: 
“Pre ring for the Campaign” by 
Charles W. Hoyt, president, Hoyt’s Ser- 
vice, Inc., New York; “Business Per- 
manence and Protection—the Psycho- 
logical By-Products of Publicity” by 
Arthur Acheson, Poster Advertising 
Co., Inc., New York; “Using Advertis- 
ing to Cut Selling Costs” by Fred M 
Presley, Harvard University; “Educa- 
tional and Co-operative versus Declara- 
tive and Competitive Advertising,” by 
a speaker not yet named. 


Campaign to Make Public 
Pay-up 

The Credit Rating Association of 
the Retail Merchants’ Bureau, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., launched an adver- 
tising campaign to make the bill- 
owing public pay up. The first advertise- 
ment of the series was headed: “Your 
Credit Record Is own,” and read as 
follows: “The Credit Rating Asso- 
ciation has over 100,000 cards on file 
which tell the record that each indi- 
vidual of this community has made. 
These cards tell how you pay your 
bills; to what concern you owe money 
today and how long these accounts 
have been running. Your record i 
just what you have made it. This 
record of your credit is open to all 
business and financial institutions and 
professional men who are members of 
the association. Your card tells one 
of the following stories: Prompt Pay. 
Fair Pay. Slow Pay. Too Slow for 
Credit. If you can’t pay promptly, ex- 
plain the situation to your creditor.” 


C. A. Pifer with St. Louis 
Agency 


C. A. Pifer, until recently connected 
with the advertising and sales promo- 
tion work of _ the ston Hide 
Leather Co., Boston, has joined_ the 
copy staff of the Gardner-Glen Buck 
Co., , St. Louis advertising agency. 


Pottery, Inc., 
the orehouse 


Paul Revere 
Brighton, Mass., and 
Baking Company, maker of 
Ross” bread of Lawrence, Mass., 
appointed E. F. Lougee of Haverhill, 

ass., to direct their advertisi f 
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Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 
Mary M. Heckscher 
Harold Brown 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Mary Van Nest 
Frances M. Pell 
Alice Lippincott 
Arthur Leary 
Brayton Ives 

Mrs. A. M. Dodge 
Alexander Duer Irving 
Percy R. Pyne, Jr. 
Dulany Howland 
Cleveland H. Dodge 
Maitland Armstrong 
George H. Bend 
Heber R. Bishop 

D. Percy Morgan 
Henry Parish, Jr. 
William Jay 

Morris K. Jesup 


The Original Stockholders of Vogue 


james W. Alexander 

George S. Scott 

W. Seward Webb 

Alexander T. Mason 

Peter Cooper Hewitt 

Everetta C. Whitney 

Mrs. Burke Roche 

Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer 
Pierre Lorillard Ronalds, Jr. 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Mrs. George B. de Forest 

J. Norman de R. Whitchouse 
Howard Constable 

F. de R. Wissman 

Louis L. Benedict 

Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer 
John E. Parsons 

H. Le Grand Cannon 
Cornelius R. Cuyler 

Moses Taylor Pyne 

Mrs. Louisa B. Elkins 


Thirty: years ago this group of society people, feeling that 
no journal adequately presented the news of their world, 
founded Vogue. 

Its news was the news of the inner circle; its modes the 
modes accepted by the elegant of that day; its knowledge 
of social usage was first hand; its point of view that of 
the cultivated citizen of the world; its departments were 
chosen by the leaders of society themselves as represent- 
ing the things that interested them. 

This policy has been maintained without a break for 
thirty years. The working formula has proved so sound 
that it is still Vogue’s working formula today. - 


By right of birth and maintained tradition, Vogue has 
been for thirty years the authority in its field. 
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VOGUE’S 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
will be published January 1, 1923 
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HE HUB, which a mon 
page contract five days a 
the year, with the NEV 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Sale 
able a series of advertisements 
any firm in the country for sud 


Note that the first four ads of their 
tain a price. Even the double page 
the sale opened, was constructive 
beginning to end. Every Hub w 
more, Charles and Fayette Streets 

merchandise absolutely free from p 


Mr. David Lampe, advertising mai 
fore the sale started that this wo 


This entire series of advertisements, orig 
will be mailed on request. 


Advertising Manager 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUG 
Eastern Representative estern f 
150 Nassau Street Tower Bi 
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o made a full ce ag and pulling power of the NEWS, since its success would 


two weeks in largely eee on the effectiveness of the three aay pt or 
ere, page 


: advance advertisements which appeared as shown 

t pt on ‘. size, in the NEWS. 
bly aS remark- 

Mr. M. S. Hecht, president of the company, announced that 

Friday and Saturday were the greatest two days in the entire 

twenty-five years of The Hub. 
ale did not con- 
, the day before The NEWS is glad of the opportunity to congratulate The Hub 
price free from on this individual achievement but even more on the way it was 
ound, on Balti- accomplished—is naturally pleased with its own Bs in it—but 
highest grade of tells the story of it here primarily in the cause of better advertis- 
ing, knowing that stores great and small the country over will be 
inspired to advertising of a similar high type by this tremendous 
ub, told us be- demonstration that a sound proposition can actually be put over 
real test of the to greatest success in this dignified way. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Ghe BaltimoreAmerican 
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“@NO-OPERATIVE marketing in 

America is a widespread eco- 
nomic movement ‘for marketing 
reform that is destined to more 
vitally affect the financial status of 
more people for the better than 
any other single factor that has 







































’ come to light in the history of 
= agriculture.” 
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The Advertising Confessions and 
Observations of a Cobbler 


The Story of the Successful Use That J. R. Phipps of Omaha Has Made 
of Advertising 


By Albert Ericssen Haase 


[% is of se significance to 
Omaha, that more than 
150 years Ba. 5% Phipps family 
took to the cobbler’s needle and 
awl for its livelihood. This fam- 
ily of cobblers, which Andrew 
Carnegie, in his autobiography, 
says paid his mother $4 a week 
for sewing shoes, has handed 
down its knowledge of cobbling 
from father to son. In Omaha, 
today, there is a descendant of the 
Phipps family who, in following 
the calling of his fathers, has 
added new lustre to their trade. 
He has been successful and by his 
success has attracted much atten- 
tion to Omaha. 

This member of the Phipps 


family, J. R. Phipps by name,. 
says that what he has done is due 
to good luck. He should have 
said good fortune, perhaps, for 
good fortune requires that its pos- 
sessor be prepared to receive it 


properly. Good fortune came to 
J. R. Phipps in the form of ad- 
vertising that in addition to selling 
his work renewed his pride and 


love for it. 

Why Mr. Phipps decided to 
have his shop in Omaha I don’t 
know. He has simply said that 
he went there when he had fin- 
ished his job in the war. But I 
do know that from the beginning 
he made advertising a part of his 
business. Immediately after he 
had opened his repair shop in that 
city he carefully and laboriously 
prepared a letter that was sent to 
a long list of names. There was 
only one reply. That was from a 
newspaperman, James A. Austin, 
manager of the advertising pro- 
motion department of the Omaha 
World-Herald. He brought in a 
pair of.shoes to be mended while 
he waited. And as. he watched 
Phipps sew soles on these shoes, 
he asked questions 


about the 
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Phipps family and about the 
claims of a background of more 
than 150 years in cobbling, plainly 
indicating that the letter had 
brought him in, 

More calls from this newspaper- 
man followed. On one of these 
visits he brought with him layouts 
for an advertising campaign to 
run in his newspaper. For one 
year he directed a newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign that pleased 
and profited Phipps. 

But this condition changed. 
“One day,” Mr. Phipps said, “Mr. 
Austin told me I didn’t know how 
to fix a pair of shoes so that a 
gentleman could wear them on the 
street. This made me hot. He 
told me that I couldn’t fix shoes. 
Complained about little things that 
I didn’t think counted. He set 
me to thinking. I was determined 
to show him, and as a result made 
many real improvements in my 
work. This led me to my first 
real experience in advertising. I 
bought eight advertisements which 
Mr. Austin wrote and had them 
published, first in large space one 
week, in small space the second 
week, and in large space the third 
week until I had used the eight. 

“It was the results that I got 
from this group of advertisements 
that proved to me the full power 
of newspaper advertising. My 
business grew so rapidly that I 
could hardly keep track of it, and 
I am frank to say that I was 
mighty glad when the last ad of 
that series was over. My shop 
had grown through the wall of 
my small quarters and I found 
myself with twenty-two men on 
my weekly payroll. 

“After this series I had to put 
my house in order. I bought new 
machines, got better help, and 
found it necessary to think of my 
buying methods. 
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“My next series was again 
written by Mr. Austin. He came 
into my shop one day with a copy 
of Andrew Carnegie’s autobiog- 
raphy. He opened it and read me 
the words about Andrew’s mother 
having earned $4 a week sewing 
shoes for the Phipps family. A 
series of advertisements was built 
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more than 50 per cent of the work 
in Omaha. And I-have built a 
fine ‘Out State’ business through 
my parcel-post department. But 
more than this, my advertising 
has been wonderful in that it has 
made me make good my promises. 
It has made me cobble as nobody 
ever thought it possible both in 

quality and quantity 
And I claim now that 
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I am the only cobbler 
in America with an 
advertising manager.” 

When Phipps had 
finished this particu- 















Why Buy New 
Shoes —Seleee 








larization of his ad 
vertising experiences 
he followed with his 
observations on ad 
vertising. And he set 
forth those observa 
tions in this one brief 
paragraph: 

“T have _ learned 

















will re-build your old 
ones for only $3.25 





Sent Peet Pe Ont oe Segara So 


eR wes 
®@ can rely upon you. 

ONE OF THE LARGER ADVERTISEMENTS, SHOWING THE Honesty in advertis- 
CAREFUL ATTENTION THAT HAS BEEN GIVEN TO LAYOUT ing is the first law. 
Satisfied customers is 

around this autobiography. the second. Profits for Phipps is 


Though I didn’t like the series, 
yet I know that it had a very 
strong effect upon my business, be- 
cause everyone was interested in 
the story, and of course it backed 
up my claims that for more than 
150 years the Phipps family had 
rebuilt shoes. 

“T have just started another 
series of newspaper ads. This 
series finds me with forty-eight 
machines in: my shop, many of 
which can be found only in the 
big shoe manufacturing plants. I 
have twenty-eight men in my em- 
ploy and I have taken over the 
complete second floor of the build- 
ing that I have occupied ever since 
coming to Omaha. 

“My advertising has given me 
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J.R Phipps— Omahes Mester Cobbler 
The PHIPPS Family Have Rebuilt Shoes for 150 Years 
1904 HARNEY STREET 





that to advertise prof- 
itably you do not have 
to cut price. Better 
work, and work of the 
right kind, is what th 
people want. When 
you show them in thx 
big way that you are 
doing that kind of 
work, they come be- 
cause they know they 













the last consideration in all my 
dealings, but I can say that profits 
are made surer when the first two 
policies are in effect.” 













A. G. Spalding Sales and 


Profits 


A. G. Spalding & Brothers, New York 
sporting goods, reported sales of $14 
473,028 for the eight months ended Au 
gust 31, 1922. - The cost of these sales 
amounted to $9,308,091, leaving an op 
erating profit of $5,164,937. Net profits 
for the period were $1,494,681, after 
deducting expenses, depreciatien, an/ 
Federal taxes. 

















Joins “Harper’s Bazar” 
Ernest Fischer, recently with Asia « 
advertising and circulation manager, 
now with Harper’s Bazar, New York. 
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Bonuses to Retail Clerks 


Tue Conover-Mooney Co. 
CuxIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have a client considering offering 
prizes to clerks in dealers’ stores for 
selling specified quantities of his prod- 
ucts in a ity time. Will you wire 
issues in which this subject was treated 
and telling whether or not it is per- 
missible? 





Tue Conover-Moongy Co. 


E know of no law which 

specifically prohibits a mer- 
chandising plan of the sort re- 
ferred to in this telegram. If the 
dealer’s consent is obtained we 
doubt that any Federal or State 
law would be violated. A com- 
petitor could appeal if he wished 
to the Federal Trade Commission 
and if he proved unfair competi- 
tion an order to “cease and desist” 
might be issued. 

However, as an article on the 
subject in Printers’ INK for June 
1, 1922, page 10, explains by its 
title, “The Selling Plan May Be 
Legal and Yet Be Bad Merchan- 
dising.” This article explains 
though it is not unlawful for a 
manufacturer to give a bonus to 
retail clerks, it is poor business 
policy. The same reference dis- 
cusses the “Spiff” or “P.M.” sys- 
tem, which is quite similar in 
nature. 

Another article headed: “Com- 
missions to Retail Clerks,” page 
146, October 20, 1921, tells why 
these schemes are seldom effective 
and how the money may _ be 
employed more profitably.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





King George’s Venison 


Advertised 


The Nathan Schweitzer Co. of New 
York, a house that specializes in poul- 
try and game for hotels, clubs and 
restaurants, is advertising in business 


papers, under the caption “Venison 
from the King’s Estates!” One of its 
advertisements reads: 

the privilege of Nathan 


7. 
Schweitzer Co. to offer its customers 
an unusual treat—venison, direct from 
the private estates of King George V 
of England. é 

“Needless to say, this venison is the 
very finest quality procurable, and the 
fact that it was bred on royal preserves 
makes it a feature that will add to the 
restige of any menu. The shipment is 
imited.” 
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Co-operative Advertising in 
London Newspapers 


Co-operative advertising is taking defi 
nite hold in London, where the Morn. 
ing Post follows the lead of the Times 
in running full pase spreads in which 
a up of allied producers participate. 

he women’s apparel fashion houses 
were the first to adopt the idea of co 
operative advertising, but their example 
is now being taken by a group of com 
panies catering to the needs of the 
toilet. In a well drawn line border of 
Louis XVI style, encasing a space of 
three columns width, the five partici 
pants have arranged their layouts ac 
cording to their individual needs. The 
copy lacks the dignity of the fashior 
houses on another page, where the 
name, address and products of the firn 
are considered sufficient. The uses of 
the toilet accessories are extolled in 
large and small type, with the addition 
of occasional cuts. The articles adver- 
tised consist of a skin treatment, tooth 
brushes, beauty culture, permanent hair 
waving and soaps and perfumes, all of 
the highest order.—Women’s Wear. 



























Southern Advertised Cigars 
Have New Owners 


The Capital City Tobacco Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., whose stock was formerly 
owned by the American Cigar Com- 
pany, of New York, has been purchased 
by the R. D. Burnett Cigar Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The new officials of the company are 
R. D. Burnett, president and treasurer; 
R. F. Burnett, vice-president; N. D. 
Eubank, vice-president, and W. B. Carl 
ton, secretary. 

The name and location of the com 
pany will remain unchanged. 

_The company owns the following 
cigar brands: El Roi Tan, Portina, 
Chancellor, Kelly’s Bouquet, Antonio y 
Cleopatra, White, Seal, La Preferencia, 
a pm Stachelbergs and N. Y. Hand 

ade. 
























“Appeal to Reason” Becomes 
“Haldeman-Julius Weekly” 


The Appeal to Reason, published at 
Gerard, Kan., by the New Appeal Pub- 
lishing Company as an organ of radi- 
cals for the last twenty years, has 
changed its name and editorial policy. 

A. Haldeman Julius, editor and pub 
lisher, has announced that the name 
has been changed to the Haldeman- 
Julius Weekly and that hereafter the 
magazine will .be devoted ‘to the seven 
arts and sciences. 

























“The Granite Monthly” Has 
New Owner 

The Granite Monthly, Concord, N. H., 
a magazine devoted to the interests 
of that State, has been bought by 
Mrs. Edith Bird Bass, of, Peterboro 
N. H., from Harlan C. Pearson, deputy 
secretary of State. 
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Speeding Up Automobile 
Sales 


For cars, for tires, for ac- 
cessories, for everything 


the motorist buys —the 


quickest and most responsive 
market is the Trading Centers 
Market as surveyed by the 
Sales and Marketing Division of 
Cosmopolitan. 

The 663 Trading Centers which form 


this market are the key cities — the focal 


points upon which to concentrate an intensive 
sales campaign. 


“An Index to National Distribution” will be sent upon request 


Address Cosmopolitan 
Sales and Mar heting ~ - rs W. 40th St. 


‘olitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


Covers the Motor Market 


A.C. 'G. HamMasranr . J. Baanerr 
Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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Prosperous 





HE newest Baltimore cry is 
“more office space.” That’s 
another angle to “Prosperous 

Baltimore.” 

Baltimore’s old office building sections 
are so overcrowded that new areas are 
being opened up right along. 

In the picture is St. Paul Place—an 
“over-night” development. 


Every office that’s added is as often as 
not an index to a big out-of-town busi- 
ness that was prompted to establish 
a branch in Baltimore because of its 
remarkable growth. 


Baltimore is essentially a city of homes 
—and because it is, it’s always buying 
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Baltimore 


something to make those homes more 
attractive and more livable. 





Our Service Department knows a lot 
about the town and its buying habits. 


It has proved its helpfulness to many 
a national advertiser who wanted to 
enter the Baltimore market. 


And it stands ready to sit down and 
write a good long letter to any agency 
or manufacturer about the things that 
will have to be done to get off to the 
right start in Baltimore. 


The net paid average circulation of the 
Sunpapers for October was 


237,146 Daily (Morning and Evening) 
162,990 (Sunday) 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE mies SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Cross-Country by Auto 
Where Trains Don’t Run 


RAIN schedules are not made by 

newspapers. If they were, many 
towns that now must be satisfied with 
a “Noon” would have a “Home” 
edition. 


But, wherever possible, The Okla- 
homan and Times are supplying their 
readers with late editions by estab- 
lishing automobile routes. : 





















An example is Chickasha, where ; 
725 copies of the “Home” edition of f 
the Times are now read at 3 o’clock f 
after a 43-mile dash over rough, coun- i 
try roads. - 


Many other routes are in operation, al 
some bridging wide gaps between al 
parallel rail lines, rumbling cross- 
country in the wee sma’ hours that fit 
readers may have their papers at 
breakfast time. 


Surely such enterprise is commend- 


able from the viewpoint of the reader. fre 
But it means more to the advertiser. the 
It assures adequate, equal coverage bu 
for users of Oklahoma’s two largest he 
newspapers. hes 


OKLAHOMAN 8 TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B. C. 








REPRESENTED BY 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agenc 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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How Kyanize Helps Its Dealers 
Sell 


Productive Direct-Mail Plan and Coupon Sampling Proposition Make 
Dealers Appreciative of Selling Aids 


By Henry Burwen 


OT long ago C. A. D. Red- 
LN mond, advertising manager 
of the Boston Varnish Company, 
met an old-time Kyanize dealer— 
one who had been with the firm 
for many, many years. Seeking 
information, Mr. Redmond in- 
quired what his house was doing 
that from the dealer’s standpoint 
was good and bad. The old fel- 
low’s reply was something like 
this: 

“The chief reason I stay with 
you people is that you don’t for- 
get me—you keep on doing things 
for me. I have seen many and 
many a concern come after my 
business with promises of help 
and co-operation, that perhaps 
materialized at first but grew less 
and less as the firms grew bigger 
and bigger. I have seen the own- 
ers grow into millionaires, become 
more and more independent and 
finally forget me altogether.” 

This perhaps may be said to 
represent a typical attitude on the 
part of the retailer, particularly in 
the small-town store. He is some- 
times an indifferent individual 
from the outside, especially to 
those who come seeking business, 
but even the iciest has a large 
warm spot for manufacturers 
who help and show they really 
have his interests at heart. 

I know a small-town shoe deal- 
er who has virtually discarded a 
well-known advertised brand of 
shoes for which he held the ex- 
clusive agency—an agency that 
would ordinarily be considered a 
very good asset—and is concen- 
trating his efforts on a compara- 
tively unknown line with a vigor 
never displayed toward the old. 
It is a good line of shoes, to be 
sure, and he is thoroughly sold 
on their merits. But so was the 


old line a good one, with the 
advantage of having an advertised 


reputation. The real secret lies in 

force and aggressiveness with 
which the new company is help- 
ing him through co-operation in 
newspaper advertising, direct-mail 
advertising and displays—and in 
letting him know all the time 
that it is helping him and that it 
expects to make its success by 
helping him. True, the old house, 
too, offered advertising and dis- 
play co-operation, but never so 
vigorously and definitely as the 
present house. The retailer feels 
that the latter is really “doing 
things for him”; he in return is 
doing things for the manufac- 
turer. 

This feeling on the part of the 
retailer that the house is “doing 
things for him” rmhakes the direct 
advertising service of the Boston 
Varnish Company, manufacturer 
of Kyanize, a double-barreled 
plan. It has evolved a very ef- 
fective sampling idea which is ad- 
vertised to dealers’ mailing lists. 
True, the idea produces direct 
sales results in large and notice- 
able measure. But in making the 
retailer a party to the work, and 
producing results which obtrude 
themselves upon his notice there 
is added to the plan an extra 
value both for manufacturer and 
retailer; for it keeps the latter 
happy at the obvious co-operation 
he is receiving. 


LETTER CAMPAIGN, FOR DISTRIBUTING 
SAMPLES 


Some years ago the Boston 
Varnish Company started out 
with its present sampling scheme in 
general mediums, with coupons to 
be redeemed at dealers’, This 
pulled the inquiries and distribut- 
ed the sample cans, but did not 
bring the retailer so directly into 
the picture. the company 
changed over, and while main- 
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taining its general advertising, the 
distribution of samples is done as 
a part of the sales promotion ser- 
vice, largely by means of letters 
to prospective consumers. This 
direct-mail advertising for a num- 
ber of years has been a regular’ 
part of the Kyanize selling 
scheme, 

There are many direct-mail re- 
tailers’ service propositions that 
are also of help, if used, but 
which the retailer doesn’t greatly 
appreciate because the returns are 
not obvious. Kyanize has been 
able to work out a plan by which 
the retailer simply cannot get 
away from the fact of its pro- 
ductiveness. 

To convey a better idea of what 
the plan is and how it works, a 
letter is quoted which is one of 
several used in this year’s series: 


Dear Madam: 

When the woodwork, floors or furni- 
ture of your home are dull, scratched or 
worn, you would be glad to spend a 
few moments in putting them in shape, 
making them bright, lustrous and water- 
proof if you knew you would obtain a 
satisfactory result. You can do it with 
Kyanize. ° 

It’s easy to apply .and dries over- 
night; it’s waterproof, will not crack, 
chip or peel. We might go on telling 
you of each of its many advantages but 
the best way for you to find out is to 
try it. 

For that reason we have arranged 
with our agent (whose name appears on 
the attached coupon). to furnish you 
free of charge a full quarter pint can 
of Kyanize if you will buy from him 
a good 15c brush with which to apply 
it. Take advantage of this offer at once. 
Our agent can supply you with a gen- 
erous trial can of Kyanize in any of 
the eight colors shown and described in 
our attractive folder on this line. All 
are waterproof, all are guaranteed not 
to scratch white even under the heaviest 
heel. All of them are easy to use and 
the effect is beautiful and easily kept so. 

Our agent’s supply of these trial cans 
is limited so we suggest that you take 
advantage of this free offer today. 
Remember Kyanize is guaranteed to give 
satisfactory results on furniture, floors 
and all woodwork if properly applied to 
the proper surface. as 

If the trial can that you obtain in 
exchange for the attached coupon does 
not please you in every way, bring the 
empty can back to our agent and he 
will refund the 15c for the brush. 


This letter is sent out on the 
company’s letterheads from the 
office at Boston, to lists submitted 
by dealers. Below the letter is the 
coupon mentioned with instruc- 
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tions to detach and take to the 
dealer whose name is imprinted at 
the time the letter is printed. 

The offer of a sample can, wortl 

thirty cents at retail, free with 
the purchase of a fifteen-cent 
brush, proves wonderfully effec- 
tive. It is the hook in the plan. 
It is much more resultful than th« 
straight offer of a sample car 
would be. We place more valu 
on that in which we have a mone 
tary stake than in that which w 
get free. It is a time-tried and 
proved plan and works in many 
fields. Mail-order advertisers 
know the value of this kind of 
free offer. It is said the United 
Drug Company has found by ex- 
periments that a one-cent sale will 
produce twice the business of a 
half-price sale—which in effect it 
is. 
There is another aspect of th: 
offer that aids in making it pull. 
Many people hesitate about enter 
ing a retail store for something 
free, feeling afraid they may look 
cheap or that they may be putting 
themselves under obligations. 
There are no such drawbacks to 
an article offered for sale, even 
though the price may be ridicu- 
lously low. 

Coupons are redeemed in tre- 
mendous quantities. Last spring 
the Kyanize people put out about 
250 sample can-and-brush com- 
binations. 

The plan is used very exten- 
sively by dealers. This year about 
300,000 have been sent out. It is 
necessary to explain here that the 
results mentioned above cannot be 
credited entirely to the letters be- 
cause the sample offer is also ad- 
vertised by dealers in local news- 
papers and by means of package 
enclosure coupons, furnished by 
the Kyanize company. But the 
letter coupons come back in large 
quantities—visible results the deal- 
er cannot escape and which make 
him sometimes bubble over into 
letters like this, received from a 
dealer in Kansas: 


_ Your free can-and-brush proposition 
is one of the best plans I have ever 


used to bring people into my store. 
Every time you circularize my mailing 
list or I have any newspaper electros 
run for this free can-and-brush offer | 
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see many new faces who come to my 
store for the first time, and of course 
this results in repeat business. 


It is worth while quoting a let- 
ter like the foregoing, not merely 
as a testimonial of the scheme, but 
to show that it actually does bring 
results and makes the dealers feel 
pleased. Another letter from a 
new dealer in a Canadian farming 
community says: “Your free 
coupon advertising got in ahead 
of me and caught me short of 
stock. I shall arrange to have a 
larger stock in the future.” 

he Kyanize circular letter pre- 
viously quoted, it will be observed, 
deals not with the line as a whole 
but with Kyanize finish for floors 
and furniture. For this there is 
a definite reason. The Boston 
Varnish Company believes in 
specializing, both letters and lists, 
and instead of telling a general 
story in an indefinite way, at- 
tempts to go to prospects with 
things they are interested in at 
the time their interest is strong. 

For this purpose the dealer is 
furnished with four different sets 
of blanks on which to furnish 
lists: one for advertising floor fin- 
ish, one for motor car enamels, 
one for Kyanize finishes, and one 
for floor enamel. Dealers are re- 
quested to submit on each form 
the names of fifty or more se- 
lected prospects. A notice similar 
to the following appears on each 
form: 

Dealers—this plan brings new cus- 
tomers. We want, in the space below, 
the names of fifty ladies who own or 
take an interest in the appearance of 
their homes. he ease of application 
and beauty and durability derived from 
houses finished with Kyanize Varnishes 
appeal at once to the careful house- 
= ay Therefore select your names 
with care and secure good returns. 


Specialized letters are sent to 
the various lists. To the motor 
car owners, for instance, this let- 
ter is sent: 


Dear Sir: 

We have in our stock a product that 
with very little effort on your part will 
save you many dollars and give new 
life to your old car. : 

is product is Kyanize Motor Car 
Enamel and we sell it on the positive 
larantee that the result will be satis- 
actory when used in accordance with 
the simple directions or, 
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We Witt Rerunp You Your Monzy 
For THE Empty Can 


You take no chance with Kyanize 
Motor Car Enamels; your car will look 
one hundred per cent better. You can 
do the work yourself without a chance 
of failure and you'll have a bright, 
lustrous water and weatherproof finish 
—the car painted and varnished in one 
operation. 

Bring or send in the attached coupon 
and we'll give you free of charge the 
booklet “How to Paint Your Auto 
mobile”—it may save you many dollars 

In this instance the booklet was 
offered instead of the sample be- 
cause it would be difficult for a 
man to try a small quantity, since 
he usually must do the whole car 
or not at all. 

Dealers are discouraged from 
picking lists at random or sending 
in town directories. They are im- 
pressed with the fact that special- 
ized lists bring real returns. This 
unquestionably is one secret of the 
favorable results. They are also 
urged to pick names of peopl 
who are not now doing business 
with them. The Kyanize salesman 
tells them: “We can depend upon 
you to convert to Kyanize those 
people who are now coming into 
your store.. But we want to help 
you get in new people that you 
may sell them not only Kyanize 
but tools and household utensils 
and other things as well.” 

How then does the dealer get 
these names? It must be ad- 
mitted there is no scientific way 
In the small-town community or 
neighborhood centre where most 
of this advertising goes, the dealer 
will very often furnish them out 
of his head; or if he has been suf- 
ficiently impressed with the value 
of the plan he will collect the 
names in the course of his daily 
work from one source or another. 
A house painter he supplies may 
mention that Mrs. Brown is go- 
ing to have her house painted; the 
paperhanger may mention that 
Mrs. Smith is having her walls 
done and she is therefore a pros- 
pect for other refinishing; Mrs 
Smith used to trade with the 
dealer but has been lured to a 
competitor. However, her floors 
haven’t been done for two years 
to the dealer’s knowledge, so she 
is a good prospect. The motor- 
car lists are easiest ; but here again 
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“Extraordinary assistance” 
—but all in the day’s work 


U. S. Sprinc Ster Rurper Hees faced peculiarly 
difficult sales conditions in New York. This market 
was the home territory of another widely advertised 
rubber heel; local conditions that affected distribu- 
tion and sales among retail outlets such as shoe 
repair shops tended to make New York probably 
the most complicated and uncertain market in 
America for such a product. 


But the campaign was a distinct success. The U. S. 
Rubber Company writes that this was largely due to the 
“extraordinary assistance” rendered that company by the 
Merchandising Service Department of the New York 
EVENING JOURNAL. 


Though not really “extraordinary” it was a practical 
example of the assistance that advertisers do receive in 
New York, to make even more effective the selling power 
of the New York Eveninc JourNAL’s tremendous cireula- 
tion of 622,749—in itself 40% of the total circulation of the 
evening newspaper field. 

Every manufacturer who plans: to~ sell goods in this 
market of 8,900,000 consumers will find the letter from the 


U. S. Rubber Company well worth reading, for it tells the 
story of a merchandising achievement. 


U. S. Spring Step Heel a George L. Dyer Company account 


NEW YORK EV 


Largest daily circulation in America 
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United States Rubber Company peo or em 


1790 Broaoway Usrusco 
New Yorn 


New Yorw 


November 1, 1922. 
Mr. W. G. Hobson, 
New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Hobson: 


We have had considerable experience with news- 
paper merchandising services. Many papers have helped us. 
No other paper, however, has even approached the type or 
quality of service which the New York Evening Journal has 
given to us. Our "U.S." Spring-Step Rubber Heel campaign 
in New York City is a distinct success, and it is a success 
very largely because of the extraordinary assistance given 
us by your department. Beginning with tne first step in 
our campaign we have had the help of your organization. 

We are indebted to you for a preliminary survey which 
scheduled and classified the repair trade in the metropoli- 
tan district; for a preliminary presentation of our adver- 
tising plans to the repair trade by your assistants; for 
continual advice and suggestions that have helped to make 
our campaign more economical and more effective; and for 
your aid in placing display material in repair shops and 

in helping us to clear missionary orders through the 
jobbing trade. 


I do not see that any newspaper could have done 
for any advertiser more than what you have done for us. 


ae es yours, 
\ 
) 


pe. Manager 


A 


RSButler: EP 











Write for copies of “What Eleven 
Manufacturers Did in New York” 
and “What Ten More Manufac- 
turers Did in New York.” They 
give you an idea of how flexible a 
service of co-operation is offered 
without cost to Journal advertisers. 


VNING JOURNAL 


and at three cents a copy 
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it is important for results that the 
right names be picked. Some 
people, of course, would never be 
prospects for refinishing their 
cars. Small car owners whose 
cars need painting and who are 
of the type that might be tempted 
to do the job themselves—the 
dealer can find many such in the 
town. In fact, a great many re- 
tailers who maintain no other 
lists do have classified motor car 
owners’ lists as a result of edu- 
cational work from the many 
accessory houses. 

Selection of the lists and spe- 
cialization of the letters is certain- 
ly half the battle in winning the 
visible results. 

This direct advertising cam- 
paign runs continuously through- 
out the year, although it has two 
peaks, in the spring and fall of 
the year. The tendency, however, 
is to level out the service more 
evenly. 

Selling the plan to the trade 
is done through the semi-annual 
broadsides announcing the spring 
and fall selling and advertis- 
ing plans, by personal letters, 
but mainly through the salesmen. 
At this point we find another 
extra value in the plan because it 
brings the salesman directly into 
the picture. Here is a help the 
salesman can be to the dealer— 
one which most of the salesmen 
recognized as a real help for 
which the dealer will feel grate- 
ful—consequently the sales force 
is, on the whole, most keen to sell 
the idea. Often the lists are made 
up during the salesman’s visit. 

Who pays for the advertising? 
The Boston Varnish Company 
bears all the expense of getting 
out the letters, including postage, 
and sells the dealer the combina- 
tion can and brush samples at the 
retail price of the brush, fifteen 
and in some cases twenty-five 
cents. The dealer, therefore, has 
at stake an advertising investment 
upon which he is interested in 
realizing. 

Out of this plan one important 
piece of philosophy stands out— 
help the dealer, but at the same 
time be sure he knows you are 
helping him! 
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What One Slogan Inquiry 
Brought 


Burson Knitting Company 
Rocxrorp, Iuu., Nov. 2, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your October 26 number we 
note an inquiry which = 1 y P 
pase 118 from Barton, ont 

regarding “Knit to Fit.” we Nad 
to advise that we have used this as a 
trade-mark for somewhere around 
eighteen to twenty-five years or more 
on every box and on every ir of 
stockings we have produced. Feitne 
more, we have it registered as a trade 
mar 

Burson x Company, 

N. F. Tompson, Jr., 
President. 


Dominion ApDveRTIsERS, Ltp. 
MonrREAL, Nov. 4, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Re the enquiry of Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn on “Knit to Fit,” would say 
that this is a registered name owned 
by The Knit to Fit Manufacturing Co. 
of Montreal. We believe that they 
have sold this right to a U. S. A. firm 
so that their name is registered in the 
States. 

DoMINION ADVERTISERS, LIMITED, 
R. O. Stevenson, 
President. 


Bracpon, Lorp & NAGLE Co. 
“TextTite Worip” 
New York, Oct. 30, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

On page 118 of the October 26 issue 
of Printers’ Inx we notice an inquiry 
from Barton, Durstine & Osborn re- 
garding the slogan “Knit to Fit.” No 
oubt you will be interested to learn 


that this — -—- * to our rec- 
i 


ords, is used by three different con- 
cerns, as follows: 

1. For a line of closed crotch 
union. suits for men, manuf. 
by Gantern & Mattern Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

2. For a line of knit underwear 
manufactured by the Knit-to-Fit Mfg. 
Co., Montreal, Canada. 

3. For a line of hosiery manufac- 
saved by Burson Knitting Co., Rock- 
ord, 

We are always glad to furnish in 
formation of the above character to 
anyone _ interested. 

Bracpon, Lorp & Nacte Co., 
F, A. von WIELDING. 


Woolworth October Sales Set a 
Record 


F. W. Woolworth & Company, New 
York, report that sales for the month 
of ober, which amounted to $15,- 
774, 126, were the largest in the com- 
pany’s history. This represents an in 
crease a a ,654 over the sales for 
October, 

Sales P. ‘he first ten months of the 
current year total $125,001,160, an in- 
crease of $14,659,361 over the cor 
responding period last year. 


























The most 
disgraceful thing 
in the 

Advertising Business 


























VERY business and every 
profession has its evil and 
unpleasant side. 

There are lawyers who chase 
ambulances and who work up 
litigation and purposely pro- 
long it. 

There are merchants who 
flagrantly misrepresent their 
wares, and traffic on the ignor- 
ance of their customers. 

There are jewelers who re- 
ceive stolen and smuggled 
goods, equipment salesmen 
who bribe factory superin- — 
tendents, druggists who peddle 
dope, hotels that pander to 
vice. 

While honest men are not 
discredited by these practices, 
they are sometimes made re- 
sentful and ashamed of the 
wretches who would degrade 
an honorable calling. 

The most disgraceful thing 
in the advertising business is 
the extent to which it is in- 
filtrated with intentionally 
injurious rumors, vicious un- 
derhanded propaganda, and 



































malicious nonsense chattered 
by fools. 

The basis of nearly every 
relation that exists in the 
advertising business is con- 
fidence. This is true of every 
kind of business, but it is espe- 
cially true of advertising. 

And the bane of the adver- 
tising business is the rumor- 
monger who passes from office 
to office with the news that 
Jones and Company are in 
financial difficulties, that 
Smith and Brown are about 
to lose their largest customers, 
that Jackson’s Monthly has 
been bought by the Flickering 
Film Company, and that Mr. 
Burns of the Burns Manu- 
facturing Company has re- 
ceived the resignation of every 
worth-while man on his staff, 
and is not on a vacation at all, 
but in a private insane asylum 
in North Carolina. 

Drat these people! Lacking 
enough brains and imagina- 
tion to be a constructive force 
in their business, they go 




















around spreading their poi- 
sonous effluvia of false or 
distorted information! Their 
number and the amount of 
attention paid to their scandal 
is the most disgraceful thing 
in the advertising business. 

If we seem to be a little out 
of temper, it is because it has 
become necessary for us to 
deny a repeated report that 
we “have closed our Chicago 
office.” There is not a word 
of truth in this. Our Chicago 
office is open and is going to 
remain open. Its personnel is 
larger than it has ever been 
and is being increased. All 
of which may be of interest 
to some who have heard or 
said otherwise. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 Strate Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormicr Bios. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion fer articles or services that deserve it 


























The Origin of -Illustrations That 
Compel Attention 


Basic Ideas So Original, So Radically Different, That It Is Impossible 
to Pass Them By 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


Aes advertising is lav- 
ishly illustrated. Study of 
the advertising of all other coun- 
tries proves at once that we are 
determined to embellish our sales 
messages in a manner undreamed 
of by the advertisers of the re- 
mainder of the world. Only at 
occasional times, however, does 
there appear an illustration which 
refuses to be passed by. This is 
the absolutely dominant and com- 
pelling picture, so unusual in idea 
and in execution that the public 
gives up and resigns itself to an 
immediate investigation. 
Technique seems to be of less 
importance than the basic idea, the 
conception. We can give a num- 


ber of very interesting examples, 


leading off with the latest cam- 
paign for Wright’s Health Under- 
wear. ; 

Recall such competitive under- 
wear advertising as you have seen 
over a period of years. For the 
most part it is conservative, ade- 
quate, but never, or seldom ever, 
attempting to break away from its 
own conventions. 

There are original drawings, 
very well done, involving human- 
interest situations. There are pho- 
tographic illustrations, true to life. 
Occasionally a house will seek an 
innovation by doing the unusual, 
as in the case of Duofold—pic- 
turizing service rather than the 
actual product. The Duofold idea 
is to show the contrast between 
wearers of two different kinds of 
underclothing, and to bring out 
the arguments by poses, facial ex- 
pressions, etc. 

The current Wright campaign 
has arrived at the type of illus- 
tration which absolutely compels 
attention. The underwear, in ac- 
tion, is placed against strongly 
contrasting backgrounds, in half- 
tone, of winter scenes. Men run- 


ning, men stepping into automo- 
biles, men ascending snow-covered 
steps are suggested, with actual 
bodies missing. It is the under- 
wear which suggests the actual 
human presence, and, of course, 
the result is incongruous, startling, 
because who ever heard of ani- 
mated undergarments, out on city 
streets, going through such stunts? 


UNUSUAL ILLUSTRATION TO COMPEL 
ATTENTION 


From the advertiser’s point of 
view, the thing settles down to 
this: the great proportion of 
underwear advertising is similar 
in pictorial effects and ideas. 
Competition is keen. The public 
will find it necessary to stop and 
investigate the Wright advertising 
because it is unlike anything else. 
And when you get down to the 
copy, it is as clear-thinking and as 
rational as the illustrations are 
astonishing. Can an_ illustration, 
in a case of this kind, serve a 
more useful purpose? Mere pic- 
tures of garments do not differ 
to any appreciable extent. And 
the present generation is reactive 
to innovation in everything. 

Frankly, then, the Wright cam- 
paign, on its illustrative side, ad- 
mits that it seeks to compel atten- 
tion at all hazards, in the face of 
heavy competition of a similar 
product, 

When a safety-razor concern, in 
liberal advertising space, to ex- 
ploit its special steel blades, shows 
a man shaving with a hand-saw, 
to illustrate the caption, “Would 
you shave yourself with a saw?” 
it does not pretend that the pic- 
ture is entirely rational. It is ex- 
aggeration with a definite purpose. 
It contends that if men could ex- 
amine the cutting edges of certain 
shaving blades they would agree 
that the exaggeration was not so 
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forced, after all, and the picture is 
one calculated to stop the indiffer- 
ent, lazy-minded man who is not 
inclined to pay much attention to 
advertising. 

The picture ingredients of two 
barrels of lubricant and two men 
in chairs, looking at them, would 
not, under ordinary circumstances, 
make exciting material for an ad- 


For men who work and play outdoors— 
THIS UNDERWEAR MEANS HEALTH AND WARMTH 


be outdoors «hen there's sevemteen-snch 
lake, with « razor wind from the north, al 
ad comforable in Wright's Heath 


Wright's Health Underwear wi ene. And wee the underwear itaelf at your favorte 
store the next time you go by ¢ 


ip tnimad with « penented taop cdech. This founare 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 


WRIGHT'S UNDERWEAR COMPANY, INc., 74 Leonard Street, New York City 


“PORTY VYERARS, THE FINEST OF 


PURPOSE OF THE ILLUSTRATION, DARING AS IT IS, 


CANNOT BE MISTAKEN 


vertising illustration. However, 
when used as in a Vacuum Oil 
page, the results can become 
attention-compelling. The barrels 
are shown in giant size, as two 
men in miniature sit and study 
them, set off by a background of 
factories. The contrast of sizes 
and proportions gives the illustra- 
tion its “kick.” 

There have been pictures of 
Ford cars in every conceivable 
pose and. position and for many 
different accounts, but a Milwau- 
kee Timer design provides the un- 
usual feature. The road ahead of 
the car is made up of sheets torn 


UNDERWEAR 
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from a calendar and the adver- 
tiser states that his product will 
prove invaluable during the cold 
months ahead. That highway of 
calendar pages is the innovation, 
lifting its composition and idea 
out of the rut. 

No great pictorial thrill in a 
factory and a block of wood. The 
Jennison-Wright Company, pro- 
ducer of wood-block 
for industrial build- 
ings, has occasion, 
however, to employ 
both very often. But 
when a hand holding 
a sample block reaches 
out into the advertise- 
ment compellingly, and 
when a complete fac- 
tory is drawn atop that 
block, the picture at- 
tracts us immediately. 

Did you ever com- 
pare your skin with a 
leaf—an ordinary leaf 
from a tree? 

One page of a series 
for Fairy Soap re- 
minds us of the simi- 
larity with an illus- 
tration, which being 
totally dissimilar from 
the average soap em- 
bellishment, arouses 
curiosity. We simply 
must read the answer. 
There is the leaf—in 
a driving downpour of 
rain, its intricaté 
markings perfectly ap- 
parent. 

The text at once 
convinces us that the 
picture is by no means dragged in 
by the heels. There is a legitimate 
excuse for it and it is valuable in 
pointing a moral : “Your skin is like 
a leaf. It has an outer and inner 
layer. It has pores that breathe 
and perspire, and cells that respond 
to the magic influence of heat and 
light. How beautiful the woods 
appear after a gentle shower! 
Every leaf takes on a new toucl! 
of color. Nature’s bath, refreshing 
and invigorating, demands no dra 
tic cleansing aid. Are you keeping 
your skin, which is like the leaf, in 
a clean condition and by natural 
processes ?” 
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iF YOU LIVED IN _ ST.LOUIS 


—You'd under- 


stand your 
wife's preference 


WITHIN a week she could 
name the best St. Louis 
newspaper. 

She’d point to the Globe- 
Democrat’s Women’s Pages. 
She’d show you the hints from 
Vogue, Vanit) Fair, House and 
Garden. 

She’ call your attention to 
the regular contributions of 
Kathleen Norris, Antoinette 
Donnelly, Dr. W. A. Evans, 
Marion Rubincam. 

She’d insist on the Globe- 
Democrat above all the other 
St. Louis newspapers. 

And yeu? . . . Well, natur- 
ally, you’d understand better 
than ever the Globe-Democrat'’s 


value to advertisers. 
Globe- 
Democrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


F. St. J. Richards, - - - 

‘a | S. Osborn, 

J. R. Scolaro, 

C. Geo. Krogness, - - San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd.,- - - London 
Assoc. American Newspapers, - Paris 
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What a relief, on looking 
through so much beauty soap ad- 
vertising, to come upon a leaf, its 
surface dimpled with rain! The 
average reader is quick to respond 
to a new idea presented in a new 
way. 

And now we come to a startling 


NRUI 


E MOTORS FOR 


EVINRUDE CALLS ON THE READER’S IMAGINATION 


photographic illustration, unlike 
anything we have seen before. 
Two hands are deliberately dip- 
ping a handsome new coat into a 
bucket of water. It is dripping, 
bedraggled. 

It is the Clothcraft method of 
compelling you to take notice on 
the subject of men’s clothing. 
Will the suit you buy stand this 
test? 

Any piece of high-class serge 
may be soaked in water and yet 
remain absolutely unharmed. But 
just soak a whole suit in water! 
Will all the parts—after the suit 
is soaked, dried and pressed—re- 
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tain their original form and be as 
good as new? 

Striking questions with a re- 
markable illustration. The adver- 
tiser claims that a Clothcraft suit 
will stand this trying test, and the 
picture of the bucket of water 
and the bedraggled suit has mad« 
us read every line of 
text with abiding in- 
terest. 

There appeared not 
long ago a_ unique 
page in colors for 
Evinrude motors. We 
will hazard the state- 
ment that everyone 
who caught a glimpse 
of it went further 
than the mere picture 

A boat is humming 
along through starlit 
night, the Evinrude 
doing its work well 
And a man sits astern, 
pipe in-hand. But 
there are no features. 
There is no detail. It 
is the silhouette of a 
man, made of white 
paper, as if cut with 
a pair of scissors. 
And how odd it ap- 
pears, in contrast to 
the surrounding com- 
plete detail in color! 

The advertiser does 
this astonishing thing 
because he wishes to 
visualize you, com- 
fortably operating the 
Evinrude. And if 
there was detail in 
face, in figure, it 
would not be the reader. Imagi- 
nation is asked to fill in that 
outline. 

It is just such illustrations and 
ideas as these that compel atten- 
tion, stop the reader, attract those 
who are most difficult to pin down. 


N. B. Missell in Charge of 
“Aztec” Sales 


N. B. Missell, formerly with the 
American Ever-Ready Works of New 
York, has been made general sales man 
ager for the Asbestos Textile Company 
North Brookfield, Mass., manufacture: 
of Aztec brake lining, a new product 
with sales headquarters at Boston. 
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The Happ 
Modiem’ 


NCOME TAX reports from the State of Massachu- 
setts for the years 1919 and 1920 (the latter issued 
quite recently) show that the “happy-medium” class 
—the not-too-rich and not-too-poor—represents a 
total well worth considering by dispensers of things- 
worth-while. The official figures: 


1919 1920 

Incomes of $50,000 to $100,000 917 
Incomes of 20,000 to 4,174 
Incomes of 10,000 to 8,037 
Incomes of 5,000 to j 21,408 
Totals 34,536 


This shows an increase of 4,027 in happy-meduim in- 
comes. It is fair to assume that the reports for 1921 and 
1922 will be equally attractive. 


At our advanced price of three cents The American is a 
growing favorite in happy-medium-income circles. Th's 
was proved by a recent canvass of 1,009 automobile owaers 
in Greater Boston, which showed that 457 of them are regu- 
lar readers of the American, as against 543 readers of ALL 


THE OTHER Boston daily newspapers. 


We shall be glad to enter into further correspondence 
on this subject or have one of our representatives call. 


80 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


MR. C. I. PUTNAM, 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK CITY 
MR. J. F. FITZPATRICK, 504 HEARST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
MR. ARTHUR BOOTH, 68 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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LARGEST FARM PAPER — 1,150,000 








Prominent Farmers 
Readers of The Farm Journal 


“Keenly interested in improving farm standards, 
his farm and home are always at the disposal of 
extension workers for demonstrations, pleasure or 
rest.” 





THE FARM JOURNAL—1,150,000 
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THE FARM JOURNAL—1,150,000 








Martin of Two-Bars Ranch 


George D. Martin, farmer legislator from Jetmore, 
Kansas, wanted to kill the inheritance tax law. “He 
didn’t orate,” according to the Topeka State Journal, 
“he ‘passed among them’ and salted down the necessary 
votes.” He is logical, dryly humorous and sincere—the 
qualities most necessary to persuade farmers to his 
beliefs. 


In Mr. Martin’s opinion, marketing is the greatest 
farm problem, co-operative marketing the solution, and 
the “farm bureau comes very near filling the bill.” He 
is president of Hodgeman County farm bureau, so we 
judge they will do some lively cooperative marketing. 
He is a “dirt” farmer, or rancher, actively managing 
his farm and “actually working every day, in the saddle 
or with the teams.” That’s the kind of a leading 
farmer in whose methods and opinions his neghbors 
have confidence. 


As a young chap, Mr. Martin went Klondiking after 
a year at agricultural college and a business course. 
For seven years he mined, mail-carried and merchanted 
with much enjoyment but little profit. Then he came 
back in 1904 and bought a $2,500 farm and equipment, 
with a reserve capital of “nerve.” Since then he has 
accumulated land and livestock to $60,000 and invested 
additional farm profits in government bonds and other 
outside investment. His method, he says, “is sticking 
to one line through thick and thin.” 


Mr. Martin is a regular reader of The Farm Journal. 
He says, “Every edition of The Farm Journal has 
many useful suggestions and good things.” 


The farm Journal 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





LARGEST FARM PAPER—1,150,000 
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Prohibition Hasn’t Hurt 
the Price of Grape Juice 


Business is good in Erie. The substantial, 
progressive city on the lake is busy mak- 
ing stoves, machinery, automobile tires, 
electrical appliances and a hundred and 
one things the world needs and is buying 
rapidly. Men are working, wages are 
good, there is pie in the top of the dinner 
pail. 

In the fruit belt which surrounds Erie the 
crop has been enormous. It js a great 
year for grapes and prohibition hasn’t 
hurt the price of grape juice. Every other 
farmer has a new car and is sending his 
daughter away to college. There is money 
in and around Erie. And throughout this 
rich field, the city and surrounding terri- 
tory, there is one splendid daily paper 
which has the ear and the confidence of 
the people. Thirty-four years of leader- 
ship in its field have given the Erie Daily 
Times a prestige of high value to the 
advertiser who uses its columns. 


Advertisers will do well to put this paper 
on their preferred list. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday 


Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 





ow a Grocery 


Wholesaler Is 


reparing for National Advertising 


Park & Tilford Starts in by Standardizing Packages and Changing 
System of Distribution 


By S. C. 


Vis few exceptions, the 
jobbers of the country al- 
ays have been convinced that 
s was not a business that could 
idvertised profitably on a na- 
al scale. In the food lines, 
have been content, if they 
ertised at all, to use local 
liums sparingly. Grocery 
lesalers, generally, have con- 
red that they were operating 
too narrow a margin of profit 
employ the most modern 
ethods of selling and advertis- 
‘, and have limited the sale of 
specialties to territories that 
fixed by freight rates and 
mpetition. 
But Park & Tilford, of New 
‘ork, are demonstrating that, 
‘ith the right merchandise and 
proper method of merchandis- 
ig, the accepted limitations are 
alse. This concern, after only 
ven months of active effort, 
ollowing a year of experimenta- 
ion, is proving that it is possible 
or a jobber of an extensive line 
high-class food products to 
ain national distribution for his 
oods, and then to sustain and in- 
rease the demand for them 
hrough advertising. 
he company has published half- 
bage advertisements, announcing 
he appointment of its dealers, in 
bout 400 newspapers. It has also 
coll a great deal of direct ma- 
rial, And the present advertising 
lans are expected to culminate 
a general campaign in national 
publications and other mediums as 
oon as the increasing distribu- 
ion warrants such development. 
Undoubtedly, because of their 
xcellent reputation and long ex- 
erience, Park & Tilford enjoy 
‘tain advantages that greatly 
a -cilitate their gaining distribu- 
ion. It is probable that their 
bresent results would have been 


Lambert 


impossible if they did not have an 
established reputation and a large 
mail-order business on high-grade 
domestic and imported food 
products. 

However, in the application of 
their selling plan, they are facing 
unusual conditions and solving 
many unusual problems. And 
while they feel that they have, as 
yet, made only a good start, there 
are a number of excellent sugges- 
tions in the details of their plans 
and the success they already have 
achieved. 

The plan is largely the work of 
Charles J. Michaels, manager of 
the distributors’ department, who 
joined the organization four years 
ago. He has had a wide experi- 
ence aS a salesman and _ sales 
manager in other lines, and has 
sold several high-class specialties 
to the best grocery trade. 

“Eighty-two years ago,” he said 
recently, “Park & Tilford began 
operating retail stores of the 
highest class in New York. Since 
that time, literally hundreds of 
thousands of people have made 
purchases from them for gift pur- 
poses, and have shipped P. & T 
candies, fancy and imported goods 
and many unusual items in the 
grocery line to all parts of the 
country. Long ago, this sort of 
thing had developed a large mail- 
order business, and during the last 
twenty-five years, the company 
has built it up by the circulation 
of frequent catalogues. 


PRODUCTS WERE WIDELY SOLD 


“When we launched our plan 
there was not a city in the coun- 
try where we did not have many 
customers, and in most of the good 
towns, with the exception of those 
in the far West, our goods were 
well known to most of the best 
trade. Throughout all of the 
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East our retail mail-order busi- 
ness was very large. 

“As for wholesale business, 
Park & Tilford sold their goods 
just as other grocery jobbers sell 
them. Practically any grocer who 
enjoyed good credit could buy 
their merchandise. And _ their 
dealers were competing with the 
company’s mail-order business; 
few of them pushed the goods, 
and few carried sufficient goods 
to represent the line. 

“Now, because of the operation 
of the new plan, we sell but one 
store in a town or community. 
In the cities we sell a store in 
. each section, and as many as neces- 
sary to supply the known demand ; 
but we are careful to establish 
only those accounts that cannot 
compete with one another in any 
way. In every instance the store 
selected to represent us must be 
well located, adequately financed, 
and have an excellent local repu- 
tation, Where we cannot find or 
sell such a store we prefer not 
to be represented. 

“Our plan is discriminating; but 
when we find the man we want, 
we are enabled to offer him in- 
ducements which usually prompt 
him to accept our proposition. 
We are really using the best ele- 
ments of the chain-store idea in 
order to organize a national dealer 
force which will co-operate with 
us closely. 

“However, before we could be- 
gin to execute the plan, we had to 
get, the lines in readiness. Until 
two years ago, almost every pack- 
age we sold was different from 
every other. The line presented as 
great a variety in appearance as 
it did in products. And there was 
nothing but the firm name, usually 
printed in small type, to identify 
our packages as members of the 
same family. 

“That, of course, had to be 
changed, and we accomplished 
the change gradually. We selected 
an unusual design and, printed in 
red and blue, it now identifies 
every Park & Tilford product. 
All of our packages bear a re- 
semblance that instantly estab- 
lishes their relationship to each 
other. 
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“That accomplished, we were 
ready to try out our plan, and last 
year we began experimenting. 
We established forty retail dis- 
tributor accounts. These were 
both old Park & Tilford customers 
and grocers who had never handled 
our goods; but in every instance 
they were the best -stores in their 
town or communities. 

“A careful study of these ac- 
counts enabled us to make the 
changes and modifications that 
perfected the plan. Seven months 
ago we were convinced that the 
principle of our merchandising 
was sound; the plan was shaped 
up and working splendidly, so we 
began organizing our sales force. 

“Ours is a proposition that 
must be sold, to the fullest extent 
of the meaning of the word. We 
have had some difficulty in find- 
ing just the type of salesman we 
must have. The selection and 
training of men have slowed our 
progress; but we now have twenty 
members of the sales force who 
are making good, and we will put 
on others as fast as we can find 
them.” 


PLAN IS FOUNDED ON EFFICIENT 
DEALER HELP 


The company gives each dis- 
tributor the exclusive retail sale 
of all P. & T. trade-marked prod- 
ucts in his territory, and an op- 
portunity to build up his own 
business on the goods, The estab- 
lished mail-order business is 
turned over to him, and, according 
tq a signed agreement, until he 
is prepared to fill all orders from 
mail-order customers in his terri- 
tory, the company fills them and 
credits him with a larger profit 
on the goods than he would make 
if he sold them from his own 
stock. 

“Tt is my _ conviction,” Mr. 
Michaels stated, “that our success 
depends on our ability to assist 
each one of our distributors to 
build up his business, and most of 
our effort is in that direction. In 
the first place, by co-operating 
with us, he places his store above 
chain-store competition, very 
largely. We also make an adver- 
tiser of him. In many instances, 
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Sales Figuises 


THE FIRST OF THE YEAR IS CHECK-UP TIME 
—gso the first issue of Electrical World in 1923, the 


Annual Review and Statistical issue, will give every 
manufacturer of products used by the electrical 1n- 
dustry three vitally important checks for sales work: 


1. Figures to check your past year's sales against total sales. 
2. Data on which to check your 1923 sales budget. 


3. Classification of advertised products for buyers of 
electrical equipment to check against purchasing cards. 


Get your product in this classified list. 
Date— January 6, 1923. Closing Date— December 29, 1922. 


Electrical World 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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we advertise him more extensively 
than he ever has been advertised 
before. Then we assure him a 
legitimate and stable profit. The 
prices we quote to consumers al- 
low __our distributors an adequate 
profit based on a fair volume and 
a prompt turnover. 

“Furthermore, each of our dis- 
tributors. has the advantage of 
buying from us all of the imported 
articles for which we are the 
American selling agents, and he 
pays the same prices that jobbers 
have to pay. Then we turn over 
to him a certain amount of Christ- 
mas and other holiday business 
which grocers have not had before, 
as a rule, and, with window dis- 
plays and other advertising, we as- 
sist him in building up this profit- 
able special volume. 

“It is readily seen that all of 
these advantages depend largely on 
advertising for their effectiveness. 
As soon as we have completed 
arrangements with a distributor 
we insert. in his local papers an 
advertisement measuring fourteen 
inches by four columns, announc- 
ing his exclusive agency in his 
territory. This is followed up by 
a series which tells the story of 
Park & Tilford food products, 
listing many of the items, and 
illustrating the trade-mark. 

“We have also sent printed an- 
nouncements through the mails to 
all of our own mail-order cus- 
tomers in each retail distributor’s 
territory, informing them that he 
has been appointed to represent us, 
and requesting them to patronize 
him in the future. In this mailing, 
we have also included all of his 
regular customers and the pros- 
pects on his list. 

“In many instances, our regular 
mail-order customers have _ re- 
sisted our attempt to change their 
buying habits. So we have filled 
their orders direct, crediting 
profits to distributors, and have 
written many letters explaining 
the plan. We have done and will 
continue to do a great deal of 
educational work. Frequently we 
have induced our distributors to 
call on our established customers 
to explain the plan and outline its 
conveniences. It has also been 
necessary to assure many cus- 
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tomers that there will be no ad- 
vance in prices and no change in 
the quality of the goods. Our 
correspondence in this field is 
already comparatively large; but 
we are developing it further, for 
it pays. 

“Within seven months we have 
established about 400 retail dis 
tributors, who are actively co 
operating with us. There are at 
least 500 more who have accepted 
our proposition and are getting 
their stocks in condition to re- 
ceive our line. By the first of 
the year we expect to have at 
least 2,000, and a careful survey 
of the country indicates that 10, 
000 will be our maximum for 
about the next eight years. 

“There is a limit to the number 
of distributors we can sell; but 
there is no apparent limit to tl 
volume of business we can de- 
velop through their co-operation 
After we have secured a sufficient 
number to make general advertis 
ing profitable, we intend launch- 
ing a national campaign in the 
best publications. We shall also 
give every distributor individual 
attention, as we are doing now; 
we shall endeavor to make each 
one the best and most prominent 
merchant of any kind in his com 
munity. We shall build up our 
own volume by building up the 
volume of our distributors. And 
we have gone far enough with 
the plan to know that we can do 
this. We are convinced that we 
have solved the problem of how a 
wholesaler of high-class merchan- 
dise, on which he has established 
a good reputation, can become a 
national advertiser.” 


Made a Director of United 
Advertising Corporation 


Mrs. Morton Leffingwell was elected 
a director of the United Advertising’ 
Corporation, New York, at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. Mrs 
Leffingwell is one of the executors of 
the estate of her father, the late Samue 
Pratt, former president of the Unite: 
Advertising Corporation. 


with the Joseph Mac 
Printing ouse, Detroit, Mich., fo 
the last ten years, has joined the sale- 
and service department of the Saturday 
Night Press, printers, also of Detroit 


R. S. Ayer, 
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News Dominates In Advertising 
Because Je Covers Detroit 


HE confidence which the Detroit public has in 
The Detroit News, as has been shown time and 
time again in the way that Detroit has followed the 
counsel of this paper in civic affairs, is no little fac- 
tor in the results that advertisers obtain from the 
columns of The News. An article, advertised in The 
News, has prestige combined with enormous circula- 
tion. Advertisers know this. During October The 
Detroit News, week days, published 1,867,684 agate 
lines of advertising. Its next competitor printed 
727,846 agate lines and the third paper published only 
686,476 agate lines. The News thus carried more ad- 
vertising than all its competitors combined and more 
than twice the amount carried by any one paper. 


The Sunday News Also Leads 


In Circulation and Advertising 


7 Detroit Sunday News also led its competi- 

tors by a substantial margin particularly in Clas- 
sified, Rotogravure, Automotive and National ad- 
vertising. In both Rotogravure and National ad- 
vertising The Sunday News has greatly increased its 
last year’s advertising lineage, the increase being 
about 42% in each case for the first 10 months. In 
Classified advertising The Detroit News is the ac- 
cepted medium of Detroit, publishing during the 
month of October more than 100,000 separate want 
ads.—a lead of 200%, or three times as many as the 
next Sunday paper. 


The Detroit News 


Two and a Half Times Nearest Competing City Week-Day Circula- 
tion. 284,124 Net Paid Total October Circulation 


Greatest Sunday Circulation in Michigan. 241,568 Net Paid Total 
for October 


“Always in the Lead” 














but 


‘ ©TAND beside the falls and 
- watch the rush and hear the 
roar. You get the feeling of 
strength and power—magnificence, 
too—yet wild and uncontrolled. 
Now step into the power house and 
listen to the hum of the generators 
and the steady purr of the great 
turbines. Here again you get the 
feel of strength and power; there’s 
almost a reverence in its absolute 
control to human need. Yes, the 
same water—but one’s directed to 
bring results—the other undirected, 
means wasted work with no results 
at all. 





Business Paper advertising repre- 
sents a directed force absolutely in 
control—without the splash and 
scenery, but prepared to do the 
work. Behind each issue stands 
circulation to a special trade di- 
rected to that field alone. Behind 
each issue, too, stands a staff of 
experts—field men and editors, the 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 125 member papers reaching 
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highest salaried in the publishing 
business, directing its force to big- 
ger business profits and greater 
work accomplished for human 
needs, 


And advertising meshes in—a gear 
within a gear to bring results con- 
trolled to fill the selling need, and 
to bring them quickly, surely, 
wastelessly. Business Paper ad- 
vertising means 100% utilization 
of advertising ‘“‘power,”’ and its 
moderate cost permits continuity 
in its application. 


The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., can give you all available facts 
for using Business Paper space on 
a profitable basis; can help both 
the advertiser and agent develop 
his field and prove his facts. 


“ } ’ 
arr) 
Wi S 
man 
( ' 
| 


* Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments, 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street 
54 different fields of industry 
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largest daily circulation 
in the state of Washington 


largest daily circulation 
in the city of Seattle 


Seattle Star 


MEMBER A.B.C. 


Over 72,000 Net Paid 


OVEr 15,000 
more 


daily circulation 


than any other 
Seattle paper 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
National Representatives 


























The Sampling Idea as Applied to 
General Advertising 


Alabastine Company Widens Market by Publishing Actual Demonstra- 
tions of New Use for Old Product 


44 
ki 


ing 


COARSE sponge, a piece of 
tin or glass and some stated 
is of Alabastine—here, accord- 


to an advertising 


campaign 


magazine advertising in a way 
that is really an adaptation of the 
sampling method. The page ad- 
vertisement describes the process 


being carried on by the Alabastine 
Company, of Grand Rapids, 


and tells in a general way how it 
can be produced. And then on 
the back of the page 
is an actual showing 





of one of the Opaline 





Another of the Many Wonderful New Effects 
Which Can Be Made With 
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effects produced by a 
specified combination 
of Alabastine. Up to 
date the company has 
worked out nineteen 
separate Opaline. ef- 
fects and each will be 
made the subject of 
an advertisement and 
be reproduced exact- 
ly as it would appear 
on the wall. In all 
the company’s adver- 
tising the idea is be- 
ing featured strongly 
but the actual effects 
will be shown only in 
certain magazines. 
highly interest- 
ing point involving 
postoffice regulations 
comes up here. Ac- 
tual samples of mer- 
chandise cannot be 
used in this manner. 
If a wallpaper con- 
cern for example 
were to have its ad- 
vertisement printed 


a 














on the back of a piece 





ADVERTISEMENT FEATURES DIRECTIONS FOR 
THE BACK OF THE INSERT 


Mich., are the ingredients for pro- 
ducing on walls what the com- 
pany calls its Opaline Process. In 
other words, here is a way of 
using an old product so as to pro- 
duce more satisfactory decorative 
results and, incidentally, to use 
more of it than was necessary 
under the old method. 

The new idea is being worked 
out in the company’s general 


of its wallpaper the 
advertising matter 
would at once become 
and be subjected to 


USING ON 


merchandise 
postoffice regulations as such. — 
However, there is a nice dis- 


tinction between wallpaper or 
any other piece of actual mer- 
chandise and the illustration of 
the Opaline process. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the actual 
Alabastine is used in showing the 
Opaline process on the back of 
the advertisement it is regarded 
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as merely a printed sample of an 
effect that can be produced through 
the mixing and application of cer- 
tain tints. The same effect could 
be approximated in process color 
work. 

In other words, the “sampling” 
of the Opaline process in the 
company’s magazine advertising is 
merely a proposition of Alabastine 
mechanically applied. The inserts 
are printed mechanically just as 
they would be if ink were used 
in illustrating the Opaline process. 
The method of applying the 
Alabastine was what caused the 
Post Office Department to rule that 
the magazines carrying the inserts 
were fully entitled to use the mails 
in the regular way and at the 
regular rates. The Department 
held that the sheet was not an 
actual sample of merchandise be- 
cause it was not shown applied 
to a wall nor was it of a nature 
that it could be used on the wall. 

The advertising, which is di- 
rected to the householder, is 
based on the probability that the 
work may be “home made.” Ex- 
plicit directions are given in each 


presentation. Details are set forth 
that would not be necessary if the 
talk were being addressed to a 


professional decorator. The proc- 
ess is one of having the walls and 
ceiling of a room done in plain 
Alabastine and then decorating 
the side walls with other colors of 
Alabastine that may be desired, 
dabbing the additional colors on 
one by one with a sponge which is 
first rubbed on a piece of glass or 
tin to distribute the material 
evenly. 

The prospective customer is 
asked to send for a book giving a 
variety of samples of Opaline 
work which is sent without cost. 
In this the process is described 
much as is done in the advertising 
and the nineteen Opaline combina- 
tions illustrated with full direc- 
tions for reproducing them. For 
example, to decorate the walls in 
accordance with process No. 4 it 
is directed that No. 28 Alabastine 
be used for the background, No. 
22 for the first.color in the Opaline 
effect and No. 20 for the second 
color. 


When an inquiry is received, the 
prospect is sent a letter and a book 
of “Samples. Thén he is referred 
to the dealer for more definite in. 
formation. The dealer in each 
case is given the name of the 
prospect. 

“If people are interested enough 
to write to us regarding the proc. 
ess,” says J. L. Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the Alabastine Company, 
“we are going to do our best to 
educate them into being users of 
our material. 

“We are confident that the new 
method of advertising is working 
out satisfactorily. It is next to 
impossible in a case of this kind 
to tell what the results really are 
—or rather to trace them definitely 
with figures. But we learned long 
ago the folly of insisting on actual 
figures as a basis for knowing 
what a campaign was accomplish- 
ing for us. But dealers say they 
have been selling more Alabastine 
since the advertising started and | 
guess this is the answer. 

“That the idea is getting over 
to the householder is shown by a 
fair number of letters received 
from people who say they have 
done the work successfully. But 
of course we do not expect to be 
swamped with returns of this kind. 
The local dealer is the one who 
really does most of the talking 
about the work. It is to him 
therefore that most of the reac- 
tions come and many of our deal- 
ers report highly satisfactory 
orders,” 

The company is not working 
against the local decorator in its 
advertising. In fact, it is really 
co-operating with him. The idea 
is to spread around some educa- 
tional material as to what the 
Opaline process can do and to 
form a background for sales ef- 
forts on the part of the. dealer. 
In numerous towns now pro- 
fessional decorators have been in- 
fluenced by the advertising to a 
place where they offer to make a 
specialty of this kind of work. 
Evidently they see the benefits of 
allying themselves with the de- 
mand that is being created among 
their customers by the new. kind 
of advertising. 
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the Country? 
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OX of the State Governors 
O read Life regularly 
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A Reward of 
Merit for Salesmen 


NaTionaL Liserty Insurance ComMPANY 
or AMERICA 
New Yorx 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We would like very much to obtain an 
expression of your opinion as to exactly 
what would be best to offer as a reward 
or an incentive for salesmen to procure a 
4 volume of business. 

hat has generally proved the most 
satisfactory and what is usually offered 
as a prize or a memento? 
F, L. Broxaw, 
Secretary. 


NYTHING from a trip to 

Europe with the wife to an 
order on a haberdasher for a 
pair of gloves will please the 
salesman who has done well in 
the competition. The man who is 
interested sufficiently in his work 
to make good in a drive appre- 
ciates recognition as much as 
he does the intrinsic value of the 
reward. He has the true competi- 
tive spirit, and men have risked 
their lives for a bit of blue rib- 


A trip to Europe and an or- 
der on a haberdasher have one 
thing in common—they have the 
personal touch which a check or 
a gold piece lacks. Orders on 
clothing firms, jewelers and other 
local tradesmen for a definite 
article of merchandise, a watch 
engraved with a suitable expres- 
sion from the head of the com- 
pany, these and similar things are 
usually more appreciated by sales- 
men than something cold and 
impersonal. And most of all it is 
well to remember that if a sales- 
man makes good and wins in a 
competition his record should be 
posted, written about in the house- 
organ or in some way given a 
certain amount of publicity. Men 
who have won in any line of 
work appreciate recognition. —[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


“International Studio” Appoints 
A. M. Carey 


“A. M. Carey, recently with Hearst's 
International, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of nternational 
Studio. Mr. rey previously had 
been with McCall’s Magazine Town 
and Country. 
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When ‘the Govetnment Uses 
Direct-Mail Advertising 


When Uncle Sam makes up his mind 
to use effective business methods for 
his own purposes, he nearly always 
gets superlative results. At least he did 
this time, by the use of one of the 
simplest forms of direct-mail adver. 
tising known to commerce—the penny 
postcard. 

Last August, the Financial Director 
of the Detroit Post Office sold $48,000 
worth of United States Treasury Szv. 
ings Certificates. It occurred to him 
that the business wasn’t nearly so large 
as it might be. He therefore sent 
out a simple Government postcard, which 
bore the following printed copy, no 
more: 

“Important 

“U. S. Treasury Savings Certificates 
purchased on and after October 1, 1922, 
will yield 4%. 

_“T am authorized to sell these Cer. 
tificates during September at a price to 
yield 44%. 

“If you have $20 or more I strongly 
urge you to take advantage of this 
opportunity. 

“John W. Smith, Postmaster. 

“Absolute Safety—Liberal Interest— 
Payment on Demand.” 

These cards were distributed to 100, 
000 Detroiters. The business for Sep- 
tember jumped from $48,000 to $153,360 

Of course this is a special instance, 
and of course it cost Uncle Sam prac- 
tically nothing to distribute these cards 

Iso, of course, an increase of business 
from $48,000 to $153,360 has some 
thing of a plea all its own to make!— 
From the “Bulletin” of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 


Resume Advertising of Reuter’s 
Soap 


A newspaper advertising campaign is 
being conducted by Reuter-Barry, Inc., 
New York, for Beuter’s Soap, which 
has not been advertised in this country 
for a num of years. 

In its copy the company states that 
Reuter’s Soap has been sold in foreign 
countries since 1880 “and today, more 
Reuter’s Soap is sold than any other in 
every country where it has been intro 
duced.” 

The campaign is being directed by the 
Morse International Agency, New York. 


Cleanser That Removes Stain 
and Odor Advertised 


A new product is being advertised in 
Chicago newspapers by Swift & Com- 
pany. It is called Sunbrite Cleanser. 
Double action is the theme of the adver- 
tisement, which says that the cleanser 
not only removes stains but also odors. 
The copy requests readers to experiment 
themselves by cutting an onion or a 
lemon with a knife and noticing how 
both the odor and stain disappear when 
the knife is cleaned p oy fon. The 
company is usin e slogan, ‘ 
pected to clean things fast.” 
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THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


8 GAINED 207 a UNE 
ve INTOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 
ses), *AN INCREASE OF MORE 
“af | THAN 3O PER CENT 


aster. 
terest— 


“= —| THE STAR'S GAIN REPRESENTS 
HE 47% of the TOTAL INCREASES 
MADE BY THE FOUR 


ST.LOUIS NEWSPAPERS 





uter’s 





j= figures 
show HOW ad- 
vertisers are shifting 


a greater amount of 
their appropriations dont Say ; Paper 
to The Star—concen- sa 
trated, result - pro- y ‘STAR 
' . ducing circulation in 
Stain | St. Louis and 40-mile frade Mark Registered 
trade radius explains 
sed in WHY. 
Com- | 
anser 
adver- 








National Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles San Franeisco 
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Preferred .. 5 





All of Chicago’s great 
dailies were included in 
the Pepsodent Company’s 
1920, 1921 and 1922 
schedules. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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1922 


_ |by Pepsodent 


And..... during 
that 3 year period 
ea dete the Herald 
and Examiner 
won—and held—a 
pronounced prefer- 
ence’ as a carrier 
of the Pepsodent 
advertising story 


*For the first 10 months of 
1922 . . . 29% more lineage 
than the next highest paper 


qg| and Examiner 


r= am 
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It’s a comfortable 
feeling — 


. To buy your clothes at a 





decent shop or from a good 
tailor; to carry a neat little 


balance in the bank; to shoot: 





an occasional round of golf 
a little better than you know 
how; to have your printing 
done by the Charles Francis 
Press—all these things help to 
keep a man satisfied with life. 





Charles Francis Press : 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 tk 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 





16, 1922 


_J 

















Selling a Line as a Department for 
the Retailer 


Vantine Offers a Proposition to Dealers That Attracts Trade and 
Increases Sales 


By James True 


T= practice of scattering the 
various articles of a large, 
advertised line among sections of 
a department store, or among dif- 
ferent cases and shelves of a drug 
or other smaller store, hampers 
retail selling. It retards the re- 
sults of advertising, and undoubt- 
edly loses many sales that store- 
displays of the entire line would 
attract. 

Realizing this, many manufac- 
turers have tried various methods 
of keeping their lines together in 
the store. Among them, A. A. 
Vantine & Company have been 
unusually successful with a selling 
plan that has induced a large num- 
ber of their customers to consider 
Vantine’s merchandise as a small 
department or special section. 
And all of the company’s recent 
merchandising effort, which has 
greatly increased the business, is 
planned with this idea as a 
motive. 

For many years the company 
operated a retail store in Fifth 
Avenue, which displayed a large 
collection of Oriental goods. In- 
cense was a specialty and, with the 
line of strange Oriental perfumes, 
the company created a mail-order 
business which led into the whole- 
sale field. After this business was 
built up it was sustained and in- 
creased by rather liberal cam- 
paigns of advertising for about 
five years. 

Two years ago last January, the 
business changed hands and the 
retail store was discontinued. All 
of the merchandising. effort was 
then concentrated on selling Van- 
tine’s toilet goods, perfumes and 
incense through the dealers of the 
country, and the volume of the 
present year is running more than 
four times that of 1919. How the 
advertising assisted this growth 
was related in an article, “Selling 
the Exotic to Main Street,” in 


Printers’ INK of September 14, 
this year. But the details of the 
reorganization of the line and the 
selling plans that are establishing 
new store departments are even 
more significant and suggestive. 

The old management sold its 
wholesale production to a number 
of large jobbers, and encouraged 
them with magnetic discounts and 
advertising to gain national dis- 
tribution. The sales force consist- 
ed of but two men. Under the 
new management, the force has 
been built up to fifty-two salesmen 
by the sales manager, F. J. Atkin- 
son, who has been in charge since 
the business changed hands. 

For a number of years, Mr. 
Atkinson has been actively inter- 
ested in the retail drug business, 
and for eighteen years he was on 
the road with Parke, Davis & Co. 
Recently he explained that the re- 
markable growth of his company 
during the last two years has been 
due to two things—a rapid gain- 
ing of distribution through the 
smaller cities and towns, and de- 
partmentizing the line in order 
that it be made conspicuous in the 
stores. 

“Our first determination,” he 
said, “in taking over the business, 
was to increase distribution by 
placing our goods in as many 
stores as possible in all towns of 
a population of 2,000 and over. 
And we sent our men out with in- 
structions to sell all retailers di- 
rect who would buy in adequate 
quantity. 

“Understand, we do not de- 
preciate the value of the jobbers’ 
effort in our behalf; their service 
is invaluable; but to carry out our 
plans we must keep in close touch 
with the dealer. We are mer- 
chandising on the basis of increas- 
ing the dealer’s business by assist- 
ing him to create and attract busi- 
ness that he would not get without 
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our goods and our methods. 

“The idea of departmentizing 
the line was suggested by the fact 
that, for several years, a number 
of large department stores have 
found it profitable to place a girl 
in charge of the stock of Vantine’s 
Incense and an assortment of 
burners, thus creating a small 
department. 

“However, we found that there 
was a great deal to do with the 
line before we could develop this 
idea and make it attractive and 
profitable for small stores. In the 
first place, there was but one odor 
of Temple Incense, and the retail 
price of the smallest package was 
seventy-five cents. The rest of 
the line, toilet waters, perfumes, 
extracts, creams, powders and the 
like, was all prepared and priced 
with the intention of attracting 
Fifth Avenue trade. 

“The entire line had to be popu- 
larized without cheapening the 
quality. Incense was, of course, 
the most important item from a 
selling standpoint, because it was 
popular and less competitive than 
any of the other items. So we 
produced five new distinctive 
odors, and we put them up in 
smaller packages—one, for intro- 
ductory purposes, to sell for 
twenty-five cents. Then we per- 
fected an incense cone, one that 
would burn freely without the ad- 
mixture of combustible material. 
Thus we built up an incense line 
to meet all demands. 

“The rest of the line we reor- 
ganized in the same way, increas- 
ing it with new and inexpensive 
items. Then, with the line of 
Temple Incense as a leader, we 
were able to go ahead with a de- 
partment proposition so strong in 
advertising, novelty and profit at- 
tractions that a live dealer, no 
matter how small, could not fail to 
realize its advantages. 

“The establishing of a Vantine 
department in a store is usually 
in the nature of a growth, begin- 
ning with the display and demon- 
stration of the incense. Last year 
we spent almost all of our adver- 
tising appropriation in populariz- 
ing this product, and for several 
years the old organization fea- 
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tured it in all advertising. For 
this reason, and because of its 
novelty, incense is associated with 
the name Vantine in the con- 
sciousness of many people. Hence 
it is natural for them to go to : 
counter displaying our incens 
and ask for our other products 

“In taking advantage of thi 
condition, it is less expensive anc 
more productive for the dealer tc 
offer all of our goods in a group, 
devoting a small section to them 
And wherever it is possible we in- 
duce the dealer to place our stock 
in charge of one sales person. In 
that case, calls for goods not in 
stock are always effective, and the 
plan greatly facilitates distribution 
of the entire line. 

“The proposition gives to the 
dealer a stock, in incense, that 
turns over every ten days or two 
weeks and is highly profitable. 
The other items may be slower; 
but the entire line, when invest- 
ment, space used, attractiveness 
and profit are considered, is un- 
usually interesting to the retailer. 
And the department ties up the 
store at a glance with all of our 
advertising, and simplifies all of 
our merchandising. 

“This year we are spending only 
about one-fourth of our advertis- 
ing appropriation on incense, and 
the balance on perfumes and other 
special items. But we are still 
using Temple Incense as_ the 
leader in establishing departments, 
and its sale is increasing splen- 
didly. 

“The success of our department 
plan is due to three things: it is 
attractive to and convenient for 
the customer; for the dealer it is 
economical in both selling ex- 
pense and space, and is unusually 
profitable; and it gives us a plan 
which enables us to merchandise 
our goods throughout the country 
by sending our salesmen to small 
towns that could not be made 
profitably with any other plan we 
know of. 

“The effectiveness of the plan 
is well indicated by results. We 
are spending but little more for 
advertising than the old manage- 
ment spent; but the business has 
more than quadrupled.” 
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Little Advertising 
Jokers 


By Claude Schaffner 


HAT all advertisers furnish 
their agents with monthly 
statements of inquiries and sales, 
That no big corporations ever 
sign and send back a postcard. 

That no plate finisher was ever 
an artist. 

That an agency usually begins 
its services by changing the vic- 
tim’s firm name. 

That professional men are im- 
mune to the printed word. 

That early to bed makes the 
copy writer sluggish the next day. 

That newspaper promotion copy 
without the word “First” is a gone 
gosslin’. 

That “society” never succumbs 
to anything but nightmare art. 

That the agent always feels hurt 
when a magazine representative 
goes “over his head” td the ad- 
vertiser. 

That Prohibition took the kick 
out of copy. 

That a trade-mark should be 
abolished when the sales force gets 
tired of it. 

That a direct-mail advertiser is 
a customer till he leaves the 
printer for an agency, when he be- 
comes a client. 

That the employees in all food 
factories wear white coats. 

That 12 quarters are better than 
3 pages, or vice versa, depending 
on the product, or what you have. 


National Campaign Planned for 
Durée Bedspreads 


Manufacturing Com- 
Mass., manufacturer 
Durée bedspreads, 


Stevens 
Fall River, 


The 


is planning a 
national advertising campaign that will 
start next year. he account has been 
placed with the Tracy-Parry Company, 
hiladelphia advertising agency. 


Louis Balsam Heads Better 
Letters Association 

Louis Balsam has been appointed 
chairman of the Better Letters Associa- 
tion, a departmental of the R nae t — 
Advertising Association. 
is president of The Mailbs "Publish 
ing Company and editor of 
bag. 
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Film House Advertises Its 
“West Point”’ Ushers 


Feature films and musical ro 
grammes are only two of the sglling 
points which the Balaban & Katz thea 
tres in Chicago find it worth while t 
advertise. Recently these theatres use 
large newspaper space to tell theatre 
goers in Chicago of the service it trains 
its ushers to render. The point that 
~ I advertising stressed was that the 

ers in these theatres “have the ad- 
vantages of good breeding and at least 
a high school education. Many of the 
ushers now at work in these theatres 
are university and college students.” 

“These ushers are picked men,” said 
the copy. “They are selected with as 
much care as the cadets at int Na- 
tion’s Military Academy. are 
trained by a graduate of won" oint, 
who devotes his entire time, thought 
and intelligence to the development of 
the most advanced usher service the 
American theatre has ever known. 

“They are the only members of the 
organization who come in direct, per- 
sonal contact with the: public, and we 
know, that the importance of their 
training cannot be overestimated. All 
this explains why these ushers are able 
to handle large crowds smoothly with- 
out excitement or fuss—why they are 
always polite and alert and serve you 
promptly and efficiently. It is another 
reason why you enjoy yourself thor- 
oughly when you are in a Balaban & 
Katz theatre.” 


Advertising That Gets Results 
in South Africa 


The American Consul at Cape Town, 
South Africa, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce regarding ad- 
vertising in that country, quotes the 
following remarks of a South African 
on advertising: 

“Our people have both the time and 
the inclination to read. ‘Take them 
into your confidence. Tell them why. 
If you cannot tell them everything 
about your product in the advertise- 
ment, get them to write for a booklet. 

“If yours is a special line, illustrate 
its advantages pictorially, filling in with 
plain ‘reason-why’ man-to-man talk. 
Advertise from a South African ad- 
dress. The spirit of South Africa is 
along the countryside. There is a dou- 
ble reason in this. A South African 
address inspires confidence, and the 
spirit of South Africa is conservative. 
This is a conservative country. 

“The ‘Buy Green's Biscuits’ and 
‘Swallow Smith’s Soups’ advertisements 
are ineffective in South Africa. They 
pay only until the good advertiser 
comes along and puts out forceful, at- 
tractive copy.” 


Gardner Motor Car Account 
with Detroit Agency 


on Ay ~4 Motor Co., St. Louis, 

its advertising account in 

= mee of the Albee Corporation, 
Detroit advertising agency. 
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32,692,065 people live in 106 
cities exceeding 530,000 
population = 









Only 40% of the circulation 
of the women's magazines 
reaches these cities; for 
example, 776,406 copies of 
the leading publication. 









90% of the 14,500,000 ,000 
Street Car riders yearly are 
in those cities. 







The people in the cities who 
get the magazines containing 
your messages once-a-month or 
less, and the greater number 

of millions who do not, should 
be followed up continuously, 

day after day, so as to make 
new customers, remind old 

users and bring your product 
out of all cupboards more often. 


ae 


National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 


Central Office Home Office Western Office 
Borland Blidg., Chicago Candler Bldg. N. Y. Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
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Why Farm and Home Lineage 
Makes a Gain of 


69 Per Cent 
Over Last December 


The December issue of Farm and 
Home has just gone to press with a 
69 per cent gain over 1921—the big- 
gest lineage of any December in its 
history, with the sole exception of 


1919. 


Farm and Home has furthermore 
made a substantial gain every month 
this year except January, and is the 
only National farm paper which has 
made such a record. 


On top of this, Farm and Home has 
turned down each month, as undesir- 
able, an average of approximately 900 
lines of advertising. 
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The mere fact of healthy growth, 
however, is only a symptom. 


The big thing is the reason behind 
that growth—i. e., the unquestioned 
evidence that Farm and Home is 
paying advertisers THIS YEAR. 


We shall be glad of the opportunity 
to give you this evidence in detail. 


The Farm and Home 
Bureau of Commercial Research 
is at your service 
without obligation 


FARM”°FAOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO.,Publishers 
WILLIAM A. WHITNEY, Advertising Counselor 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 


J. Lewis Draper J. W. Hastie 
Western Manager New York Manager 
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An Inside Tip 


on a 


1923 Farm Sales Campaign 


“We have ordered through the second 
largest manufacturing program for 
1923 that this company has ever put 
over. This is the result of an exhaus- 
tive survey of our territory which is 
checked by our salesmen’s reports! 


“Naturally, in merchandising these 
thousands of ———— we will need the 
help of The Farmer.” 


Sincerely yours, 
A persistent advertiser in 


The Northwosts Weekly Farm Paper 


The most effective marketing plan for the 
Northwest is one which includes an adequate 
advertising campaign in The Farmer. Let 
us discuss your particular problem with you. 
We may be able to submit some interesting 
material. 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
WEBB PUBLISHING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


Eastern Representatives : Western Representatives : 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave., New York City 1109 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





Enrolling the Selling Force in 
Credit-Collection Work 


Francis H. Leggett & Company Send Out Complete Instructions to 
Its Salesmen 


T= following is a complete 
copy of a recent letter to the 
salesmen of Francis H. Leggett & 
Company, New York, outlining 
the character of the information 
the company finds it advisable for 
them to submit on their credit re- 
ports. It was furnished to the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation and was printed in the 
association’s “Bulletin.” 

“1. When you sell a customer 
for the first time, a report from 
you should accompany the order, 
giving all the details you can pos- 
sibly obtain, that will assist the 
credit department in acting intel- 
ligently and promptly upon the 
order. 

“2. We provide regular ‘Credit 
Report’ blanks for the purpose, 
and these should be filled out by 


you as fully and carefully as pos- 


sible. With your experience in 
the line, you can always come 
pretty close to estimating the 
amount of stock carried and the 
value of the fixtures, etc. 

“3. In the course of conversa- 
tion with a new customer he will 
usually tell you more or less about 
himself or his business, and there 
is no harm in asking a few ques- 
tions and explaining to a new man 
that your house requires trade and 
bank references before opening a 
credit account, and no good mer- 
chant will resent furnishing rea- 
sonable information about himself 
or his business in response to 
polite and explanatory questions. 

“4. Be careful, always, to get 
the full name and address and 
write it plainly. If the name is 
John Smith or Joseph Smith do 
not send it in as J. Smith. 

“5. If the dealer has been es- 
tablished for some time at the 
location, ‘state about how long in 
business, and if recently started, 
where was he formerly located, 
and if not formerly in business 


elsewhere, what did he do previ- : 


ness? 


ously, and what experience has he 
had in his present line of busi- 
What do you think of 
his present qualifications and pros- 
pects to conduct the business he 
is now engaged in successfully? 

6. Other interesting and val- 
uable points of information to be 
covered as far as possible: 

“Character of neighborhood, 
tenement, residential or suburban. 

“Cash or credit. 

“Number of help employed; 
also whether family helps. 

“High, moderate or low rental. 

“Well kept or sloppy store. 

“Whether dry grocer or groceer 
and vegetables or delicatessen or 
part store with market or butcher. 

“Whether intelligent and a close 
buyer or careless and indifferent 
and not attentive. 

“Corner or middle of the block, 
double or single store. 

“Nationality. Age. Ability. 

“Whether business appears to be 
prosperous or simply a struggle to 
pay the rent. 

“7. In other words, give us an 
eye picture of the dealer and his 
store and whether the outfit looks 
like a reasonable credit risk, and 
you feel that you can surely collect 
the bill when due. 

“8. Do not place our goods into 
a store when you have any doubts 
or misgivings whatever about 
prompt payments and do not ask 
us to trust a dealer upon whom 
ee would not take the risk your- 
self. 

“9. We are anxious to have you 
establish with us a reputation for 
absolute reliability in your credit 
recommendations and reports and 
also in your collection work, and 
hope you will give this very im- 
portant part of our business your 
close and constant attention and 
also by watching all your estab- 
lished accounts for signs of dist- 
ress or changes; such as: 

“Business dropping off. 
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“Too much credit business. 

“Inattention or frequent absence 
from the store. 

“Leaving affairs in charge of 
clerks too much. 

“Expenses for rent or help too 
heavy. 

“Difficulty in meeting payments 
when due. 

“Wastefulness. Ill health. 
Change in neighborhoo 

“Checks protested. 
troubles. : 

“Gambling or excessive drinking 
or race track sports. 

“Behind the times. 
increasing infirmities. 

“Too much chain store competi- 
tion, and the many other human 
frailties or conditions that control 
ultimate failure or lack of success, 
including local industrial condi- 
tions, such as strikes or lack of 
employment. 

“10. In handling ‘Credits and 
Collections’ it calls for constant 
alertness, and we must largely rely 
upon your help and intelligent as- 
sistance in the routine procedure 
from day to day, and please re- 
member always that ‘Eternal Vig- 
ilance is the Price of Safety.’ 

“11. Asa field member of our 
credit and collection staff you are 
closely interested in the results 
and should therefore take a keen 
pride in maintaining a_ record 
close to perfection in making 
prompt collections and avoiding 
credit losses.” 


Domestic 


Old age or 


“Onliwon” Towels in Medical 
Journals 


The A. P. W. Paper Company, Al- 
bany, N. Y., is using pa space in 
leading medical journals of the coun- 
try to advertise its “Onliwon Towels” 
to the medical profession. The sanitary 
advantage of the paper towel is em- 
phasiz and some of the uses in the 
offices of doctors given and illustrated, 
such as cleaning apparatus, mopping 
up acids that would destroy cloth 
towels, as scales pan cover, etc. 


Death of Harold T. Gagnier, 
Canadian Publisher 


Harold T. Gagnier, publisher of 
Saturday Night and other papers organ- 
ized under the Consolidated Press, Ltd., 
Toronto, Can., died October 29. He 
had been active in publishing field in 
Canada for over a quarter of a century. 
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Armour to Market “Golden 
Age” Macaroni 


The Armour Grain Company, Chi- 
cago, announces that it has acquir.d 
the business, brands and plant of tie 
Cleveland Macaroni Company which 
had gone into receivership. 

he Armour Grain Company states 
that “Golden Age” macaroni producis, 
which have been developed by the 
Cleveland Macaroni Company, will here- 
after be marketed through the Armour 
Grain Company’s organization together 
with its “Armour” macaroni products, 
It also states that the sales policy of the 
Armour Grain Company will remain the 
same and that both lines will carry the 
same prices and will be distributed to 
the trade through wholesale grocers, leav- 
irig the choice between the two lines 
entirely to customers. 


Post Office Offers to Help 
Correct Mailing Lists 


The Post Office Department offers 
to assist mail-order houses and other 
large users of mails in keeping their 
mailing lists correct and up to date. 
For correcting and revising such lists, 
the department will charge sixty cents 
an hour. 


Captain L. Frank Barry Dies 


Captain L. Frank Barry, vice-presi 
dent of the Urner-Barry Company, 
New York trade-paper publishers, died 
at New York on November 9. Hi: 
was 77 years of age. 


Death of Ismar S. Ellison 


Ismar §S. Ellison, editor and pub 
lisher of the United States Tobacco 
Journal for forty years, died at New 
York on November 12. He was about 
75 years old. 


Joerns Agency Has New York 
Cigar Account 


Guedalia & Co., New York, manu 
facturers of El Salero cigars, have ap- 
pointed the Arnold Joerns Company, 
Chicago, as their advertising counsel. 


Arrow Film Account with 
Thresher Agency 


The Arrow Film Corporation, New 
York, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the Thresher Service Ad 
vertising, New York. 


Advertising campaigns in __ trad 
papers are plauned by the _ followin: 
accounts which have been placed with 
the M. Spivak Advertising “Agency 
New York: Feldbaum & Spiegel, Inc 
manufacturer of fur garments, Le 
Brown Company, Inc., manufacture: 
of sweaters, and The Barsa Corpora 
tion, kimonos, all of New York. 
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Washington's Semi-monthly Pay-Roll 
Amounts to $4,986,642 


Uncle Sam is the principal employer 
here—and 76,730 employees work for 
him. Year in and year out this great 
salary stream flows inte the pockets of 
Washingtonians—unaffected by commer- 
cial or industrial depression. It’s the 
most stable community in America—an 
ideal field for productive exploitation. 


If you want to contact all Washington 
tell your message through The Star. 


he Zvening Slat. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Lats 
150 Nassau Street 5 Rue Lamartine Tower Building 
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Advertising 
Investment Fakes Out 
of Business 


Allentown Chamber of Commerce 
Conducts Advisory Service for 
the Protection of Citizens — 
Makes Known through Adver- 
tising the Help It Is Able to 
Render 


SOME time ago business men 
of Allentown, Pa., discovered 
that their city was suffering from 
the activities of “get-rich-quick” 
stock-selling promoters and bucket 
shops. These concerns, operating 
by telephone, personal calls, direct 
mail and newspaper advertising, 
mulcted thousands of dollars 
- from the working classes of 
Allentown. How the Chamber of 
Commerce set about cleaning up 
the situation is a story of an ac- 
complishment of advertising that 
may be of service in other com- 
munities. 

To reach those who were ig- 
norant of the wiles of the fake 
operators and whe were inexpe- 
rienced in purchasing securities 
was the problem of the Chamber. 
“Few people,” said James R. 
Kinsloe, its business manager, “are 
competent, either by training or 
experience, to pass an accurate 
judgment upon the true worth of 
a security. Here and there you 
will find those who realize this, 
but the great majority consider 
themselves ‘capable of weighing 
matters and arriving at q con- 
clusion without assistance.” 

The campaign had to be 
planned and conducted along edu- 
cational lines—educating the pub- 
lic to the wisdom of investigating 
before investing. Indeed, this was 
made the slogan of the campaign 
—“Investigate Before, Not After 
You Invest.” This point deter- 
mined, the next question was how 
to reach the prospective investor 
so as to warn him to turn to the 
Chamber of Commerce for infor- 
mation about any security before 
he placed his money in it. Ad- 
vertising was accepted as the only 
effective way this: could be done. 

The first copy occupied half 
pages in the local papers. This 
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because of enforced 
economy, cut down to quarter 
pages run at regular intervals. 
The copy itself pointed out that 
there are many so-called invest 
ments that look, superficially, gilt- 
edge, but investigation shows them 
worthless or at the most uncer- 
tain in return as to interest or 
dividends and principal. The 
public was urged to request the 
Chamber of Commerce (for the 
Chamber will report only upon 
the request of the prospective in 
vestor) for a full report upon 
any security they are considering. 
The report, the copy stated, is 
not the opinion of the Chamber, 
or of any committee of the Cham- 
ber, but of reliable and recog- 
nized financial agencies. Added 
to this information is that col- 
lected from the columns of ac- 
cepted financial papers, which are 
clipped, tabulated, and card-in- 
dexed, so that they are at all times 
available to the investing public, 
business men and the newspapers. 

Posters were distributed 
throughout the industrial plants 
of the city and postcard remind- 
ers of the service were sent to all 
members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the periods between the 
newspaper advertisements. 

The Chamber investigation ser- 
vice does not include local indus- 
tries, for obvious reasons and be- 
cause information about them is 
obtainable at all times from the 
local banks. Again the Chamber 
does not report upon securities 
listed upon legitimate stock ex- 
changes, because here again the 
banks and legitimate brokerage 
houses are at the command of 
prospective investors. 

According to Mr. Kinsloe, the 
campaign has been unusually suc- 
cessful in its object of saving the 
people’s money from the waste- 
basket of worthless securities and. 
as a corollary, it drove the stock 
promoters and bucketshops from 
the city because of inanition. The 
newspapers, too, extended co- 
operation by excluding from their 
advertising and news columns any 
copy or story of a concern the 
Chamber of Commerce _repor' 
did not place completely beyon 
suspicion. 


was later, 
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The Queerest Sentence 


Ever Heard in a Court 


“Seven and a Half, 
or a Thousand Brick” 


_ “Uncle Rube” McKellar, as he 
is known to everyone in the city, 
was Mayor of Shreveport in the 
late "90’s. As Mayor he was also 
City Judge. As City Judge there 
faced him each morning a type of 
prisoner familiar in those days, 
but which, according to Mr. Vol- 
stead, will ultimately be extinct. 

Uncle Rube’s hobby was paving. 
Paving—and more paving. Shreveport 
had nary a yard of it. Its streets were 
first-class bogs. Uncle Rube was deter- 
mined that this condition should be re- 
moved. He was told the City had not 
the necessary finances for paving. He 
said he would find them. 

And so there sprang into existence the 
queerest sentence ever heard in a court 

“Seven and a half, or a thousand 
brick.” The fine was used to buy the 





brick. The brick were used to pave the 
streets. 

From that beginning there has been 
developed in Shreveport the best system 
of ving. for a city of its size in the 
world, here are 67 miles of hard- 
surfaced streets in the city, costing ap- 
proximately $6,000,000.00. The city 
owns its own paving plant, using it to 
lay new paving: and for maintenance. 

Good roads lead inevitably to the pur- 
chase of motor vehicles. There are 
10,000 registered cars and trucks in 
Shreveport and parish. For the popu- 
lation the number is exceptionally high. 

It is a splendid market for motor 
cars, equipment and accessories. The 
population is wealthy. The city is com- 
pletely paved. And serving the needs 
of business and pleasure, there are over 
200 miles of paved country roads leadi 
out from Shreveport, every one of whick 
is connected with Shreveport by a paved 
city street. 


The Shreveport Gimes 


Absolutely Dominates the Shreveport Territory 


ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


JOHN D. EWING, Associate Publisher 


Represented by S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY of New York 
Represented by JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY of Chicago 
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_Try This Eyesight T nag 














We wee ganar American Oped Capey toss 


Can You Solve This 
Advertising Puzzler 





ANTED—I am an 

optometrist who has 
just opened an office in Au 
Sable Forks, N. Y. How 
can I get business in this 
town and trade area—find 
those with defective vision 
and prove that they need 
glasses? How can I reach 
young and old? Jas. H. 
Kelley, Au Sable Forks. 











Now James H. Kelley never wrote that advertisement, 
but it-states his problem. Can you advertising men, who 
do big things, lend an ear to Au Sable Forks? It is 
thousands of Au Sable Forks that make up the business 
of our industries. What would you do? 


Here is the way the newspaper directory catalogs the 
town: Au Sable Forks, population 2,000. Essex County, 
population 32,461. 24 miles §. W. Plattsburg. Del. & 
Hud. R. R. Telegraph, Express, Bank, Granite quarries, 
iron mines, pulp and paper mills, Glutrine plant. 


Let James H. Kelley tell you how he did it: 


“T opened an optometrist office over a year ago. This 
town is a natural trading center for some distance around, 
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and probably half the local business is with out-of-town 
people. 


“Every month I sent out 1,200 blotters to the sur- 
rounding country, using a general and special mailing list. 


“On the special lists I sent calendar blotters to each of 
the postmasters, school teachers, professional men and 
small dealers. To the general list I sent some calendar 
blotters, but most blotters carrying a direct appeal (eye 
tests furnished by the American Optical Compariy). 


“Last fall I went to practically every rural school for 
a radius of 30 miles and gave the teacher a supply to last 
the children throughout the school year, and as a result 
tested the eyes and sold glasses to three-fourths in one 
school alone. 


“This one school paid the expenses of the whole cam- 
paign. I find that school teachers are always glad to get 
and use blotters. 


“Locally, I invite children to come to my office and 
get two calendar blotters a month if they want them. 
When they need glasses, they will come my way from 
force of habit. 


“I spend more on blotters than on any other form of 
advertising, because it is the only way I have been able 
to trace direct results.” 


If you want “down-to-earth” facts on dealer helps— 
facts gathered in their stores and offices, send for “Stand- 
ard’s Dictionary of Blotter Advertising”—free to execu- 
tives. 


“More Metal Imp mpressions from 


cach printing 2 impression’ 


tandard 
~Blottings 


REGISTERED TRADE MAQK 


Standard Paper Manufacturing Co. 
Richmond Virginia 
Sold by leading paper jobbers in United States and Canada 
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Daily Page of 
Women’s Sports 


It was the New Orleans States 
that first capitalized for the South 
the growing interest in athletics 
for women, and put it across in 
a Woman’s Sport Department 
edited for women by a woman. 
It has spurred the paper’s circu- 
lation to a new high figure, and 
incidentally has pointed the way 
to the two other New Orleans 
dailies. 

Far-sighted news instinct sums up the 
answer to the State’s place in the van 
of American et a reader 
interest—contact with a moving world 
—men trained with brush and pen to 
make its new’s appeal graphic. 

The Woman’s Sport Department is but 
one of a dozen prominent features car- 
tied daily which has brought the States 
into the fore and held it there. 


Is not the logical medium for the ad- 
vertiser to use the newspaper that is 
preferred by his prospect? 


Sunday Now Over 73,000 


He Se 





NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 


Established 1875 R 


OBERT EWING, Publisher 


Representatives : S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, World Bldg., New Y 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallen Blase’ Chicane 




















Increasing the Market for Investment 


Securities 


Advertising and Merchandising Plans That Are Making Us a Nation 
of Investors 


Tue F. A. Ames Company 
INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLEASURE VEHICLES 
Owenszoro, Ky. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please furnish me with a list 
of articles published in Printers’ Inx 
on the advertising and selling of invest- 
ment securities, more er — 4 on 
merchandising these y direct-mail 
— V. C. Pace. 

N investment security ‘cam- 
<1 paign may not be planned cor- 
rectly unless it is based on a reali- 
zation of the two basic obstacles 
bound to be in its path. The first 
is the general lack of thrift among 
the hundred million in this coun- 
try. The other is the tremendous 
ignorance concerning financial 
matters. 

One of the New York news- 
papers recently published a series 
of articles on the vast sums of 
money that have been sunk in the 
German mark by Americans. Ac- 
cording to this paper the net. loss 
to Americans is $904,000,000. While 
we have become quite accustomed, 
the last few years, to talking in 
billions, the immensity of the 
figure has not been entirely lost. 

Another authority claims that 
more than a half-billion dollars is 
squandered annually in this coun- 
try on wild-cat stocks. The esti- 
mate is probably conservative. 

We do not know whether any- 
one has ever attempted to estimate 
the amount of excess cash most 
individuals carry around on their 
persons, hide in their homes, or 
keep in safe deposit vaults. Nor 
are figures on the millions squan- 
dered in extravagance available. 

Take merely the first two in- 
stances of misdirected investment 
power and you have a fair idea of 
the immense sums which can and 
should -be diverted into productive 
channels. As a matter of fact, the 
mport of these figures is quite 
generally realized. Public utilities, 
for various reasons, have been 


quick to sense the opportunity and 
take advantage of it. Only three 
months ago, the New York Tele- 
phone Company added 70,000 
new stockholders and disposed of 
twenty-five millions of preferred 
stock to telephone users. The 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the New York Central, 
are a few others numbering their 
shareholders in the many thou- 
sands. More than thirty-five thou- 
sand individuals have paid for 
shares of the capital stock of 
Swift & Company. More than ten 
thousand of these are employees. 
Forty per cent are women. The 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
of Chicago sold 144,358 shares to 
customers in 1920. During 1921 
customers purchased 149,890 
shares. Up to November 4, of this 
year, sales totaled 287,186 shares 
with a value of $28,119,203. 


SELLING PROBLEMS LIKE THOSE 
OF OTHER LINES 


Selling an individual a security 
is similar to selling any kind of 
merchandise. The desirable fea- 
tures must be made known and 
the confidence of the prospect 
gained. Investment securities. pre- 
sent greater selling difficulties only 
because ignorance concerning 
them is more general. Conse- 
quently, since there can be no 
doubt that there is a tremendous 
undeveloped market for stocks 
and bonds, it is clear the possibili- 
ties may be tapped only through a 
campaign of education. 

When selling direct by mail, 
which our inquirer is particularly 
interested in, this fundamental 
principle may not be ignored. For 
example, S. W. Straus & Com- 
pany are successfully selling 
bonds by mail by continually 
using the educational appeal. 
Straus loans money on big build- 
ing propositions, underwrites 6 
per cent bonds to cover the deal 
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HE New York Automobile Show draws its 

audience of motorists and automobile deal- 
ers from many points in the United States, but 
for obvious reasons many thousands of those 
interested in this great exposition are unable to 
make the trip to New York. 


That is why most of the exhibitors at the 
Show use the Annual January Show and Refer- 
ence Number of MoToR to intensify their efforts 
at the Palace. For this important issue of 
MoToR reaches those who attend the Show and 
thousands of those who don’t. It serves as 4 
review of the exhibits for those who are fortu- 
nate enough to visit New York—and it serves 
as the Show itself for the thousands of motor- 
ists and hundreds of dealers who are obliged 
to stay at home. 


The cost of intensifying your efforts at the 
New York Show in this manner is only $400 
for a full-page announcement, which will be 
carried to influential motorists and important 
dealers in every State in the Union. 





And to further increase the value of the 
Annual January Reference and Show Number 
of MoToR to its advertisers, a permanent cloth- 
bound copy is mailed, gratis, to every car manu- 
facturer and all important jobbers throughout 
the United States. 

Have you reserved space and are you pre- 
paring copy for this outstanding magazine? 


MOOR. 


119 W. 40th St. 
New York 
Hearst Bldg. Kresge Bldg. 
Chicago Detroit 
| 
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and then sells them to investors. 
The first principle of Straus ad- 
vertising is that it must be educa- 
tional. The “course” begins with 
newspaper, street car and national 
advertising, It is carried on by 
the follow-up letter system. 

The Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis is employing con- 
ventional national advertising 
machinery to sell real estate notes 
by mail. The copy is planned 
solely to secure inquiries for 
descriptive literature. Education 
and simplicity are the keynotes. 
Those responding to the advertis- 
ing are sent a cordial letter of 
acknowledgment. With it is en- 
closed a booklet entitled “Invest- 
ment Steps.” This is written in 
non-technical terms. Each mail- 
ing brings back a satisfactory 
amount of orders. When = no 
further inquiry is made the pros- 
pect is followed-up with a series 
of form letters. 

Conservative investment adver- 
tising, by which we mean the type 
permitted by the New York Stock 
Exchange, does not increase the 
circle of security buyers. It ap- 
peals_ only to those who are 
thoroughly acquairited with in- 
vestment matters. An article in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly for Sep- 
tember, 1922, told how an invest- 
ment house marketed an issue for 
a tea company by breaking away 
from the prosaic type of adver- 
tising. 

The letter from the F. A. 
Ames Company does not indicate 
whether or not it is considering 
marketing a stock issue direct by 
mail. If that is the purpose back 
of the inquiry it may not be amiss 
to point out that in a campaign of 
this sort, where only a single 
flotation is to be sold, entire 
dependence on direct-mail work is 
hardly likely to dispose of the stock 
within a reasonable length of time. 
The direct-mail campaign may be 
expected to lighten the task of the 
salesmen and help to assure the 
success of the flotation. With cer- 
tain exceptions, that is all one 
may expect, though, until adver- 
tising makes investment securities 
as well understood and as gener- 
ally accepted as Mr. Wrigley’s 
gum.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 
Selling Stock b Sqpiie Samples of 
Product (Ming Cha ‘ampaign of 
stock selling); Sept., i922; page 28. 


(Painters’ Inx) 


Advertising for the Joint Stock Land 
mks; Sept. 14, 1922; page 120. 
necle Sam’s Advertising Style 
Changes (Treasury Savings Certifi- 
cates); Aug. 3, 1922; page 85. 

Employees as Stock Salesmen (New 
York Esiephene Co.); July 6, 1922; 
page 156. 

emailing a Word by rg 

ers Title and Trust Co.); A 
oe + 22; page 49. 

Bond House Advertises to Over. 
m » the “Youth” Handicap (Morris F. 
Fox & Co.); Mar. 16, 1922; page 126. 

Who Is a Bond Salesman? (Weils- 
Dickey Co); Dec. 22, 1921; page 61. 

Why the New York Stock Exchange 
Has 4, ce Rules; Dec. 15, 
1921; page 126. 

Appeal to Local Pride Sells Stock for 
a New Hotel; Aug. 25, 1921; page 102. 

Stock Exchange Has Extraordinary 
Rules Upon Advertising; Aug. 11, 1921; 
page 53. 

The American Telephone and Tele 
graph Stock Purchase Plan; July 14, 
1921; page 110. 
=. 1 a a Selle 71924; Semone in 

ail Campaign; July page " 

Important A vertising Lesson 
Learned by Corporations (New You. 
Central joins in growing movement to 
gain popular friendship by selling 
stock); June 16, 1921; 

Federal Farm Loan 
Advertised; June 2, 1921; 

How Bonds Are Sold ¥ 
Straus & Co.); May 5 

Selling San Paulo Toun Here py Ad 
vertising; Apr. 28, 1921; page 42 

Advertising Gives Bank orld-Wide 
“Distribution” (Mercantile Trust Co.); 
Mar. 17, 1921; page 141. 

Conservative Bond House Adopts 
Human-Interest Copy (Halsey, Stuart 
& Co.); Aug. 19, 1920; page 83. 

o Owns Your Company? (Swift 
& Co. want a wide distribution of 
shares); Apr. 22, 1920; page 33. 

Advertising the Oldest Safe Invest 

ment in the World (S. W. Straus & 


- Co.); Apr. 15, 1920; page 92. 


New Angles in Financial Copy; Feb. 
19, 1920; page 181. 

A Bank’s mpaign to pa Investors 
of Farmers; Jan. 8, 1920; 37. 

What People Want to 
Advertising of Securities; 
1919; page 91. 

Success in Adapting Sales Letter to 
Its Market (Bank’s bond department 
builds business by Mail); Sept. 18, 


at 4 page 69. 

The Coming of Human-Interest Copy 
in Financial Advertising (Halsey, Stuart 
& Maat b a 3, 1919; page 53. 

nkers Urged to Advertise Foreign 
Securities .. suune | Commays May 8, 

1919; page 
Would Sell Railroad Stock Like Thrift 
Stamps; Mar. 20, 1919; page 149. 
Wide distribution of Securities Helps 
Public Utility Good-Will (Central 
Maine Power Co.); Jan. 23, 1919 
page 12. 


a from 
Sept. 25, 
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Ske PLAIN 
DEALER 


eregularly publishes 
MORE 
NATIONAL 


ADVERTISING 
than 


ALL OTHER 


CLEVELAND 


NEWSPAPERS 
Combined / 


J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
Times Bldg., New York Security Building, Chicago 
Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit 
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THE BOUNDARY 


THROUGH METROPOLITAN 
BosToN winds an unseen line 
of demarcation. Through 
neighboring communities it 
stretches, a barrier intangible, 
yet insurmountable. In 
Boston suburbs it separates 
adjoining homes as surely as 
though a wall were built be- 
tween. 


Keepers of this boundary 
are the shades of Boston’s 
past. Old customs and tradi- 
tion hold the line and keep 
unceasing watch upon the 
folks within. And so it is 
that Boston newspapers find 
their readers confined by 
limits beyond which they may 
not trespass. 


N the selection of media that shall 

carry his message to the people 
of Boston, it is imperative that the 
national advertiser consider the 
boundaries that define the circula- 
tions of Boston newspapers. 

A natural process of evolution 
has divided Boston’s population into 
two groups. The same process has 
caused a similar division in Boston 
newspapers, with the result that suc- 
cessful advertising in Boston de- 
pends upon a method of newspaper 
selection that has no counterpart in 
any other city. 

The manufacturer who sends the 
story of his product to Boston aims 
for complete coverage of the Boston 
market. It is his intention to use 
those newspapers that will most 
economically and effectively reach 
every prospective customer in metro- 
politan Boston. And it is the proper 
selection of Boston newspapers that 
will largely determine the success of 
his campaign. 


Without an understanding of Bos- 
ton’s divided population and the con- 
sequent division of her newspapers 
it would be but natural to be guided 
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INVISIBLE « « 


in the selection of media largely by 
volume of circulation. Forearmed 
with such an understanding, the ad- 
vertiser knows that to cover com- 
pletely the Boston market his mes- 
sage must be carried in the papers 
that reach both of Boston’s groups 
if people. 

He may reach one of these groups 
through one or more of several Bos- 
ton papers. But only through the 
Herald-Traveler can he reach the 
other group—the most important 
and responsive section of the Bos- 
ton market. 

Any statement regarding news- 
paper circulation should be sup- 
ported by facts and figures. The 
Herald-Traveler is prepared to sub- 
mit this important information to 
every interested person. The book- 
let entitled, “The Road to Boston,” 
giving in detail the reasons for Bos- 
ton’s two group status, together with 
facts concerning the proper merchan- 
dising of the Boston market, will be 
sent promptly upon receipt of a re- 
quest upon business stationery. 

But more significant to the manu- 
facturer than any analysis of circu- 
lation—more | significant than any 
compilation of figures—is this one 
fact:—from Monday to Saturday the 
Herald-Traveler carries to its read- 
ers a greater volume of national ad- 
vertising than any other newspaper 


in Boston. 
re 


There have been many advertising 
campaigns in Boston whose success 
has been made certain through the 
help of the Herald-Traveler Sales 
Service Department. This depart- 
ment: has no counterpart in any 
other newspaper. Through it the 
Herald-Traveler forms a _ partner- 
ship with every advertiser, and 
shares the responsibility for the suc- 
cess of his advertising in Boston. 
This department is described in de- 
tail in the booklet, “The Road to 
Boston.” 


THE BOSTON HERALD - TRAVELER 


——— 
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An Insurance 
Company That Adver- 
tises Price 


Canadian Company, in Business 
Less Than Two Years, Engages 
in Advertising in a Serious Way 
and Finds That It Pays in Poli- 
cies Traceable to the Adver- 
tising 


‘T% Ontario Equitable Life 
and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, which has been in business 
less than two years, has written 
policies that in the aggregate 
amount to nearly fifteen millions 
of dollars. To advertising S. C. 
Tweed, president of this company, 
attributes a part of the ability to 
get this volume of business. And 
the advertising that he gives credit 
is price advertising that has ap- 
peared in newspapers and trade 
papers generally; the religious 
press at scattered intervals and 
farm papers infrequently. 

Early in the fall of -1921 this 
company ran an advertisement of 
seventy-five lines depth and three 
columns width, headed “Meeting 
You Half Way.” In this adver- 
tisement attention was called to 
the fact that because of business 
conditions many people could not 
afford to take insurance at the 
premiums regularly quoted; that 
they felt least able to do so at a 
time when they realized they had 
the greatest need for business pro- 
tection. Then the offer was made 
to meet any such person half way 
by furnishing protection with pre- 
miums within their means. To do 
this the company prepared a table 
of yearly renewable and converti 
ble term rates at various ages 
with a full explanation of what 
could be done with the policies by 
way of conversion, and offered to 
send a specimen policy and full 
explanations upon request. Other 
advertisements built upon the 
same principle and headed: “The 
Ordinary Life Plan,” “The 20- 
Pay Life Plan,” “Minimum Rates 
—3, 5, 10 Year Term,” were also 
inserted during the following 
months and were equally pro- 
ductive. 
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“Requests from all over the 
country for information relative 
to these policies were received at 
the head office,” said Mr. Tweed. 
“One man wrote in and asked us 
to send a representative to see 
him. We did, and he bought a 
$10,000 business policy and a 
$5,000 life policy. Another re- 
quest came from a minister, who 
said he wanted to take out $10,000 
and that two of his parishioners 
wanted $5,000 each. We sent a 
man to see him and he and his 
friends are now members of the 
Ontario Equitable. One morn- 
ing’s mail brought requests for 
policies amounting to $22,500. We 
have receiyed as many as a dozen 
inquiries a day as the result of 
the advertisements. Then there 
are many cther instances where 
people wrote to this office and told 
us they wanted to buy insurance; 
that the plans outlined in our ad- 
vertisements appealed to them, and 
asked us to send a representative 
to see them. I consider that a 
man who is sold to the extent of 
writing a letter to the head office 
of a company asking for a repre- 
sentative is pretty well sold and 
I certainly feel that advertising 
has been a big factor in our suc- 
cess during the short time we have 
been in business. 

“Our advertising has never been 
sensational. A plain statement of 
facts was all that we thought nec- 
essary. We simply put our cards 
on the table and the public, after 
inspecting what we had to offer, 
asked for information and then 
bought. Our schedule and plans 
for 1922 have been carried out to 
date. We feel that at the end of 
the year we will have just as much 
confidence and faith in the power 
of advertising as we had when 
we inserted our first advertise- 
ment, and that is admitting con- 
siderable because we, as a new 
company, just starting in business, 
spent considerable money in the 
kind of publicity some people told 
us could not and wonld not be 
effective.” 


The El Centro, Cal., Imperial Valley 
Press has appointed M. C. Mogensen 
& Company, Inc., as its Pacific Coast 
advertising representatives. 
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The Evening Dispatch has 
given Richmond, Va., a 
Special Night Edition 


We have become convinced that metropolitan Richmond 
needs a special night edition, containing up-to-the-minute 
sporting and financial news. In line with our progres- 
sive policy we have given Richmond the GREEN NIGHT 
SPECIAL EDITION of the Evening Dispatch. 
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This 5:30 edition includes complete bond quotations, 
complete curb quotations, complete review of the financial 
situation by the Wall Street Journal. It also carries a 
daily lead on the cotton market by Theodore H. Price, 
the famous cotton expert. It carries a daily textile 
story “Business Today.” It gives the latest foreign ex- 
change list, commercial paper and money market, as well 
as live stock reviews and a daily “sugar story.” 


This is ah exclusive feature and is but one of the rea- 
sons why the Evening Dispatch wields such a great in- 
fluence on the buying habits of the Richmond market. 


CThe Dispatch Papers 


THE TIMES-DISPATCH THE EVENING DISPATCH 
Richmond, Va. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY — New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
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Conducted by Katherin 


Saving Our Skins . 


VIDENTLY the generations back of 

us attached real importance to com- 

plexions, for there has come down to 

us an expression which we hear used 

pg gall | her skin.” If a 

man has passxd through some trying 
financial difficulties and comes out on the ne 
side, his neighbors say: “Well, he saved his skin 
this time.” If a woman is in a tight social 
place, but manages to get out of the predicament 
without loss of prestige, we all say: “Well, she 
saved her skin, after all.” 

But that is not the kind of saving I am going 
to talk about to my girls this month; I just 
wanted you to notice that enough importance 
was attached to skins 
in days gone by for a 
very picturesque expres- 
sion to become a part 
of our ordinary conver- 
sation. And, pvointin 
to a moral, I want 
you to attach as much 
importance to your skin 
as our ancestresses did 
to theirs. 

This is the season of 
the year when it is easy 
to do real damage to a 
skin, for the sun above 
us is pouring down his 
blistering rays, strong 
enough to burn a skin 
to its serious damage ; 
and if one is near the 
water, the beach sands 
are hot and reflect the 
glare of the sun, and 
the water left on the 
skin blisters in the heat 
and light. So there you 
are! And it certainly 
behooves us to take a 
© w precautions. 

‘d kt me say that 
wtions are much 
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-SANITAPE 


The better known the tablet, 
the more it needs this package 


HE well known pharma- 

ceutical tablet is the one 

that suffers by substitution 
and the “refilled” package. ° For, 
the more valuable the trade- 
mark the greater the incentive 
for its unscrupulous appropria- 
tion. 


One package that is 
really non - refillable 


The brand stealer cannot fake 
the sanitape package. It’s the 
one absolutely non-refillable 
package. 


Each tablet is machine packed 
in an individual compartment 
of waxed paper tape, and we 
know exactly what each ma- 
chine is packing. 


IVERS-LEE COMPANY 


Newark - - - New Jersey 
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Texas Daily Press League 
Meets 


The executive committee of The 
Texas Daily Press League held its 
quarterly .meeting at Waco on Novem- 
ber 4. A committee was appointed to 
consider the employment of a manager 
and a foreign representative for the 
League. Palmer, Texarkana; 
Harry Warner, Paris; W. M. Hamil- 
ton, Palestine; George Neu, Brenham; 
and Barnard Hanks, Abilene, are mem- 
bers of this committee. 

The League will hold its next quar- 
terly meeting at Dallas and its semi 
annual convention at Galveston. 


New Company in Outdoor Sign 
Field in Ohio 

The Universal Sign Service Com- 
pany has been incorporated in Ohio to 
conduct a general outdoor advertising 
business, specializing in highway bul 
letins, wall signs and rotary signs. Ex 
ecutive offices are in Massillon, O. A 
sales office has been established in 
Chicago, and operation headquarters are 
in Indianapolis. Officers of the com 
pany are Samuel Mollet, president: 
George H. Coulter, vice-president; Nic 
Mollet, secretary-treasurer; F. D 
Staley, general manager. 


Joins American Agricultural 


Chemical Co. 


Harold D. Leslie has been made 
advertising manager of The Ameri 
can Agricultural Chemical Company, 
New York. Mr. Leslie was formerly 
with the German Kali Works in Chi- 
cago and more recently was with Wallace 
C. Richardson, Inc., representative of 
the Standard Farm Paper Association at 
New York. 


Buys London, Ont., 


“Advertiser” 

T. H. Purdom has sold the London, 
Ont. Advertiser to H, B. Muir. and 
his associates. Mr. Muir joined the 
Advertiser as managing director and 
vice-president in August, 1921. He 
had previously been advertising direc- 
tor of the London, Ont. Free Press. 





David C. Thomas Agency Has 


New Cap Account 
The Gilson Company, Inc., Chicago, 
a division of The H. W. Gossard Com- 
pany, manufacturer of coiffure caps, 
rubber beach caps etc., has placed its 
advertising account with the David C. 
Thomas Company, Chicago agency. 





Thomas A. Barrett with D. O. 
Haynes & Co. 


Thomas A. Barrett, for many years 
business manager of the American Agri- 
culturist, has joined Haynes & 
Co., New York, as business manager of 
The Pharmaceutical Era. 
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St. Louis Advertising Men 


Form Golf Association 

The St. Louis Advertising Golf 
Association has been organized by 
members of the St. Louis Advertisin 
Club. The members of the board o 
directors of this new organization are: 
Collins Thompson, J. Carr Gamble, 
Felix W. Coste, for three years; P. M. 
Fahrendorf, Charles M. Biggers, John 
Ring, Jr., for two years; W. . 
D’Arcy, Thomas L. Ryan and Michael 
Levy, for one year. This board of 
directors has elected Collins Thomp- 
son, president; Michael Levy, vice- 
president; Felix W. Coste, secretary, 
and P. M. Fahrendorf, treasurer. 

Membership in the association is 
limited to eighty resident and twent 
non-resident members and there are al. 
ready forty-six men enrolled. 

Starting in May of next year, the 
association plans a schedule of five 
tournaments, each to be played at a 
different club. 


= 2 ° 
Chicago Advertising Legion 

Post Has Armistice Meeting 

The Chicago Advertising Post of the 
American Legion and the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce united in celebrating Armi- 
stice Day with a luncheon on November 
9 at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, at- 
tended by six hundred. Col. Alvin M. 
Owsley, recently elected national com 
mander of the American Legion; Lieu 
teant Oakley G. Kelly, pilot of the army 
aeroplane which recently flew from San 
Diego, Cal., to Indianapolis in a record- 
breaking non-stop flight, and Sergeant 
Samuel Woodfill were speakers at the 
luncheon. 


Death of Frank Orff 

Frank Orff, former magazine pub- 
lisher, died in St. Louis last week. Mr. 
Orff and his wife, Mrs. Annie L. Y. 
Orff, who died in 1914, were for a 
number of years engaged in publishin 
magazines in St. Louis. Mrs. Or 
established the Chaperon Magazine, 
which afterwards was called the Ameri- 
can Woman’s Review. Mr. Orff founded 
and published for many years, a maga- 
zine devoted to poultry raising. e 
also organized the Western Magazine 
Publishing Co. which was later merged 
with the Columbian-Sterling Magazine 
Publishing Co. of New York. 


J. M. Bundscho, Typographer, 
Di 


1es 

John M. Bundscho, internationally 
known as an authority on printing com 
position and head of the advertising 
typograhpy company in Chicago bearing 
his name, died suddenly in Chicago No- 
vember 9. Throughout his life Mr. 
Bundscho had been active in raising the 
standards of typography in this country 
and in helping organize advertising 
Saceaten. He was forty-two years 
old. 
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Uncle Sam Doesn’t Miss Mag 
When He Delivers TEXTI 


The following table compares the number of textile 
mills, their capitalization and the present net paid circu- 
lation of TEXTILE WORLD, divided territorially: 


No. of - A Approximate 
Mills Subs. Invested Capital 


New England... ... . .1744 . $1,408,063,280 
Middle Atlantic. ... ..3743. ..... 863,236,861 
Middle & Western. . .. 85,073,056 
EN 6668 G0 53's i . 687,834,026 


oe ee Se ; 


Note: The total number of mills reported differs stghaly from the figures given in the 1922 
Official American Textile Directory because a number of mills (mostly in the Middle Atlantic 
States), too small to factor in an estimate of the industry, have been eliminated. 


Members 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers 
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Why Should 
Electrical Appliances 
Be Sold at a Loss? 


HOULD the central - station 

company make money or lose 
money on appliance selling? To 
put it bluntly, this is the question 
which has been raised by John F. 
Gilchrist, vice-president, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
in his paper on merchandising 
policies presented at French Lick. 
It is doubtful whether any mes- 
sage on a commercial subject ever 
delivered before a body of cen- 
tral-station men has excited more 
attention or been more widely 
discussed. In a word, he charges 
that most companies are selling at 
a loss and do not know it. 

Mr. Gilchrist’s company sells 
more merchandise than any other 
central station; thérefore his 
frank admission that it has been 
consistently losing money on one 
of the most active and supposedly 
profitable appliances is impressive. 
It would indicate that other lines 
are also unprofitable. He has 
made an investigation of the retail 
appliance business done by nine or 
ten of the largest companies only 
to find that there is not one of 
the group that is making any 
money. Yet residence appliance 
load has grown to be about as 
great as residence lighting, and 
the sales of electrical appliances in 
a community may well equal the 
total sales of electricity. It is no 
longer a side line. It is a large 
and rapidly expanding business, 
and, as he says, losses can no 
longer be ignored. The necessity 
for profit has become imperative. 

Mr. Gilchrist’s argument di- 
vides itself into two parts. First, 
he appeals to utility men to stop 
fooling themselves, to learn their 
costs and to cease selling goods at 
prices that are not profitable. He 
urges this both for the good of 
the central-station company itself 
and for the protection and pro- 
motion of the appliance dealer 
who must be developed in every 
town if the market is to be ade- 
quately served. With this there 
can be no contention. In his 


INK Nov. 16, 1922 
analysis of the cost of selling 
washing machines in Chicago, 
however, he draws conclusions as 
to what should be done to put 
profit in a losing line and advo- 
cates that prices should be raised 
to make the selling pay, his ex- 
perience being that sales were not 
decreased thereby. We doubt 
whether manufacturers and job- 
bers of washing machines will 
agree that solution lies all in this 
direction, or the public consent 
that the central station should 
plug the leak entirely at its cus- 
tomers’ expense. 

There are several ways to in- 
crease profit on retail sales. One 
is to raise prices. Another equally 
effective way is to increase turn- 
over and improve efficiencies so 
that the invested capital earns 
more income and the selling ac- 
tually costs less. And the fact 
that the ponderous organization 
of a great central station may sell 
washing machines at $192.20 and 
still lose money does not prove 
that someone else —utility or 
dealer—may not be able to sell 
them for considerably less and 
make a satisfactory profit because 
of smaller overhead, more skilful 
merchandising methods or some 
other influence. 

All this Mr. Gilchrist has very 
much in mind, of course. His il- 
lustration is a picture only of the 
Chicago company’s costs. But the 
fact remains that many of our 
largest central stations, the most 
active and experienced in ap- 
pliance selling, are consistently 
losing money on this business and 
do not realize it. It is this con- 
dition that Mr. Gilchrist strikes 
at, and he is right 100 per cent 
when he says, “Know your costs 
and make your merchandising 
pay.”—Electrical World. 


Joseph Esler to Represent 
Trade Publications 


Joseph Esler, formerly with the Light 
ner Publishing Company, Chicago, has 
established an office as publishers’ rep- 


resentative at Chicago. He has been 
appointed to represent the Louisiana 
Planter & Sugar Manufacturer, and El 
Mundo Azucarero, New Orleans, and 
Western Canner & Packer, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Progressive Exporters 


are taking advantage of the present up-swing in 
export trade by advertising in the World’s Largest 


Export Journal. 


Among the manufacturers who last month signed 
continuous advertising space with us were :— 


A. C. Spark Plug Co. 
Flint, Mich, 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Jose, Cal. 


Cleveland Automobile Co. 
New York City 


Furst Brothers Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gandy Belting Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


International General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


James Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


La Clede Chstety Clay Products Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Libby, Mattel & Libby 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mosaic Tile Co. 
New York City 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. 
Owensboro, Ky. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 


Sprout Waldven & Co. 


Muncy, Pa. 
Union Construction Co. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Now is the time for you to advertise in the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal—Now in Its Forty-sixth Year 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Should House Maga- 
zines Be Copyrighted? 


Unitep Service ADVERTISING 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 26, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are considering copyrighting the 
house-organ “Sweets and Smokes” of 
our client, Schwarz & Son. As we see 
it, the principal advantage is the greater 
respect which readers will have for its 
contents, 

_Can you tell us from your expe 
rience, or the experience of others, 
whether this advantage is worth the 
trouble and whether there are any dis- 
advantages? 

Unrrep Service DEPARTMENT, 
Cuartes S. Knapp. 


WE fail to see where any great 
advantages are obtained by 
copyrighting the contents of a 
house magazine. There are plenty 
of reasons for protecting the title 
through registry in the Patent 
Office. But editorial protection is 
seldom necessary or advisable. 

A copyright is hardly likely to 
cause readers to have any greater 
respect for the contents. As a 
matter of fact the copyright notice 
is generally printed so obscurely 
that few are aware of it. Even 
were it given prominence we 
doubt that readers will look up to 
the publication with greater rev- 
erence. 

Furthermore, most house maga- 
zine publishers are quite anxious 
to have articles from their publi- 
cation reprinted. Many carry some 
such line as: “Permission is grant- 
ed to make reprints from ‘The 
——.,’ provided proper credit is 
given.” Of course, if the maga- 
zine is not copyrighted it is not 
possible to force one to run the 
reprint line. However, it is sel- 
dom indeed that reprints are made 
without crediting the source. 

Summed up, we can see no dis- 
advantages in securing a copy- 
right. At the same time we fail 
to think of any advantages which 
would serve as compensation for 
the trouble and expense involved. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


With “Dry Goods Economist” 

Homer Smith, recently with the 
Harry C. Michaels Co., New York ad- 
vertising agéncy, has joined the service 
department of the Dry Goods Economist. 
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Continuous Advertising Stabi- 
lizes “ScotTissue” Business 


E. I. Scott, president of The Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa., in con- 
nection with an issue of preferred stock, 
states that through continuous advertis 
ing, broad distribution, and standardi 
zation of products, the company’s earn 
ings are remarkably free from fluc- 
tuation, 

This company, which has been in con 
tinuous and successful operation since 
1879, manufactures and distributes inter 
nationally under its own trade-marked 
brands, toilet tissues and tissue towels, 
states Mr. Scott, and it has standardized 
its manufactures until only seven prod- 
ucts are made. He adds that the tissue 
towel industry is still in its infancy. 

Mr. Scott states that more than 25 per 
cent of the company’s personnel are 
stockholders, and that a number of 
these stockholders have been in its em- 
ploy from 15 to 40 years. 

One of the purposes of the preferred 
stock issue, Mr. Scott says, is to reim 
burse the company for improvements 
nearly completed, which include a new 
paper-making unit to be the largest and 
fastest ever devised for the manufacture 
of toilet tissues. 

The results of these improvements, he 
says, will be the loading and unloading 
of vessels at the company’s pier on the 
Delaware River, which will save large 
railroad freight costs on materials for- 
merly unloaded in New York, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. Mr. Scott also says 
this will increase production from 30 to 
50 per cent, thus enabling the company 
to meet the growing demands upon it 
for “ScotTissue” products. 


Not All Humanity Is Daffy 
by a Long Shot 


BrapLey Boston Company 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Typical” by P. K. 
Marsh in your October 19 issue is my 
idea of an article on advertising with 
both feet on the ground. Fie 

“Old Man Specific” was good—this is 
even a more sturdy and sensible effort 
to dim the self-hypnosis which glares 
from so much copy. Mail-order adver 
tisers—that lowly crowd of sordid result 
getters—long ago realized that advertis 
ing must pay for itself. It should. _ 

More writing bearing directly on mail 
order methods will be appreciated. 

Braptey Boston Company, 
Peter Turcnon 


Miss M. J. Hoke has joined the copy 
staff of Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 


Arthur G. Battersby, New York, has 
been appointed Eastern representative of 
Cab News, Chicago. 
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Folks worth speaking to 


INCINNATI is a city of unusual qualities. 

It has the only complete municipally 

owned university in the country. It has one 

of the really great symphony orchestras of the 
world. It is a center of art. 


Cincinnati folks, over 85 per cent American 
born, are progressive, always in the lead in 
education, music, art and industry—the highest 
type of American citizens. Cincinnati folks 
appreciate good merchandise, and the Cincin- 
nati merchants have most economically and 
effectively reached these substantial and per- 
manent buyers for over fifteen years by using 
more display advertising in the TIMES-STAR 
than in any other Cincinnati paper, including 
those with Sunday editions. 


This tested preference of the local merchants 
has been successfully followed by most national 
advertisers—more than 150 of them using 
the TIMES-STAR exclusively. 


To make a success of this rich, conservative, 
responsible market you must talk to Cincin- 
natians through their own favorite newspaper 
—the TIMES-STAR, which is owned, edited 
and managed by Cincinnatians. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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One of the hun- 
dreds of R& R 
keyed advertise- 
ments, which are 
producing thou- 
sands of dollars’ 
worth of business 
for our clients. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Where Copy 
Really Counts 





When every advertisement is keyed and 
the inquiries and sales carefully checked 
against the.cost, there is little room for 
fancy theories about the effect the ad- 
vertising is having. Good-will is a by- 
product and comes cost free in such 
cases. The only thing counted is the 
coupons. 


We have selected fifty conspicuously 
successful advertisements produced by 
this agency for a wide variety of busi- 
nesses, and mounted them in a large 
portfolio to show to-any advertiser 
interested in learning more about 
R & R selling copy. 

This portfolio cannot be sent through 
the mail. But one of our representa- 
tives will gladly take it to you at your 
request. No obligation. Merely 
drop us a line. 











Ruthrauff & Ryan zac. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Avenue at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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Were Your Worst 


Somewhere you have a prize retail 
dealer. He sells more of your goods 
than any of the others who handle 
your line. Your sales department 
cites him as an outstanding example. 


@ He is informed and enthusiastic 
about your line. Your advertising de- 
partment finds him always ready to 
use sales-help material, and to co-oper- 


OW just suppose that 
dealer, with all his 
enthusiasm and co-opera- 
tion, stood at the bottom 
of your list of retailers. 
Suppose all the rest were 
even more enthusiastic, 
better informed, more 
aggressive than he. 


@ Thebook, PROMOTING 
SALES, does not deal with 
miracles, but it does sug- 
gest how you may bring 
all your retail dealers at 
least a few steps along the 
way toward equality with 
your best one. 


@ PROMOTING SALES 
will be sent at your re- 


ate in selling drives. 





quest to those executives 
in your organization who 
are charged with respon- 
sibility for marketing your 
product. A line from your 
secretary will be enough. 


@ The methods suggested 
have been employed suc- 
cessfully for such concerns 
as Packard, Jordan, Chan- 
dler, Westinghouse, Fire- 
stone, Miller, Mazda, 
Cletrac, Brown Hoist, 
Timken, Printz-Bieder- 
man, Delco, Glidden, 
Conklin, Art Metal, Mac- 
beth-Evans, Reznor and 
many others — all cus- 
tomers of this company. 


[Please Mention Printers Ink} 


The Corday & Gross Co. 


Cleveland 


Effective Direct Advertising 
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If (Your Best Dealer 















Gloucester Takes 


Co-operative Advertising of 


First Step toward 


Salt Fish 


First Survey in 300 Years by Fish Industry Results in Formulation 
of Plans for Test Campaign 


By James M. Mosely 


How much salt fish did you eat 
today? Or all last week? 

Unless you had codfish cakes 
for breakfast, the chances are that 
you used little, if any. Yet salt 
codfish, salt mackerel, smoked 
herring and halibut, shredded cod- 
fish and finnan haddies form 
choice and healthful food which, 
according to a number of noted 
health authorities, may be looked 
upon as better than meat for the 
average person. 

Your own case, multiplied by 
the greater part of the population 
of the country, gives a hint at the 
outstanding problem in the salt 
fish business. This problem has 
much in common with that faced 
by other industries and individual 
corporations : ability to produce on 
a large scale, but lack of apprecia- 
tion and knowledge on the part of 
the general public of the merit 
and use of the goods. 

Back 300 years ago, in 1623, a 
group of English folk set up their 
stages for the curing of their fish 
at Gloucester, Mass. This laid the 
foundation for the present salt fish 
industry, which is bound up in- 
separably with the city, about 
which many thrilling yarns of the 
sea have been spun. Boston is 
headquarters for fresh fish; 
Gloucester ranks as the largest 
salt fish port in the world. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan words 
to the effect that “There are plenty 
of fish in the sea” are substantiated 
by the facts. In 1920, 75,778,502 
pounds of fish were landed at 
Gloucester; in 1921 the total came 
to 54,762,170 pounds. Ud to 
September 1 of this year, 35,916,590 
pounds of “food from the deep” 
had been delivered at this salt fish 
seaport, with what is considered 


the best third of the year still 
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ahead. The supply is endless; 
there always will be venturous 
fisher people who will be willing 
to take the risks necessary, if only 
the financial reward warrants 
doing so. 

The difficulty lies in the small- 
ness of the demand for all fish, 
especially salt fish, compared to 
what there should be. The United 
States lags far behind Britain and 
other countries in its per capita 
consumption of fish. It is felt by 
guiding spirits in the industry that 
the time has arrived when this 
generation must be educated to the 
value of fish, particularly of the 
salt variety, and instructed how to 
prepare the various tasteful dishes 
which but a few now enjoy. This 
end of the business has been sadly 
neglected. Only three mail-order 
fish houses and one or two other 
companies have done anything 
worthy of mention in this direc- 
tion. 

INDUSTRY IS IN NEED OF A CHANGE 
IN SELLING POLICY 


“As was true of many another 
industry, the fisheries over- 
expanded during the war period,” 
Herman F. Lion, secretary of the 
Gloucester Chamber of Commerce, 
said. “Ours was a food product 
which could be pushed to meet the 
peculiar needs of that period. 
This over-extension, together with 
the disposal of large quantities of 
Canadian fish in the American 
market, after the war, cut down 
the total sales of Gloucester fish. 
The public also seemed to react 
against a fish diet. 

“Better business conditions and 
the new tariff promise to remedy 
this somewhat, but it has been felt 
by the city’s business men that the 
root of the problem lies deeper. 
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“Progress in distribution meth- 
ods has been delayed in the fish 
business as a whole. For instance, 
most of the energy of the various 
salt fish distributors has been used 
in competing with each other— 
trying to get away the other fel- 
low’s customer. In view. of the 
very limited field covered, this has 
proved to be a false policy. It did 
not increase the total demand; 
neither did it teach the average 
woman how to use and prepare salt 
fish. 

“It has been apparent for some 
time that the average woman is 
less inclined to spend long hours in 
preparing a meal than was her 
mother or grandmother. She 
wants to do things the easy way. 
Where her mother had the patience 
to soak salt fish overnight and 
prepare it in the right way, the 
modern woman insists upon having 
her fish ready to serve in fifteen 
minutes. 

“The people in the fish business 
are conservative. They are not 
quick to change customs in effect 
for close to three centuries. But 
the men who go to sea, the ship 
owners who finance the trips and 
the shippers of salt fish products, 
all desire to see their industry 
placed upon a more satisfactory 
basis. Up to the present they 
looked with suspicion at any move 
made from among their own ranks. 


GROPING FOR AN ADVERTISING 
BEGIN NING 


“The directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce felt that if some- 
thing could be done to enable the 
fish people to see for themselves 
the value of pulling together it 
would be a step ahead that might 
lead to something more far- 
reaching. So the publicity com- 
mittee of the Chamber had printed 
a letter-insert, 354 by 5% inches, 
in brown ink on white paper, con- 
taining a famous Gloucester recipe 
for an old-fashioned dinner.” 

This letter-insert had a decora- 
tive border showing fish and lines 
intertwined picturesquely. In the 
upper left-hand corner was a seal 
showing a map of Cape Ann with 
the location of Gloucester. 

The cost of the designing and 
the cuts was paid by the Chamber. 
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The Slips were offered at cost oi 
the printing to the various dis- 
tributors of Gloucester salt fish. 
This first advertising move, de- 
signed as a sentiment “feeler,” 
scored a decided hit. Up to now, 
there have been two editions 
printed, with a total of 185,000 
i The fish men decided 
in a number of cases to use the 
slip form of advertising in their 
package goods to carry the adver- 
tising message to the cook at the 
time she is about to use the 
product. 

A second slip, with directions 
how to prepare Gloucester style 
fish cakes, described as “the na- 
tional fish dinner,” was supplied in 
the same way. An indirect result 
has been the receipt by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of many requests 
for a book of fish recipes. It is 
proposed that such a municipal 
recipe book be published shortly 
for wide distribution. 

Last December, the Chamber’s 
board of directors appointed a 
committee on fisheries, made up of 
Gloucester business men _ not 
directly connected with the fish 
business, headed by William J. 
MacInnes, manager of the Glouces- 
ter Net & Twine Company, as 
chairman. 

This committee proceeded to get 
together with the Fish Exchange 
of the city, which is made up of 
fourteen Gloucester salt fish mer- 
chants and shippers and the Master 
Mariners, composed of skippers 
and vessel owners. A series of 
conferences was begun early in 
January of this year. 

As a result, an unheard of 
thing in the industry was decided 
upon: that an investigation be 
entered upon to determine the at- 
titude of representative women the 
country over with regard to 
Gloucester and its fish products. 
This was the first time recorded 
that the salt fish business as a 
body even considered getting the 
rather important point of view 
of Madam Consumer. The Ex- 
change underwrote the expense of 
sending a special questionnaire to 
2,000 officials of women’s clubs 
and similar organizations scat- 
tered through all States. The 
Chamber supplied the services of 
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Preparing the Ground for 
Your Sales Force 


Calling upon “cold prospects” is 
the most difficult part of the work 
of a sales force. Many progressive 
firms are overcoming this uphill 
work, and making selling easier and 
less expensive, by a campaign of 
systematic propaganda among pros- 
pects, conducted for the purpose 
getting them interested in their 
products. 

Campaigns of this kind when 
properly handled and merchandised 
to the sales force are compara- 
tively inexpensive when contrasted 
with the cost of getting business 
from firms or individuals who are 
not familiar with your line. 

They make the task of the sales- 
man easier, give him encourage- 
ment, and, when return post cards 


are used for the object of getting 
a line on the prospect’s interest, 
bring in many good leads that can 
be immediately taken advantage of. 

Today, the cost of sales litera- 
ture is very low because of the ef- 
ficient mechanical means of produc- 
ing it. Talk the matter over with 
your printer, who, if he has a 
Cleveland Folding Machine, is in a 
position to supply a large number 
of unusual, attention getting folds 
that will greatly add to the effec- 
tiveness of your campaigns. 

Use a page size that will print, 
cut and fold from a standard size 
sheet-—and fold it on a Cleveland 
Folding Machine. Consult your 
printer. 


Tye (jeveanofeoine Macyine[o 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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total buying power and offers the greatest opportunity for 
business expansion. 
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its office staff without charge. 

In a letter that accompanied the 
questionnaire, William E. Kerr, 
president of the Chamber, wrote 
in part: 

We feel that the time has come to 
make the fisheries industry a much 
larger one, and we desire to build up 
along the right lines which will benefit 
the whole country. We are firmly con- 
vinced that the women of the country 
can be most helpful in pointing the way 
to us. 

So we come to you. Knowing your 
interest in a Woman’s Club of your 
city, we feel that you have the necessary 
knowledge and broad interest in home 
affairs that we ourselves lack, and we 
hope you will aid us in solving our 
problems. The industry has not been 
prospering as it should, and we are 
convinced that we can get started right 
only through information such as wé 
can get from women like yourself. 

The dealers here are of one mind in 
wishing to furnish just the products and 
service housekeepers require and we will 
be very grateful for your assistance. 


The questionnaire was mailed in 
March. Replies have beén ar- 
riving since. Altogether, about 25 
per cent, or approximately 400, 
giving a cross section of all parts 
of the country, have been received. 

Questions numbering 27 were 
asked relative to both fresh and 
salt fish, Among those on the 
latter subject were: “Do you use 
salt fish for its own sake or just 
as a substitute for fresh fish? 

“Do you vary the manner of 
preparing fish? 

“Ought we to furnish more 
recipes and information about 
cooking and serving fish? 

“Do you consider the grade of 
salt fish satisfactory? 

“Are prices satisfactory? 

“Is the fish sweet and whole- 
some when you get it? 

“Has your experience been such 
as to convince you that salt fish is 
a valuable, wholesome, satisfac- 
tory food product, honestly pre- 
pared and marketed?” 


WHAT THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
DEVELOPED 


That women lack a knowledge 
of how to prepare and serve fish 
dishes and desire this information 
was brought out unmistakably in 
the comments. The women for the 
most part pointed at this need as 
one of the most vital ones to 
stimulate a freer use of fish, 
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especially salt fish. Some claimed 
prices too high, a number de- 
clared fish better than meat, 
Middle West women urged that 
a market be created there, some 
objected to any type of canned 
fish, it was shown that the present 
generation is not acquainted to any 
extent with salt fish, some women 
objected to fish odors, fish in glass 
jars is looked upon by some as ex- 
pensive and there were several 
recommendations that there be 
demonstrations through women’s 
clubs. 

“The replies are characterized 
by a friendly feeling toward our 
local industry, a high regard for 
its Products and by many helpful 
suggestions,” William J. MacInnes, 
chairman of the fisheries commit- 
tee, stated in summarizing the re- 
sult of this work for the members 
of the Fish Exchange. 

“One who carefully reads the 
replies must come to the conclu- 
sion that our products are not 
sufficiently well known and that 
consumers are not adequately ac- 
quainted with the proper methods 
of preparing Gloucester products 
for the table.” 

It has been decided that adver- 
tising is what is needed to get 
at the solution of the problem. 
An advertising agency has been 
called in to work out the details 
of a plan which is expected to in- 
volve a preliminary appropriation 
of about $25,000 for a trial co- 
operative effort in newspapers in 
certain States. The formation of 
a special association to have 
charge of this is being considered. 

The establishment of a co-opera- 
tive plan of grading the salt fish 
is expected to be an important 
part of the programme. Only fish 
which measures up to a definite 
standard will be permitted to use 
the special seal or mark of the new 
association to indicate the product 
has been approved and passed up- 
on. The details are now being 
made the subject of study and 
development. 

Upon the results of the test 
newspaper campaign will depend 
the further collective action taken 
by this section of the fish industry. 
Due to the nature of the business 
as it is constituted at present, na- 
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Buy Giant Ads 
on a Cycle Basis 


Ga Ads are as much a part of the modern 
advertising campaign as the media themselves. 
They are valuable, because, at the point of sale, they 
remind the prospect of the national advertisement he 
has previously read. They are essential because they 
insure the effectiveness of your national campaign. 

Realizing this, we want to emphasize the impor- 
tance of making them a unit in your selling campaign. 
A price advantage wi!l be given to advertisers con- 
tracting for 6, 12, or 24 units at a time. 

Giant Ads are exact reproductions of your magazine 
or newspaper advertisements, enlarged to any size up 
to 38”x50”, in any number of colors. Write for 
samples, rate card and details of our plan, telling us 
the number of giant ads you intend to use and the 
quantity of each. 

NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, INC. 
117 East 24th Street, New York. 


Phones: MADison Square 9676-9677, 9124, 10258 
Pittsburgh Office, 703 Century Bidg. 


GIANT ADS 
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_ Rickenbackers 
On Bleecker Street 


SELL It to Sweeney! 


Your Prospects Are Limited 
by the Number You Ignore 


Ernest works in our mailing 
room. He is short, rather dark, 
foreign born; his family lives on 
Bleecker Street, and the family 
name is not Sweeney. Ernest is 
quiet, efficient, unprepossessing. 
He gets a good salary, but his 
job and his social status do not re- 
quire him to dress well. A few 
weeks ago, word passed around 
our plant that Ernest had bought 
a Rickenbacker sedan. We asked 
the Circulation Manager how he 
did it. 


“Well, in addition to his job 
here, Ernest has a newsstand that 


brings in about three hundred a 
week. Then he has a contract 
as a sub-distributor of papers 
uptown—for about two hundred 
a week. Ernest can afford a car.” 


“Five hundred bucks a week! 
Why, the darn. piker! Why 
didn’t he get a Rolls-Royce?” 


“Give him time,” said the 
C. M., “he probably will—when 


he learns about em.” 


Ask your agency space buyer 
to try this on his dope sheets. 
Selling Rickenbackers on Bleecker 
Street! Exception, you say? 
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| Sm rr en ms ets 


Perhaps, but in a population of 
six million people, exceptions 
repeat themselves into rules. 


* * * * 


You never think of folks like 
Ernest as prospects for class ad- 
vertising, do you? But they are. 
Year after year, advertisers crowd 
the beaten paths, all angling for 
the type of people who ought to 
be able to buy their products in 
the media that such people ought 
to read—and neglecting the gen- 
eral mass market that wants 
everything and buys everything. 


What is the answer? ‘Tell it 
and sell it to Sweeney —the 
average man, the average woman, 
the average family. If you sell 
anything that almost everybody 
in New York can use—whether 





it is wheat flour, cough drops, 
railroad transportation, or in- 
vestment advice, tell your story 
to as many people as possible at 
one time in The News. 


*> *+ * * 


Reacu every third buyer of 
morning newspapers in New 
York City through New York's 
Picture. Newspaper. The paper 
has appeal—or it could not have 
more than a half million buyers 
each ‘week day morning in the 
fourth year of its life. It costs 
less on a line per thousand basis. 
The small size of the tabloid 
page and the limited amount of 
advertising that this tabloid paper 
can carry, gives News advertis- 
ing higher attention value to the 
largest morning circulation in 
New York. And the concen- 
trated Circulation—o2% in New 
York City and suburbs—insures 
your message going where you 
want it. 


START to sell it to Sweeney, 


now, in The News. 


For more 


information, inquire of us or 
of your advertising agent. 


THE @ NEWS 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


VY A 25 Park Place, New York 


Tribune Building, Chicago 
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tional advertising will not be at- 
tempted for several years. Effort 
will be concentrated at first on es- 
pecially desirable sections in the 
Eastern States. 

Leaders in the fish industry are 
convinced that co-operative pulling 
together in this way will give, in 
the long run, the ship owners, 
skippers and crews a better and 
more certain livelihood, increase 
the total volume of sales for every- 
body in the business from producer 
to retailer and be of general bene- 
fit to the public at large. In keep- 
ing the salt fish business going for- 
ward, advertising is to have a 
chance once more to demonstrate 
the force it can be in solving a 
sizable and far from easy selling 
problem. 


Increased Population Will 
Make Cheaper Foods 
Neccessary 


William H. Long of the Libby, 
McNeill & Libby Company in a recent 
address before the Food Commissioners’ 
Convention stated that it was his belief 
that as the population of the United 
States approached the saturation point 
cheaper foods would become more and 
more 4 

The manufacturer co-operates with 
food officials from the viewpoint of 
his business and the food officials with 
the manufacturer to enforce laws, but 
both are inclined to overlook the con- 
sumer. One very important service 
which the food officials of the country 
can render is the furtherance of the 
production of new foods for the human 
race. 

Organized minorities throughout the 
country oppose the introduction of new 
foods, particularly when they come 
within the category of substitutes or 
imitations, but nevertheless Mr. Lon 
believes the need is one which foo 
officials should give rational considera- 
tion and treatment even today. 

The Libby, McNeill & Libby Com- 
pany itself manufactures no substitutes 
and is opposed to_imitations.—The J 
Walter Thompson “News Bulletin.” 


Two-thirds of Printing in U. S. 
Done by 1,200 Plants 


In an address at the annual conven- 
tion of the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica, in session at Toronto, Adam Lewis 
stated that out of the 13,000 commer- 


plants in the United States 
only 1,200 do more than $100,000 worth 
of work a year. These 1,200 plants do 
400,000,000 worth of printing a year. 

r. Lewis stated that the printing in- 
dus’ was heavily over-equipped and 
pene’ f advertising to increase the greater 
use of: printing.- ; 


cial printin 
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Vermont Maple Syrup Adver- 
tised in Chicago. Newspapers 
A full-page newspaper advertisement 

was used in Chicago by the Welch Bros. 

Maple Company, Burlington, Vt., to ad- 

vertise its rar ayflower Syrup 

and Green Mountain Boy maple sugar. 

The copy is headed, “Right from Ver- 
mont with the true maple flavor,” and 
says, “Did you ever taste real Vermont 
maple syrup? Those who have, never 
forget the sensation. Probably, though, 
you had given up hoping to experience 
the thrill of that flavor again. 

_ “Men, | experienced in the maple 

industry, refine and blend Mayflower 

Syrup. These Vermonters know the 

flavor Vermont maple syrup should have 

and guard it carefully in the Mayflower 
blend. 

“Every day you wait before you buy 
your Mayflower Syrup, you'll afterward 
regret. Order it today and get all ready 
for a pancake treat tomorrow morning.” 

The product is sold both in cans and 
bottles and the packages are illustrated 
in the copy. The advertisement con- 
cludes with the names and addresses of 
a long list of grocers who can supply 
Mayflower Syrup. 


Routing the “Monthly” 
through the Office 


PaLMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION 
Los Ancetes, CAL. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly: 
“One Afternoon” 
(No fiction rights) 

For the sixth successive day the press 
of matters forces me to lift the Printers’ 
Ink Monthly from the “today” section 
and place it in the “tomorrow” cavern 
of my work “disorganizer.” 

A happy thought. I decide that the 
department might read and profit while 
I procrastinate. 

look fpr an article or item of espe- 
cial interest to check-mark—and find one 
on nearly every page. 

Change my mind and settle back. 

Perusal nets me six definite ideas for 
my personal mental files, twenty-four 
splendid examples of typography and a 
strong resolve to give the ae a round- 
trip ticket when I do send it out to the 
gang in the outer room. 

Strong for the weekly and as above 
for the other. 

E. Frep FRanK.utn. 


“Del Monte” Packing Output 
Improves 


This year’s pack of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
“Del Monte” products, will largely ex- 
ceed that of last year, if good weather 
continues for another month, states 
C. H. Bentley, an officer of the com- 
pany. He said that good weather might 
easily make a difference of 300,000 cases 
in the season’s total pack. Mr. ey 
sane that most of the pack has been 
so 
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A Merchandising Service 
That Covers Maine 


“The Press Herald’s merchandising » 


and trade promotion department has 
extended its scope so that it can now 
serve you in virtually every part of 
Maine. 

This department has assisted many 
national advertisers in securing the 
co-operation of wholesalers and re- 
tailers in Portland and this big trading 
field. 


PRESS HERALD 


Portland, Maine 


Member A. B. C. 








Powers & Stone, Inc. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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OES monthly to 160,000 

business executives, all 

picked —and postage paid — 
by Burroughs Salesmen. 
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Gets to the Man who Counts! Ina 
recent survey of a cross-section of the 
160,000 readers of Business MAGAZINE, 
78% of those replying were owners or 
partners, presidents, vice-presidents, 
secretaries or treasurers, managers or 
general managers of business con- 


cerns. In this group 73% had direct 
responsibility for buying equipment, 
materials and supplies for office, fac- 
tory or store, and authority to select 
architectural, building and engineer- 
ing counsel, establish banking con- 
nections, place insurance and make 
other important decisions. 


Business Macazine reaches this live 
market at the lowest rate per page 
per thousand readers in the com- 
mercial field. 





‘“‘The strongest proof of our satisfaction 
with BUSINESS MAGAZINE has been exp 

in the continuity of our advertising, which 
has appeared in every issue since the publi- 
cation started.’’—C. A. Powers, Advertising 
Manager, Library Bureau, Boston. 





Write today for rate card and further information. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


’ Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 





A “Reason for Being” Makes Best 
Selling Argument 


The Secret of the Success of Manufacturers and Merchants Who Have 
Commenced Business at a Standing Start, with 
Competition Going Strong 


By E. M. Wickes 


yes a simple task to sell a dis- 
Satisfied person a new brand 
of some article he has been using, 
because usually he is willing to 
switch for the sake of improve- 
ment. But it’s some job to talk a 
satisfied customer into making a 
change, unless you can show him 
a logical and profitable reason for 
so doing. 

Assuming that the quality of an 
article a satisfied man has been 
using equals that in yours, you 
still have two ways to induce him 
to take your brand: by a cut in 
price, or by a form of service 
that doesn’t accompany your 
competitor’s, or, if it does, which 
hasn’t been emphasized for his 
benefit. 

A case which illustrates the 
second method cropped up some 
time ago in a Middle-Western city 
when a new towel service com- 
pany started in business. A bright 
young man went out to solicit 
trade and offered practically the 
same service that other concerns 
had been furnishing for years. 

In two days the young man 
rounded up just one order. On 
reviewing his activities he was 
surprised to discover that 95 per 
cent of the persons he had inter- 
viewed had offered the same 


query: 
“Why should I take your ser- 
vice when I am satisfied with the 
one I have?” 
The young man could find no 
answer to combat that question. 


What’s more, he realized that 
owing to the efficient competition 
he wasn’t likely to corral many 
orders. And when he returned to 
the office he told his employer 
about his discovery. 

“Well, we expected something 
like that,” his employer replied, 
“but we figured you had grit 


enough to hammer away at folks 
until you talked them into taking 
our service. You're not ready to 
quit, are you?” 

“No; not yet. But I can’t bore 
a man to death and make a fool 
of myself by insisting on talking 
to someone not in the least bit 
interested.” 

Most of that night the young 
man sat up analyzing the situation. 

“What reason has the boss for 
going into business anyway?” he 
asked himself. “None that I can 
see. The other concerns are giv- 
ing satisfaction and have the 
jump on him. He might get over 
if he had a fortune to spend on 
advertising.. But wait a minute— 
I have it!” 


AN IDEA THAT WAS A FOUNDATION 
FOR A BUSINESS 


The young man had suddenly 
thought of what he considered a 
brilliant idea. Whether it had 
already been used in other cities 
he couldn’t say, but he was quite 
certain that none of his competi- 
tors had adopted it. Provided his 
employer endorsed the idea, he 
planned to have each’ customer’s 
name sewed in on the towels he 
used from week to week and then 
keep the customer supplied with 
the same towels. This should ap- 
peal to many persons who dis- 
liked to use towels promiscuously, 
even after they had made a trip to 
the laundry. 

His employer was enthusiastic 
about the idea and put it into 
practice immediately. And the 
bright young man, now that he 
had a specific reason for being in 
business, built up quite a trade, 
before his competitors realized 
what had happened and them- 
selves adopted his idea. 

(Continued on page 137) 
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Among Folks 
Who Own Cars— 
the Spenders 

Are the Enthusiasts 


—and it is the motoring enthu- 
siasts, the only kind of car owners 
who will pay money for a magazine 
devoted wholly to their interests as 
car owners, that you reach through 


Motor Life. 


Present net paid circulation is 
23,869—the largest in two years— 
and growing fast. 


The press run of the Annual Show 
Number (January) will be at least 
35,000. 


Place your message before this 
large spending group of car own- 
ers when they are reading and 
thinking of their hobby—motoring. 


Make your reservations for the 
Annual Show Number at once. 
Forms close December rr. 
Twelve-time page rate is $200 in 
black and white or $250 in two 
colors. 


Motor Life 


1056 W. Van Buren St. 25 W. 45th St. 3050 E. Grand Blvd. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
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See for yourself— 


THE RAND MSNALLY 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS 


gives you a clearer understanding of 
_ your markets. 


AIL the Coupon below. We 

will sendthe RAND MSNALLY 
Commercial Atlas to your desk 
—for 10 days’ free trial. Apply 
its wealth of business information 
to your own problems. If at the 
end of 10 days you are not entirely 
convinced of its value to you, we 
will take it back—without cost to 
you. 


Here’s an 
Opportunity 
to get the Atlas 
on 10 days’ 
free trial 


Thousands of leading concerns all 
over the country are regular sub- 
scribers to the RAND M¢NALLY 
Commercial Atlas. They refer to 
it many times each day. It is 
at the elbow of the men who 
organize sales. It guides the men 
who route the shipments. These 
executives say they could not get 
along without it. And so will you! 


WORK WITH THE ATLAS 
BESIDE YOU 
Make decisions that influence the future of your 


business in the light of the complete and accurate 
information in the RAND MSNALLY Commercial 


Atlas. 


from market to market. 


Refer to it when you route your salesmen 
Launch your sales cam- 


paigns where the Atlas shows the centers of popu- 


lation to be. 


Ship your goods the shortest, quickest 
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way, as shown by the Atlas. Consult it as you 
get orders from cities, towns and villages near at 
hand or remote—it shows how to make deliveries 
promptly and economically, 


A WEALTH OF BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


There’s a vast amount of usable and valuable infor- 
mation between the covers of the RAND MCNALLY 
Commercial Atlas. Its clear and accurate statis- 
tics show you the business facilities of every hamlet, 
town and city in the land. Whether there isi a 
railroad station, post office, express office and tel 
graph office. The Atlas indicates centers of popu- 
lation and the latest changes in population. It 
spreads the transportation systems of America be- 
fore you. It shows railroad trunk lines, junctions, 
short cuts; trolley lines; steamship navigation routes, 
ports; auto roads. It contains individual maps of 
every state in the United States, maps of Canada, 
Central and South America, and Continental Maps 
of the World. There are 540 pages, 300 maps, 96 
double page maps, 21x28 inches. 


Mail this Coupon 

All you have to do is to fill in and mail the coupon 
below. The RAND MCNALLY Commercial Atlas, 
price $35.00, will come free for ten days’ inspection, 
all carrying charges paid. Prove for yourself how it 
can help you many times a day. You can’t afford to 
be longer without this standard business reference 
book. Mail the coupon today. 


RAND MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 

























CHICAGO 










RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Dept. L-14 

Please send Ranp M°Natty Commercial Atlas for ten days’ inspection. If at 
the end of ten days we desire to keep the Atlas, you may bill us at $35; if not, we will 
return the Atlas to you, express collect. . 







Re eT IR PE Se NE ee Se 
Address. obuijramindscadittataginiaaenspaieees —— 
Signed by............ 
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The Engineer. Not in- 
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N Op 
deals only in facts. 
No. 5 of a Series. 
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This Man Has to Know 


BELL invented the telephone—but to 
perfect it has taken the brains of 
hundreds of successful engineers. They 
have been successful primarily because 
they have “question-mark minds.” They 
have to know the why and how of every 
fact they meet. 


It is the engineer whoruns the new-found 
fact to the ground and builds it up again 
to meet practical needs. He is the real 
creator of this age of science and 
mechanics. 


Thousands of these successful engineers 
are among the 250,000 readers of — 


Popular Science 


MONTHLY | 
_Advertise to Men through Men's Magazines 
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Another case of a different type 
occurred recently in a New York 
iardware store. The proprietor 
vas standing behind the counter 
when a salesman entered and 
pened his sample case containing 
in assortment of table knives. 

“You're only wasting time try- 
ng to sell me,” the proprietor re- 
marked, as the salesman com- 
menced to talk. “I know what 
you’re going to say. You're going 
to tell me you have the best and 
sharpest knives in the business, 
that they’ll cut a hair quicker 
than a razor, and that your firm 
is spending a million dollars to 
advertise them. I can tell you a 
million reasons why I don’t want 
any knives, but I’ll give you one 
—I’m now loaded to the limit.” 

“And I,” replied the salesman, 
“could hand you a million reasons 
why you should put some in 
stock, but I'll offer only one— 
these knives won’t stain. You 
can slice potatoes, oranges, lemons 
or grapefruit and you won't see 
even a hair-line stain. Dip them 
in water, wipe them off, and 
they’ll shine like nickel.” 

“I’m interested,” said the pro- 
prietor, “but you’ve got to show 
me.’ 

“Send your boy out for any 
fruit or vegetable you want,” the 
salesman returned, “and I'll prove 
what I said. Of course you know 
there are plenty of good knives on 
the market, and my firm wouldn’t 
have started to manufacture them 
unless it had a specific reason for 
so doing—and the stain-proof 
feature is that reason.” 

When the boy came back with 
a grapefruit the salesman cut it 
into thin slices and then wiped 
the knife with a rag. The knife 
showed not the slightest blemish. 
The proprietor stared at the knife 
as if he could scarcely believe his 
own eyes. 

“T’ll take a few dozen of each 
as a starter,” said the proprietor. 
“I think you’ve got a good thing 
there. I'll play your goods up 
and I'll tell you why. My wife 
has always complained about the 
time and energy she spends polish- 
ing knives and forks, so I know 
that when I present her with a set 
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of yours she'll be tickled pink. 
And they’ll appeal to other house- 
keepers in the same way.” 

The stain-proof idea made a 
deeper impression on the pro- 
prietor, as it does on every cus- 
tomer, than an hour’s talk by the 
salesman on the quality of his 
goods, and the different stages 
through which they had passed 
before reaching the market, and 
how long they would last. His 
goods possessed one big feature 
for which housewives have been 
waiting for years. 

Every article, especially the ad- 
vertised one, should carry some 
definite message to the consumer, 
and have some specific reason for 
existing. Sometimes a commodity 
does incorporate a specific reason 
for being, but instead of adopting 
it as his selling point, and em- 
phasizing it, the manufacturer 
spends his money to advertise his 
product as a whole, to tell the his- 
tory of its ingredients, or to lay 
stress upon its technical phases. 
He doesn’t realize that it is more 
profitable to have an advertise- 
ment or a salesman get over one 
point—one that leaves a definite 
impression—than to have either 
spin out a technical monologue. 


ONE IDEA, HAMMERED HOME 


A toothpaste now on the mar- 
ket has been put over as a result 
of adopting this reason-for-being 
method. The manufacturer 
doesn’t tell you that his paste is 
made of dew from the Garden of 
Eden, doesn’t inform you that 
certain actresses are miserable 
unless they have a tube of it al- 
ways within reach, doesn’t say it 
has passed the board of censors 
and is fit for kings and queens; 
he simply informs you that it re- 
moves the film. He tells you to 
feel your teeth some morning and 
see if they are not covered with a 
film. Sure they are. It is only 
natural that they should be. But 
the same kind of a film covered 
the teeth of our ancestors, which 
many of them removed, long be- 
fore toothpaste was invented. 
Until recently, however, no one 
thought to tell the public to look 
for it, and the average person 
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didn’t know of its existence until 
this manufacturer told him about 
it. And having been informed, 
the average person immediately 
recognizes the logical reason for 
using that particular brand of 
paste. 

Even an industry may be 
founded upon an idea—a reason 
for being. In 1921 there were 
about 400 concerns in this coun- 
try manufacturing children’s 
dresses, which employed more 
than 50,000 persons. One New 
York firm turned out 36,000 
dresses weekly. 

Thirty years ago children’s 
ready-made dresses were not 
known. Mothers made the clothes 
their children wore or paid others 
to do the work. Then a certain 
ambitious young man—he is still 
alive and active in the garment 
business—thought that if he could 
make children’s dresses and sell 
them to the stores so that they 
could retail them for what it 
would cost mothers to make them 
he should be able to build up a 
profitable business. 

After finding out what it would 
cost a woman to make certain 
styles of dresses then popular, the 
young man made up several lots 
of the same kind which he offered 
to the stores, explaining to the 
buyers his idea. The buyers saw 
the value of the idea, as well as 
the appeal it would have for wo- 
men. And when mothers discov- 
ered they could buy dresses for 
what it would cost them to make 
them, to say nothing of their time 
and labor, they quit sewing. 

This manufacturer, now oper- 
ating nine factories, follows the 
same idea and others have fol- 
lowed in his wake. That is why 
you'll often hear a woman say: 
“Tt doesn’t pay me to sit down 
and make dresses for the chil- 
dren.” Like the man with the 
stain-proof knife, the dress manu- 
facturer had a specific reason for 
turning out his product, and of- 
fered a logical and convincing 
reason why mothers should buy 
his wares. 

The more competition a man 
has to meet, the greater is his need 
for a specific reason for his prod- 
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uct or enterprise. Meyer Gerson, 
who conducts a candy shop .at 
Broadway and Forty-eight! 
Street, New York, is an excellent 
illustration of this theory. When 
Gerson first thought of opening 
the shop two years ago there 
were six candy shops, and a 
equal number of drug_ store: 
which handled candy, within a 
stone’s throw of the store he had 
in mind. To open a shop there 
and trust to luck, or even to good 
salesmanship, was, to Gerson’s 
method of reasoning, too big a 
gamble. 


GERSON’S CLAIM TO DISTINCTION 


“After a lot of thinking about 
the matter,” Gerson said, “I con- 
cluded that unless I could find 
some definite reason for open- 
ing a mew candy: shop I'd 
be wise to give up the idea. 
Although I had operated cigar 
stores for years, I had never sold 
a piece of candy in my life, and 
seldom ate any. Further con- 
sideration showed me that candy 
consists of sugar, chocolate, flav- 
oring, taste, shape, and imagina- 
tion, which is purchased as a-gift 
or for personal consumption, and 
—I’m referring to high-grade 
candy—is put up in boxes and tied 
with red, pink, or blue ribbon. 

“The average man who buys a 
gift box of candy is usually 
anxious to get the thing off his 
mind. So he drops into the near- 
est shop—any first-class shop will 
do—and selects something he 
thinks will please a certain wo- 
man. And before I could make 
him forget the average shop and 
come to me I would have to offer 
him candies he couldn’t get else- 
where. If I could do that I 
would have a specific reason for 
being in business. 

“Millions of persons do the 
same, things every year, every 
month, week, and even every day. 
Many inconvenience themselves at 
the same time, and when a. person 
can devise a way to eliminate the 
inconvenience he can get their 
business. For instance, when the 
average man wants a rest he goes 
to some resort which is noted for 
certain features which appeal to 
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The Ethridge Company is gratified at the 
reception accorded this humorous house- 
oe latest issue running to a cir- 
culation of many thousands. 


Its growth is parallel to the growth of the 
institution which sponsors it, for never in 
a history of twenty years of service has 
The Ethridge Company received more con- 


vincing proof of the opinion in which it is 
held by its business friends. 


We believe we constitute a more significant 
factor in modern advertising today than at 
any time in our career. 
Send for a copy of The Black Sheep and 
smile over its innumerable ilustrated 
burlesques of Mail-Order Advertising 
at the same time ask us to solve 


some particularly vexatious illustrative 
problem. 


“The Best in advertising illustration” 


ETHRIDGE 


New York Chicago 
25 E. 26th St. 203 So. Dearborn St. 
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him. And regardless of what he 
eats when he is at home, when he 
goes South he wants fried 
chicken, and in the Southwest, 
Chili con carne. That’s simply 
human nature—force of habit. 
He is like people who visit New 
York for the first time and who 
don’t care to return home until 
after they have been to the Hip- 
podrome. 

“Now each section of the coun- 
try is noted for one or more 
things, including candy. So I 
finally hit upon the idea of sell- 
ing candies that were favorites in 
other pafts of the country— 
candies that traveling men would 
prefer to send home as souvenirs. 
Through quizzing travelers and 
friends I. discovered three na- 
tionally known candies in three 
different sections. I started with 
these, my idea being not to carry 
any candy made in New York, 
which could be bought at another 
shop, and later I received tips 
from customers of a hundred 
other brands. I investigated all 


the tips and by a process of elimi- 


nation I sifted them down to 
eight well-known popular confec- 
tions. Then I had something my 
competitors didn’t carry as well 
as a specific reason for operating 
a candy shop in that district. 
“When a woman receives as a 
gift or a remembrance a box of 
candy with a national reputation 
she values it more than she would 
some other, and when her friend 
reaches New York and wants to 
send her some of Quimby’s 
chocolates, made in Los Angeles, 
he comes to me for it or tele- 
phones and asks me to mail out a 
box on receiving his check or 
money order. Of course I don’t 
catch every traveler looking for a 
certain out-of-town candy, but 
I’m _ getting many of them— 
enough to make profitable a store 
that was a failure for six years. 
One man tells another about my 
stock and as a result I’m con- 
stantly getting new patrons. My 
window carries an assortment of 
the candies I sell, and when cus- 
tomers ask me why I don’t have 
New York candy I tell them be- 
cause they can get it in hundreds 
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of other shops. After I finish ex- 
plaining, most of them approve of 
my idea. Furthermore, I have 
built up a trade among New 
Yorkers who like out-of-town 
candies for a change. So when a 
customer enters my store he does 
so for one reason—to get candy 
he can’t buy elsewhere.” 

Gerson said he doesn’t handle 
any. New York candy, but he 
does. He sells fudge that is made 
by Mrs. Gerson. He maintains 
that fudge is something which 
practically every girl makes at one 
time or another, and the fact that 
it is so easy to make discourages 
candy shops from paying much 
attention to it. Yet Gerson sells 
on any average of 150 pounds of 
fudge every day, and has sold as 
much as 185 pounds. He receives 
eighty cents a pound for it, 
and this in spite of the fact that 
fudge may be had at any of his 
competitors’ shops for from 
twenty-five to forty cents a 
pound, 

Gerson’s fudge won't keep 
longer than twenty-four hours, 
and he doesn’t let a customer pur- 
chase more than he will consume 
in that time. After a customer 
has sampled the fudge and asks 
why he shouldn’t take several 
pounds along, Gerson says: 

“I don’t use anything to make 
it soft, or to preserve it. So I'd 
rather have you buy one pound 
and be satisfied than to have you 
buy twenty and be dissatisfied. If 
you take one you'll eat it and 
come back.” 

And the customers do come 
back, time and again. Every day 
at least fifty of Broadway’s pretty 
chorus girls call on Gerson to 
purchase their daily ration of 
fudge. Customers don’t just drop 
into Gerson’s shop as they do 
into others; they patronize for 
specific reasons, which are the 
reasons for the existence of Ger- 
sons shop—and his success. 


Theodore F. Pevear, for a number 
of years advertising manager of The 
Stein-Bloch Company, men’s clothing 
manufacturer, Rochester, N. Y., is now 
with Keller, Heumann & Thompson, 
clothing manufacturers, also of 
Rochester. 
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Mr. Barton ranks 
among America’s 
JSoremost editors, 
publicists, and 
advertising men 











{C) Underwood 


A Tribute From Bruce Barton 


few months before his death Lyman Abbott sent me a 

copy of his “Silhouettes of My Contemporaries,” on the 

fly-leaf of which he had written these lines from General 
S. C. Armstrong: “ Those who are hopeless disarm themselves 
and may as well go to the rear; men and women of faith, opti- 
mists, to the front.” 

That quotation seems to me to symbolize both Lyman Abbott 
and The Outlook. He looked at the world through unclouded 
eyes ; the picture he painted was complete, even in the unpleasant 
or discouraging ideals. Yet he saw more than the things which 
are visible. He saw tendencies, promises, and the hope which is 
often more significant than the fact. It was this combination of 
the interpreter and the prophet which gave him so large a leader- 
ship; and his spirit goes marching on in the publication he loved. 
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what more natural, than to choose the acki 
medium. Any one of the many dealers, in wh 
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IMMENSE CROWDS 


Slowly by train, trolley and motor 
a crowd reaches the Yale Bowl. 
But only a few games attract enough 
people to occupy all of the 76,000 
seats. 


Conceive ten Yale Bowls filled 
with men alone and you will have 
an idea of the gigantic number of 
men who read 


(OLUMBIA 


National Monthly Published by Knights of Columbus 
for 770,000 Knights and their Families 





WARREN KELLY, Advertising Director, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 


A. T. SEARS, Western Representative NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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The Romance and 
Service of the Want Ad 


ANT advertising is the old- 

est and simplest form of 
idvertising. It is the only form 
of advertising written and placed 
ind checked by the masses. It is 
a public utility similar to the tele- 
phone. Like the telephone, it 
must approximate universal use to 
be of maximum value. A tele- 
phone system that reached only a 
few families, or that was open 
only on certain days would be of 
slight value. Each telephone sub- 
scriber is interested in having as 
many other subscribers as possible 
and in having continuous service. 
Similarly, each want advertiser 
profits from all the other want 
advertisers whose offerings sur- 
round his and compete with it, be- 
cause it is the conveniently classi- 
fied grouping of many offerings 
which attracts reader-buyers. 

Want ads constitute a unique 
addition to the markets of the 
world. Probably no other means 
ever brought buyer and seller to- 
gether so efficiently. The cost of 
selling and distributing merchan- 
dise through the usual channels of 
trade ranges from 25 per cent to 
50 per cent, yet $10 worth of want 
advertising may sell a $500 piano 
or a $2, automobile, or a 
$20,000 home. No phase of the 
modern newspaper is more essen- 
tially romantic, more amazing, 
than the service of the want ad. 
A few lines of agate type buried 
among thousands of other lines of 
agate type bring together em- 
ployer and employee, or landlord 
and tenant, or buyer and seller, 
drawing each to the other out of 
the chaotic millions of the metrop- 
olis. 

To make the want-ad columns 
most serviceable to the greatest 
possible number of people, classi- 
fications must be rigidly adhered 
to, it must be easy to find any and 
every ad, and the small ad must 
not be overshadowed by large 
ones—From “The W. G. N.,” 
published by the Chicago Tribune 
in commemoration of its seventy- 
fifth birthday. 
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Collar Company Takes Its 
Products’ Name 


The United Shirt & Collar Company, 
which has recently been reorganized, 
has taken as its corporate name that 
of its ,nationally advertised trade-mark, 
“Lion.” The full name of the com- 
any is now Lion Collars and Shirts, 
nc. The original company was incor- 
porated in 1892. 

Frank E. Howe, president of the 
Manufacturers Bank, Troy, has been 
elected president and chairman of the 
board of directors of the reorganized 
company; A. Culver, New York, 
formerly vice-president of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Company, and C. H. Gray, also 
formerly connected with that same 
company, will be _ vice-presidents, in 
charge of sales. These officers will be 
members of the board of directors 
which also includes, Ferguson, 
president of the Fergu uson Collar Com- 
any, Troy; Henry Hudson, Ellis 
owe, and J. E. Cipperly, of Troy, 
and George . Henderson, New York. 

Charles A. Culver and Clarence H. 
Gray will have entire charge of its 
selling organization and their head- 
qyestere will be located in New York. 
here will be distributing centres in 
St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, New Orleans, Boston and Los 
Angeles which will deal directly with 
the trade. 


Offers $100,000 to Advertise 


Florida 


An offer to donate $100,000 in adver- 
tising to advertise the State of Florida 
in newspapers has been made by the 
Perry-Lloyd Jones Newspapers through 
its president, John H. Perry. 

The offer _is contingent upon the 
State of Florida appropriating a 
million dollars a year for a period of 
five years to be used in a national 
newspaper campaign to advertise 
Florida. The Perry-Lloyd Jones News- 
papers’ offer of $100,000 is the total 
amount it is prepared to make for the 
five-year period. In making this offer 
the company expressly states that none 
of its publications is to be used in the 
campaign. 


Will Publish Year Book 
Women 


The Women’s News 
New York, plans to issue the 
men’s World Year Book” about 
January 1, 1923. According to the 
publishers, the book will contain facts, 
figures, names, addresses and news of 
women and women’s organizations all 
over the world. 


for 


Service, Inc., 
“Wo 


Kalamazoo, Mich., “Gazette” 
Appoints J. E. Lutz 


John E. Lutz, publishers’ representa- 
tive, Chicago, has been appointed repre- 
sentative for the Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gazette, recently purchased by the Booth 
Publishing Company. 








Vivisecting the Cost of Selling 


Costs Should Be Segregated as to Territories, Salesmen, Products and 





Even as to Accounts 


By William R. Basset 


President, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Company 


[Eprrortat Nore: The subject cov- 
ered in this article is one of very great 
importance. Mr. Basset tries to make it 
clear that the various items entering into 
the cost of selling cannot always be 
accurately segregated. This is a point 
that cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

We do not believe, for instance, that 
the advertising being expended in a par- 
ticular territory should be charged up 
altogether to today’s business. To a 
certain extent advertising is an invest- 
ment in future business, It plants 
today what will be reaped next year or 
five years from now. The same is true 
of administrative expenses. The execu- 
tive’s time cannot be charged entirely to 
the cost of current orders; a great deal 
¢ the executive’s effort has to do with 

anning for the future of the business. 
Pen is much going on in selling and 
in advertising that cannot be covered by 
the accountant’s figures. Much in- 
tangible effort of this sort, which is a 
an ay my part of every business, can 
be comprehended by what Benjamin 

Fak erson calls “vision bookkeeping.”’] 


T a trade convention four 

manufacturers of—let us say 
—packaged coffee, discussed the 
cost of selling. 

At first, nothing but safe gen- 
eralities were touched upon, but 
finally after reaching a stage of 
trusting intimacy where even mid- 
dle names were disclosed, each 
guardedly told his exact selling 
cost. As I recall it the figures 
were 7.7 per cent, 81 per cent, 
8.5 per cent and 9.6 per cent. 

The three last were terribly de- 
pressed over the 7.7 per cent man’s 
figures. I couldn’t stand their 
grief, so I asked a few questions 
as to what the figures meant—and 
soon found that they meant noth- 
ing of any informative value. 

One man considered the cost of 
packing a selling expense, the 
others charged it to manufactur- 
ing. The man with the highest 
selling percentage sold the lowest- 
priced coffee; it appeared to cost 
almost the same amount per pound 
to sell the low grade as the high 
grade. 

Two advertised a lot, one a lit- 
tle, one not at all. One sold 


nationally, one locally, one mostly 
in cities, one in 


the country. 
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Some through jobbers, some di 
rect, one in both ways. The 
compared figures which were mn 
comparable, and felt needless! 
dejected or dangerously elated a: 
a result. 

I knew these men to be ad 
vanced in their manufacturing and 
in their methods of calculating 
manufacturing costs. Had they 
been comparing the cost of roast- 
ing their coffee, they would have 
been speaking the same language, 
for they all treated the elements 
of manufacturing costs in the 
correct way. In manufacturing 
they were dealing with concrete 
things which could be rather ac- 
curately measured. Selling was to 
them a mysterious and compli- 
cated procedure, depending upon 
the human factor both of the 
buyer and the salesman, which 
they could not measure, they felt. 
So they, like most manufacturers, 
lumped the entire cost of selling 
and divided it by the amount of 
the sales to get a percentage cost 
of selling. 


FAR-REACHING BENEFITS OF COST 
FINDING 


Cost finding, whether of manu- 
facturing or selling, is merely a 
process of subdividing the ex- 
penses of a business so that each 
operation, activity and product 
may be charged with its proper 
proportion of the total. This 
gives a basis for setting-a selling 
price for each product which will 
return a profit. But it has a 
much greater value in that prop- 
erly devised, the cost figures show 
the efficiency or inefficiency of 
each activity of the business, and 
how the efficiency varies from 
month to month. 

Cost figures have in this way 
been the cause of most of the 
betterments in manufacturing 
methods. They offer the only cer- 
tain guide to places where im- 
provements can be made. 
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The great accuracy possible in 
manufacturing costs is undoubt- 
edly due to the thorough under- 
standing that men have of the 
processes of manufacturing. The 
crude methods used in accounting 
for the cost of selling may reflect 
the fact that the selling process is 
but little understood. This in spite 
of the very able men who are 
studying and practicing the science 
of selling and advertising. The 
trouble seems to be that they do 
their work largely by the trial- 
and-error method, which though 
in time effective is exceedingly 
expensive. Correctly analyzed, the 
cost of selling can be made to 
give valuable guidance. 


ONE MANUFACTURER'S ANALYSIS 


For example, take the case of a 
manufacturer whose overall cost 
of selling jumped from 14 per cent 
in 1920 to 32 per cent in 1921. 
He had sixty-five salesmen calling 
upon small retailers. No attempt 
had ever been made to find out 
the cost of selling by salesmen, by 
territories or by line of product. 

When a new salesman was put 
on he was paid from $75 to $125 
a month if he were a beginner. 
Stars hired from competitors were 
paid what was necessary to get 
them—from $2,500 to $4,000 a 
year. Salary increases were based 
approximately upon increases in 
gross business. Several salaries 
were as high as $4,200. The theory 
was that “high priced men are the 
cheapest”—in this case a mere 
conjecture. 

For several years the overall 
selling cost of about 15 per cent 
was considered satisfactory, for 
the business made a fair profit. 
Therefore analysis to the end of 
improving the selling methods 
seemed superfluous, although no 
one really knew that 15 per cent 
was about right. 

But when in 1921 sales fell from 
$2,600,000 to $1,100,000 and the 
selling cost remained the same, a 
study of selling seemed desirable. 
The starting point was to try to 
analyze the lump sum of $375,000 
selling expense in such a way as 
to illumjnate the subject. The 
amount was first divided into two 
parts—the general selling expense 
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of advertising, home office and 
general supervision ; and the direct 
expense of salesmen’s salaries and 
traveling expense. The general ex- 
pense seemed far too much but it 
could not be analyzed satisfactorily 
in a post mortem. Such figures 
must—to accomplish anything—be 
analyzed currently, and compared 
with a standard which has been 
decided upon. 

Some interesting and—for the 
management — damning mistakes 
were brought out when each sales- 
man’s selling expenses were com- 
pared with his sales and his 
profits. 

The salaries paid the salesmen 
were in nearly all cases propor- 
tionate to their gross sales; but 
not at all in proportion to their 
profitableness. It was noticeable 
that as a salesman rose above the 
$2,500 salary mark, he looked upon 
himself as an executive rather 
than as a salesman, and the num- 
ber of his calls, and therefore of 
his orders, slumped. He became 
too big a man to peddle—he 
“negotiated.” However, the size 
of his orders, as a rule, increased. 

The lowest selling expense, 5 
per cent, was achieved by a man 
getting $1,500 a year who stood 
second in the number of calls 
made and orders taken. He had 
a comparatively barren territory, 
his individual orders were the 
smallest of all but he worked. 
It is important to note that with- 
out exception the number of sales 
made by each of the sixty-five 
men was in direct ratio to the 
number of calls made. 

The two highest percentages of 
selling cost were 40 per cent and 
35 per cent, achieved by the two 
highest salaried salesmen, both of 
whom turned in a pitifully small 
volume. They both had territories 
which should have been good, but 
their calls and their orders were 
few. 

The best results came from the 
lower-priced men, beginners and 
those who had been with the com- 
pany less than two years. During 


that period they were apparently 
anxious to succeed; when they 
finally reached a volume which to 
them measured success, they laid 
back, and for this they were not 
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called down. Although a great deal 
too much money was spent for 
“sales management,” the men actu- 
ally were managing themselves. 
The cubs who wanted to get ahead 
managed themselves well; the 
older men not at all. 

These conditions had existed for 
years, partly because the manage- 
ment had to rely upon impressions 
and guesswork in judging the 
salesmen and the results. It could 
have had figures monthly which 
would have shown slumps at once 
and which would have cast a great 
deal of light on where and why 
profits were made or losses sus- 
tained. 

Such a systém of analytical re- 
ports was devised. It has been in 
use only eight months, but it has 
already indicated wastes and errors 
which have been remedied. Cer- 
tain territories which quite prop- 
erly are the strongholds—the 
home grounds in fact—of competi- 
tors, have been abandoned. New 
methods have been adopted in 
other poor territories which have 
nearly doubled the number of re- 
tailers sold. Salesmen are making 
from two to three times as many 
calls and as was to be expected, 
twice or three times as many sales. 
This is partly due to better rout- 
ing and partly to the fear of God 
which has been put into their 
hearts by a manager who now 
learns what is what from his 
reports. 

Sales have increased only a trifle 
more than 20 per cent over the 
same period last year but the sell- 
ing cost has dropped to 12% per 
cent—less than the average for 
the preceding ten years. 

In order to get information 
about selling which will surely 
guide the management, it must be 
recognized that the cost per call 
must be the basis. Dollars of sales 
in no way measure the cost of 
selling. This should be obvious 
and I believe is to many thoughtful 
men. Say that a shoe manufac- 
turer’s total cost of selling is 10 
per cent of his total sales. It is 
entirely likely that a $5,000 order 
can be sold to a large retailer in 
Grand Rapids at a less dollars- 
and-cents cost than a $1,000 order 
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to a small dealer in Petosky. The 
10 per cent selling expense says 
that the costs are respectively $500 
and $100, although the actual 
figures which can be easily de- 
termined may be $50 and $150. 
The sales manager who gives any 
thought to his job knows this, but 
his only possible comments are 
“good work, Bill” when the Grand 
Rapids order comes in, and “that 
order cost a lot too much” when 
he reads the one from Petosky, 
He has no real basis on which to 
judge. 
FOUR SELLING ACTIVITIES 

To analyze selling costs it must 
first be recognized that there are 
four main selling efforts possible 
to any manufacturer. Each of 
these involves expense, but the ex- 
pense, having different causes, 
must be measured by different 
yardsticks. Probably the size of 
a sale is not the measure of any 
of them. 

These activities of selling are: 


1. Advertising 

2. Salesmen 

3. Clerical and Warehouse 
4. Management 


The expense caused by each 
activity must be gathered and 
charged correctly. To whom is it 
to be charged? To the consumer 
or to the prospective customer; 
for after all the only profit a 
concern makes comes from sales 
to customers. Literally, of course, 
the cost of selling cannot be 
charged—billed that is—to a cus- 
tomer. But there is nothing to 
prevent keeping a memorandum 
ledger on which the cost of selling 
a customer is balanced against the 
profit on sales made to him. 

So it is necessary to determine 
just how these various kinds of 
selling expense shall be allocated. 
Needless to say, it is not possible 
to devise a single method which 
will apply equally well to all busi- 
nesses. But it is possible to lay 
down a few fundamental rules 
upon which the specific methods 
needed by any concern can be 
built up. 

These rules are: 

1. Ultimately it must be known 
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Plant of the Rock County Sugar Company at Janesville, Wisconsin 


Half a Million Dollars Worth 
of Sugar 


The raising of Sugar Beets is an important industry 
in the Janesville market; one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars worth of these beets are being 
turned into half a million dollars worth of sugar 


this season. 


The Janesville market is rich and responds quickly 
to newspaper advertising copy. 


The Gazette’s Merchandising Department renders 
valuable service to national advertisers—free for 


the asking. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 
“An Unusual Newspaper”’— 
Member of Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 13836 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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The Most EXCLUSIVE Publication 


The most exclusive in the sense that— 


No other ONE medium reaches , : 

3,500,000 families in America. Some ady ercieenn have bers 
_ alive to the possibilities of 

No other ONE medium reaches 22% et é 

of all the people in America that this mighty sales force. Se 


can be reached by the printed . 
Sestich weed. below the tremendous j 


No other ONE medium concentrates creases in space they havq 


its circulation in the twelve most used. 

populous sections of America. 

No other ONE medium offers adver- Sound tea ie ee 
tisers the opportunity of using a ginning in 1918. His appropriatia 
full size newspaper page in Color for 1923 is $110,000, 

(three colors and black)—in a 

magazine eagerly read weekly in A widely advertised face cream 
more than one out of every five doubled its 1920 appropriation t 
homes in the country. $88,000 in 1922, 


No other ONE medium in the adver- na F er ft a Manag Ma | in 
tising world has shown such huge ves m the American Weekly tt 
growth in so short a space of time Tg ae gee —_ + nad on 
—a growth that is the direct result their appropriation has jumped t 

of such responses secured for adver- $120,000. 

tisers as have been entirely with- ‘ 

out a precedent in the whole history The appropriation-for a well-know 
of modern selling or advertising. face powder in the America 
Weekly in 1920 was $44,000. Fu 
: 1923 their appropriation is $135,400. 
EXCLUSIVE 1S the one The manufacturers of a tooth paste 


= i ted in 1920 $12,000, in 192 
word that adequately de a - oe } yy = oS 


scribes the tremendous sales- 1923 $66,000. 
making energy of the Ameri- The appropriation of a food produc 


% has increased since 1920 from 
can Weekly—the medium $32,000 to $120,000. 


that has the largest circula- The manufacturers of a high-crait 

. . . erfum t $80,710 in th 
tion of any periodical pub- American ‘Weekly, in 1990. Sine 
lish d then their appropriation has bee! 
ished. increased 50% to $120,000. 
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A furniture concern tried out the 
American Weekly in 1920 with 
$5,160. This year’s appropriation 
has been $94,665. 


In 1920 $16,000 was spent on a cer- 
tain cigarette. This year $60,000 
has been invested. 


A sales agency for certain standard 
pharmaceutical preparations has 
jumped from $33,200 in 1920, to 
$142,101 in 1922 in the American 
Weekly. 


buch increases could only be 


based on RESULTS. It is 


pnquestionable proof of the 
POWER of tremendous 
ass circulation, concen- 
rated in great centers of 


Yew YORK, American 
BOSTON, A dvertiser 

HICAGO, Herald & Examiner 
{1LWAUKEE, Telegram 
ATLANTA, Georgian 
San Francisco, Examiner 


mass population. . It is also 
the best evidence that the 
use of FULL COLOR 
PAGES OF FULL NEWS- 
PAPER SIZE is the most 
powerful means of moving 
merchandise ever placed at 
the disposal of manufac- 
turers who have nation-wide 
distribution. 


The American Weekly is 
issued with the following 
Hearst Sunday newspapers: 


Los ANGELES, Examiner 
Seatt.Le, Post Intelligencer - 
RocHESTER, A merican 
Detroit, Times 

SYRACUSE, A merican 
WASHINGTON, Times 


The American eekly 


A J. Kosier, Manager 


CHICAGO 
Hearst Bldg. 
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what it costs to sell every cus- 
tomer. 

2. The correct measure of each 
of the four elements of selling 
cost must be determined. 

3. Each unit of the actual ex- 
pense must be compared with a 
normal or standard expense. 

These rules apply whether the 
concern is selling goods either 
direct to the consumer, or through 
all of the most intricate channels; 
or services. Of course, the selling 
expense may not include all of the 
four elements of advertising, 
salesmen, management and ware- 
housing and billing. But it will 
include some of them; usually all. 


EXAMINATION OF SALESMEN’S 
EXPENSE 


Let us start with the salesmen’s 
expense, which is worked out to 
a cost per call. The total selling 
expense is not divided by the total 
number of calls. Remember that 
cost figures are informative only 
as the expenditures are subdivided 
to a point where a single definite 
measure can be used. For most 
concerns the selling cost is re- 
duced to a cost per call for each 
territory. 

Suppose for example that Ohio, 
Indiana and Southern Michigan 
make up the Toledo district and 
that from this branch ten sales- 
men divide these states equally 
among them. The probability is 
that all of the salesmen’s terri- 
tories would be alike as to dis- 
tance between towns, size of 
towns and population. If that is 
so a normal cost per call could 
well be set for the entire district 
which would apply to all salesmen 
in that district. 

Probably that could not be done 
for the Kansas City district for 
the territories making it up would 
not be enough alike. One sales- 
man would very likely cover 
Kansas City and nearby towns. 
He would be able to make many 
calls per day at a low cost per 
call, for his traveling expenses 
would be slight. Another, who 
covers Oklahoma and Western 
Arkansas, would have a high nor- 
mal cost per call because he has 
fewer retailers, long distances be- 
tween towns and infrequent train 
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service. That means fewer calls 
and higher traveling expense. 

This makes it plain why it is 59 
important to use good judgment 
in deciding how far it is necessary 
to subdivide in order to get ac- 
curate costs. If the subdivision is 
not carried far enough, the costs 
will be wrong. Misleading costs 
are much worse than none. If 
carried too far the expense of 
gathering the costs will be too 
much. 

The salesman’s expense is, of 
course, his remuneration—whether 
salary or commission—and his 
travel expense. To this must be 
added a share of the general 
sales, or management expense, 
This is not so easy to allocate 
among the salesmen or territories, 
for it depends upon what the man- 
agement activities are. It should 
not include any of the expense for 
credits, collection, billing, book- 
keeping or warehousing. In the 
simply organized concern, where 
all salesmen travel from the home 
office under a sales manager, the 
management expense would con- 
sist of the salaries and expenses 
of the sales manager, his assistant, 
stenographers and other office 
force engaged in gathering and 
maintaining sales data, charts, 
records and so on. To this may 
be added a share of the general 
administrative expense, for un- 
doubtedly the president and per- 
haps other administrative officers 
give a part of their time to selling 
problems. As good a way as any 
to determine how much of this 
expense selling should bear is to 
have the administrative officers 
keep an informal memorandum of 
their time. A test may be run 
for a month and the results taken 
as typical; or they may be asked 
to keep a regular record of the 
time they devote to each phase of 
the business. I know many highly 
paid executives and owners who 
de not feel that to keep such a 
record is beneath their dignity. 
The other administrative expenses 
may well follow the division of 
the officers’ time. 

The total of the management 
expense may, as a rule, then be 
distributed among the salesmen 
equally. Year in and year out it 
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will generally be found that each 
salesman demands about the same 
amount of supervision and benefits 
about the same from the efforts 
of the management. With a large 
staff of men traveling from the 
home office it probably would not 
pay to split hairs in an effort to 
charge each salesman with the 
exact amount of management ef- 
fort which he demands. Working 
accuracy is all that is needed. 
Absolute accuracy in cost-finding 
cannot be achieved and would not 
be worth the cost of achieving it, 
if it could. 

Of course, it may be that certain 
territories, especially new ones, re- 
quire such an excess of attention 
from the management that the 
expense figures should reflect the 
condition. If so, resort to the time- 
keeping method. It is sufficient 
for the sales manager to make 
each day merely an informal note 
on the desk calendar of how much 
time he put in on each territory. 
This item of expense is so large 
that it is worth knowing if one 
territory consumes an undue 
amount of it. If this expense is 


properly reflected in the costs, it 
may show that a bothersome ter- 


ritory operates at a loss. If the 
cause of the trouble cannot be 
removed, perhaps it will be best to 
remove the territory. 

In some way, then, a share 
of the administrative expense is 
passed on to the general sales de- 
partment when it is added to the 
sales management expense and 
passed on either to the salesmen 
or to the sales districts. If there 
are district managers, their sala- 
ries, etc., are added and the total 
management expense divided 
among the salesmen, evenly as a 
rule. Then knowing the number 
of calls that should be made each 
month in each territory, we get a 
cost per call which includes the 
administrative expense, general 
and district sales management ex- 
pense, salesmen’s salary and travel 
expense. 


‘HE EXPENSE FOR ADVERTISING 
Now as to advertising. What 


good does it do to say that a con- 
cern spends 5 per cent of its 
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gross sales for advertising? Does 
it follow that every $5 worth of 
advertising space will bring a $100 
order? Every advertising man 
knows that it does not. Yet that 
meaningless percentage method of 
measuring advertising expense 
persists. 

The crucial point in selling is 
the call made by the salesman on 
the prospect. That prospect may 
be an individual or a factory 
which buys direct, it may be a 
retailer who does not yet carry 
your goods, or it may be a retailer 
who does. One of the purposes of 
the advertising is to make it easier 
for the salesmen to sell; that is 
it facilitates his calls. If adver- 
tising helps him to get an inter- 
view—and we know it does—it is 
as much an aid to making more 
successful calls in a day as is the 
railroad train or the automobile. 
Most advertising is aimed at the 
retailer as much as at the con- 
sumer. But whether it influences 
the retailer directly, or indirectly 
by sending customers into his 
store asking for the product, the 
advertising still facilitates the 
selesman’s work. And his work is 
most accurately measured first by 
his cost per call and second by 
the ratio of sales to calls. 

Therefore advertising can be 
measured as a cost per salesman’s 
call. But it should not be added 
in with the other selling expenses. 
It should be a separate figure of 
“advertising cost per call.” 

It will—like the other elements 
of selling expense—be determined 
for a district or for an individual 
salesman depending upon the con- 
ditions in the territory. The 
amount of newspaper advertising 
is of course directly determinable. 
Advertising in national mediums 
should, however, be segregated by 
territories or districts, in the pro- 
portion which the circulation of a 
medium bears to the total circula- 
tion. 

Under “Clerical and warehous- 
ing” may be included such activi- 
ties as credit and collections and 
that part of the bookkeeping which 
arises from the sales of goods. 
These activities vary so in dif- 
ferent concerns that no two would 
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The remarkable 
book of the day 


Ra executives have bought it in 
lots of 50 to 100 copies to give to the 
young men in their employ. It has been 
an inspiration to hundreds. “It has 
changed my entire organization,” says 
one important executive who distributed 


500 copies. 


LAST CHRISTMAS it was the book chosen 
by scores of employers to give to their 
young men. This year there already are 
indications that it will again be made the 
outstanding business gift-book of the 
season by other scores of executives. 
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What about your office? 


The book is now in its 20th edition 
with the 21st and 22nd on the press 


Ir is the kind of book that every man 
wants his son to know. Best of all, it is so 
easy toread. “Like the finest novel I ever 
read” is what many have written about it. 
It isn’t preachy: it tells its story in simple, 
straightforward fashion. 


No book ever pointed the way 
so clearly to any young man in 
business 


The Americanization 
of Edward Bok 


$3.00 wherever books are sold and English is read. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
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be likely to use the same method. 

Take credits for example. In 
one concern it may take as much 
effort to pass upon the credit for 
one concern as for another. In 
that event it may be most accurate 
to divide the total credit depart- 
ment expense by the number of 
customers, and get a standard cost 
per customer. If, however, the 
large customer gets more attention 
credit-wise than the small one, the 
dollar of sales may—for once—be 
the correct measure. This must be 
worked out for each concern. 

The billing and bookkeeping ex- 
pense depends directly upon the 
number of items billed. It ob- 
viously costs as much to bill and 
account for “one keg of nails 
$4.50” as for 1,000 kegs nails 
$4,500.” To distribute this expense 
on the basis of dollars of sales 
brings in a rank error. Not only 
that—it gives no control by which 
the executive can tell whether his 
clerical expense is too high. Lest 
you think that this element is too 
small to consider, in one concern 
it comprised a full third of the 
total cost of selling. In another 
it amounted to thirteen cents per 
item whether that item was a ten- 
cent can of the product or ten 
cases of it. Not a few items had 
been sold, the total selling price 
of which was less than the cost 
to bill. 

The way to arrive at the cost 
of billing is to total the clerical 
expense and the cost of clerical 
supervision and divide it by the 
total number of items billed. If 
a business is exceedingly seasonal, 
it may be well to set up a standard 
cost per item for various periods 
or even for each month. Against 
this standard the actual cost per 
item can be compared as a measure 
of efficiency. I have seen such 
comparisons result in studies which 
cut this cost in half. It will fre- 
quently bring to light roundabout 
office methods, or the advisability 
of using billing machines. 

One of the most difficult ex- 
penses to distribute is the ware- 
housing. Sometimes a cost per 
item is fair, if the items do not 
fluctuate too much. But it ob- 
viously costs more to handle an 
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item of fifty cases than one of 
two cases; and a broken cas 
quantity cannot be handled as 
cheaply as a full case. 

One concern I know of gets 
orders in its branch warehouses 
often which include everything 
from a less than case lot to a 
twenty case lot. It time-studied 
the handling of orders and set 
standards for less than case and 
case lots. Suppose it found that 
with a normal volume of business 
it costs five cents to take a full 
case from the warehouse, mark 
it and put it on the shipping plat- 
form. An item calling for ten 
cases would then be made to ab- 
sorb fifty cents of the warehouse 
expense. This concern found that 
it cost four times as much to 
handle a less than case lot, than 
a case lot, for the case had to be 
trucked, opened, the contents 
counted out, recounted, repacked 
and marked. The value of such 
knowledge in guiding selling poli- 
cies is apparent. It does not follow 
that the extra cost can be passed 
on to the buyer, but it does lead 
to efforts to make each customer 
more profitable. 


Pacific Packers Advertise New 
Salmon Product 


F Newspaper advertising is introducing 

Prefet” salmon, a new product of the 
Pacific Packers Association, packers of 
Prefet Sardines. 

The copy says, “On Fridays and all 
other days you'll find it a welcome vari- 
ation from the endless monotony of 
meat.” 

The advertisement tells how the 
brand name “Prefet” is correctly pro 
nounced, and states, “Say ‘Pre-fay’ to 
your grocer.” 


National Campaign for Swiss 
Watches 


A national advertising campaign is 
being conducted in business publications 
and magazines to advertise Tavannes 
watches, manufactured by the Tavannes 
Watch Company, Chaux-de-Fonds, Swit- 
zerland. 

The watches will be advertised in this 
country by Adolphe Schwob, Inc., New 
York, general agents, who plan a change 
in selling poe, Instead of distribut- 
ing through jobbers, Adolphe Schwob, 
Inc., will market directly to the dealer. 

The Tracy-Parry Company, Philadel 
phia, has Coen appointed advertising 
counsel. 
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From New York to Frisco 


e New 
From coast to coast—from the Lakes 
aiacing to the Gulf, “Ing-Rich ” Signs of im- 
ickers of perishable porcelain and steel are the 
sand al standard signs of the various Stan- 
otony of dard Oil Companies— high grade signs 
ow the that fittingly advertise high grade 
fay? t products. With this recommendation 
are not “Ing-Rich ” Signs worthy of 
= your consideration? Write us today 
for colorful sign catalogue and free 
BS sign proposition. 
vannes 
— INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
4 tem this College Hill - Beaver Falls - Penna 
nc., New 


=| ING-RICH SIGNS 


Philadel- 


waaing **Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain” 
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EGINNING with February 1923, there will be a func 
tional paper devoted exclusively to advancing the interests of 
the material-handling machinery industry. 


Other industries have magazines representing them exclusively in 
their fields which have been big factors in the development and 
progress of these fields. Through their reader influence these pub 
lications have helped the manufacturers develop their markets to a 
degree that would otherwise have been impossible. 


Manufacturers of’ material-handling machinery will now have 
much-needed exclusive medium, dedicated to the task of creating 
and stimulating a demand for modern material-handling equipment 
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o Manufacturers of 
o‘ertal-Handling Machinery 


The editorial appeal of INDUSTRIAL HANDLING may be 
briefly stated as “Cost Reduction through Mechanical Methods.” 
Such editorial treatment will benefit the reader to an immeasurable 
extent. Our service to the reader will consist of original articles, 
information, facts, figures and illustrations which will sell him 
the big idea of the economy of material-handling machinery and 
its extraordinary effectiveness as a dividend payer. 


The result will be a marked lessening of sales resistance and a 
more general acceptance of the possibilities of increasing produc- 
tion and reducing costs through the use of material-handling 
equipment. 


INDUSTRIAL HANDLING will be sent monthly to a care- 
fully selected list of industrial plants, where material-handling 
machinery offers the greatest possibilities for profit. The success 
of INDUSTRIAL POWER under this method of “‘controlled” 
circulation is an assurance that INDUSTRIAL HANDLING 
will not only be a splendid advertising medium from the stand- 
point of general publicity but will also be a producer of profit- 
able returns. 


8 Oe Be Se tee Bee Oe Oe es 
which should be using material-handling machinery 


are now doing so. 


Let INDUSTRIAL HANDLING help you broaden 
your market. 


Write today for rates and full information. 


Mechanical Methods 
THE MAUJER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


st Publications Are Operated on the Modern, Scientific Plan of Controlled 
Circulation. 





Three Ways to Interest the Retail 
Salesman 


Men Sent from the Manufacturer on Special Missions to Win Co-operation 


By William P. Tuttle 


MAY experiments have been 
made by those who believe in 
the cultivation of the retail clerk, 
but so far as I know there has 
been no definite classification, no 
attempt to produce a _ sound 
policy from the material collected 
by countless traveling salesmen. 
If one salesman out of twenty is 
singularly successful in building 
volume I will venture that he is a 
confirmed developer of clerk in- 
terest and of clerk co-operation. 
And if we could collect his every- 
day experiences and classify his 
clerk-contact data a workable 


theory would be developed which 
would intensify sales in every ter- 
ritory. 

When Joseph Unger, now vice- 
president and general manager of 


the Taps Pharmacal Co., was 
associated with Vinol he traveled 
from coast to coast and always 
made it a practice to see the clerk 
and win him over to his product. 
He did so because he figured that 
some day the clerk would have his 
own store, and that he would then 
surely get the business. Every 
time a clerk did buy a business, 
Mr. Unger never failed to sell 
him and incidentally he discovered 
that wherever he had made a 
friend of the clerk, his sales were 
the largest. He got in his wedge 
by the simple method of suggest- 
ing to the clerk that he might im- 
prove his counter displays, and 
the arrangement of goods in his 
showcases. The clerk would get 
interested and ask him about his 
own business, and he would tell 
him about Vinol—why it sold so 
largely and of its merit in general. 

On Mr. Unger’s next trip the 
proprietor of the store would say, 
“I saw Jim fixing up his show- 
cases a few days after you left, 
and I said ‘What’s the idea, Jim?’ 
‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘Mr. Unger told 
me this new stunt when he was 


here and not having much to do 
today I thought I'd try it out.’” 

Prizes offered to clerk and 
dealer, such for instance as a 
trip to New York, meet with some 
success. These schemes are at 
best a makeshift for the real 
thing: that is, careful and enthu- 
siastic training of salesmen to sell 
goods, together with a correct 
knowledge of the dealer and the 
clerk to whom they are to sell 
them. We try to dodge the fact 
that selling is hard work, and that 
training salesmen is hard work, 
but only by hard work can we 
win over competition. The suc- 
cessful sales manager always 
feels that his competitors are 
working harder than he is and he 
redoubles his efforts constantly. 

When endeavoring to establish 
friendly relations with the clerk 
there are three kinds of messen- 
gers to be avoided: the theorist 
who has never before been out 
of the main office, and never gets 
out of himself, the man who 
thinks “mere clerk,” and the man 
who tries to jolly. A great mis- 
take is to think that the young 
college man or woman is agree- 
able to the man behind the coun- 
ter because of the hail-fellow 
college-yell spirit of democracy. 
Of all the snobs the college-bred 
is the worst, and his freedom, his 
superiority, his book knowledge 
are simply challenges to the proud 
but limited clerk. Sincerity al- 
ways wins. Babies, dogs and 
clerks always know instinctively 
whether a fellow is real or not. 
But even the kid-glove variety can 
make a friend behind the counter 
if he’s straightforward. 


WILL NOT AROUSE ANTAGONISM 
The first method I have to sug- 
gest is to train one of your young 


men who has not quite reached 
(Continued on page 165) 
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DVERTISING owes a debt to “The Quality 
Group” for its public definition of the 
function of the two great classes of publications. 


The movement it initiated has brought business 
and general media to an appreciation of the other’s 
power, placed the selling of advertising on a more 
logical and sounder basis, and established the fact 
that dealer advertising and consumer advertising 
are correlated, not competitive ! 


This preachment of “The Quality Group” is 
exactly that of the “Economist Group.” We 
feel confident, therefore, that the article which 
follows will be accepted by the majority of advertis- 


ing men as what it is intended to be; 

—a presentation of the working out of the selective 
function of the retailer in the department, dry 
goods and general store field ; 

—given that men and women with 1923 plans in 
work may have the basis on which the most 
successful advertisers of textiles are working. 


Some of the facts, it is true, bear heavily against 
those who fail to see that “dealer influence” as 
Sequencly used is « moce plausible, but nevertheless 
fallacious, application of “consumer demand.” 
The reflection, however, is not on any class of media, 
but on the dwindling few who persist in perverting 
publications from their natural function. 
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No. 2 Substitution and Dealer 


fe tater Influence 


The best proof of the selective function of the 
retail dry goods merchant is his success in making 
his selection “stick.” 


Years ago the head of a very efficient research 
department said that less than 10% of the mer- 


chandise sold by the department and dry goods 
stores had even seen the light of publicity over 


the manufacturer’s name. He meant to show 
the opportunity that awaited the producers of the 
other 90%. But there is another picture in that 
statement—the picture of 90% of the nation’s 
dry goods production being selected and distributed 
through the retailer’s sales power and public good 
will. 


And in two years’ subsequent analysis covering 
thousands of stores, we found also that of the 
remaining 10%, less than one-third was sold by 
public request for it under its advertised name, 
and that at least 7 out of that 10% is sold for 
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the same reason that the other 90% was sold— 
because it represented the merchant's selection and his 
offering to his customers. 


The years have not changed the situation. Out 
of every hundred sales to the public it is the 
merchant who absolutely determines at least ninety- 
seven of them; and the per dollar power of adver- 
tising to the retail merchants of this country as 
against advertising to their customers is in just 
that ratio—g7 to 3. 


The retailer’s own advertising expenditure and his 
prestige locally, puts him in a place of power which 
results in his operating independent of the customer 
influence which the manufacturer may try to create. 


It is this situation which invariably raises the ad- 
vertising goblin—— “substitution.” But a little 
goods merchant attempt to carry all the brands in 
a given line asked for by his customers, but that 
to carry more than a small fraction of even the 
advertised lines would break him. His work of 
selection, therefore must apply to advertised merchan- 
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dise as well as non-advertised merchandise and, as 
a matter of fact, he can make but little differentia- 
tion between the two because his selection must be 


independent of that question. 


He and his store are going to be judged not by 
what the manufacturer tells the consumer about 
the goods, but rather by what the consumer thinks 
of the relative merits of the merchandise itself, 
which she buys from the different stores in her 
community. 


function and sitting in the seat of power, the first 
consideration of any advertiser is to get the retailer 
to handle his product for its own sake. 


We have helped many manufacturers do this. 
Our experience is available to any merchandise 
distributor or his advertising agent. 


The Economist Group 


40,000 paid circulation in 10,646 towns, blanketing 35,000 
a me pny o of the total business in 
the United States on dry apparel and allied lines. 
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par with the clerk in general ex- 
perience—pump him full of just 
one subject—your goods—explain 
to him that the clerk knows more 
of everything than he does (ex- 
cept your goods) and that he is a 
real fellow worth cultivating for 
his own sake, Then send him to 
1 number of stores in a nearby 
territory where you can watch 
him develop. Let him take a mes- 
sage from you to the dealer. Tell 
him when he has delivered the 
message to ask the dealer to let 
him look around the store. In 
five minutes he will have located 
his clerk and the clerk will have 
found him. Result, your goods 
will get a boost. If the young 
man shows ability in this work 
send him to more and more stores 
until he has a good-size territory 
to cover. Then set him to work 
to train others and let him super- 
vise their work, introducing them 
to his clerk friends. You will 
have a chain of friend’s friends 
working for you before you 
realize it. I tried this myself on 
a large enough scale to know that 


it is practical—and it makes sales 


continuously. The psychology is 
that of “fitness”—clerk meets 
clerk, as boss meets boss, with no 
axes to grind. Each has a mis- 
sion, each has to make good, and 
the clerk knows he is helping a 
good youngster. 


A MORE IMPORTANT EMISSARY 


The second method I suggest is 
the direct appeal by a member of 
the executive staff, a man who by 
his personality and sincere direct 
bearing (not an ounce of insin- 
cerity in his 160 Ibs.) looks as 
honest as he really is. He must 
be qualified to appreciate the real 
value of the clerk as a member of 
society as well as a selling force, 
-to talk on his level, not down 
to him, remembering that the 
clerk likes to widen his horizon 
when no one is looking, and that 
he wants to widen his views him- 
self and not have others think that 
they are widening them for him. 
Like a boy he wants always to 
kick his own football. Prepare 
carefully to capture him and to 
feed him your story adroitly, and 
once you get him you have him 
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for life. The exact method I 
have used in talking to clerks in 
shoe stores, for instance, is some- 
what as follows: 

Entering the store the executive 
asks for the dealer and gets into 
touch with him at once. (Observe 
this: window dressers and young 
salesmen may talk to clerks while 
waiting for the proprietor but an 
executive must always see the 
boss first. If he has to wait, let 
him wait alone. Nothing irritates 
the dealer so much as to find a 
stranger talking to his men be- 
hind his back.) After a friendly 
chat with the dealer let the execu- 
tive ask him to call a meeting for 
ten minutes after closing time so 
that he, the fellow who manufac- 
tures such and such goods, may 
meet the men who sell them. 
Getting the entire staff together 
the visitor has a golden oppor- 
tunity and can talk straight from 
the shoulder and the heart to the 
clerks. Here is a sample of a 
talk which I have found practical : 

“Your customers are your capi- 
tal. You gain their confidence by 
recommending trustworthy articles. 
Finding you are right they come 
back to you again and again. The 
boss hears people asking for you. 
He knows that you have a grow- 
ing clientele, and your wages go 
up. For bosses know that a man 
commands a situation when cus- 
tomers demand him. You are 
therefore a real business man 
when you have clients; for 
clients are the backbone of busi- 
ness.’ 

This kind of plain talk opens up 
a horizon that the clerk has not 
always perceived and he likes the 
thought that at last he is recog- 
nized as somebody. 

“You are the final link in a long 
and expensive chain,” the execu- 
tive continues, “and I am going 
to try and sell you my goods—so 
that you can sell them—for if I 
can’t sell you I have lost one of 
my most necessary links. Now let 
me tell you two live points about 
my goods that I have used my- 
self to sell them from coast to 
coast. Here are the points.” Then 
after driving them home hard, 
“Your customers depend on you; 
they believe your word based upon 
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your experience and character— 
well, these points are authoritative 
from me—the manufacturer.” 

And let him talk to these men 
as earnestly as he ever talked in 
his life and he will win them. 
For all men like force, particular- 
ly when it is exerted to please 
them. Never fail to thank them 
for staying for the ten minutes, 
and never keep them a moment 
beyond that time, for they are 
tired, hungry, jealous and touchy, 
as we all are when we are kept 
after hours, and they want the 
executive and their boss to appre- 
ciate and acknowledge their for- 
bearance for being pleasant about 
staying. 

One of the largest corporations 
in the country is employing a 
young, magnetic, and thoroughly 
genuine man to attend every meet- 
ing of the different retail branches 
where their goods are _ sold. 
These meetings take place in the 
store, are called twice a year by 
the district manager, and last 
about one hour. This young man 
travels from New York to Chicago 
or to San Francisco or to Fort 
Worth to make a twenty-minute 
talk. In that twenty minutes he 
gives the salesmen the selling in- 
formation necessary to make the 
greatest impression on customers 
and since this information has be- 
come available, sales have in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 

Don’t make the mistake, how- 
ever, of playing the clerk at the 
expense of the dealer. The latter 
owns the store and the clerk 
should be met through him or 
with his permission. 


STORE PROPRIETOR MUST 
NEGLECTED 


A certain manufacturer made a 
bad mistake by overlooking the 
dealer and playing the clerk alone. 
It was in this wise: he attached to 
the article to be sold, in a hidden 
corner, a little tag, with room for 
name and address. Waiting until 
the boss turned his back, the 
salesman took the clerk over to 
the goods, and said, “See this 
tag? Fill it out when you sell 
one, with your name and home 
address, and don’t let the boss 
know. This is your game. We 
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will send you a money-order for 
$2.50 for every tag _ received.” 
For two years this highly com- 
petitive article outsold all the 
others two to one. Then came 
the inevitable detection, exposure 
and revenge by the dealer, who 
justly felt that his authority and 
rights, and the rights of customers 
had been violated. 

Such an-error is hardly likely 
to be repeated but I mention it for 
the purpose of bringing attention 
to the fact that “smart” people 
think they can beat the clerk and 
his boss by money. 

The third mained, one which 
bears mighty good fruit and does 
so quickly, is to utilize the sales 
value of the professional window- 
dressers who travel the same ter- 
ritory year in and year out. 
They are obtained through one 
of those specialists mentioned in 
the fore part of this article and 
their co-operation is .secured be- 
cause the boss sees to it that they 
are enthused about the goods they 
are displaying. However, to make 
assurance doubly sure, have one 
of your trusted men see each 
window-dresser before he starts 
out to his territory, and let him 
use the same kind of human sell- 
ing endeavor that he would use 
with the clerk. The window- 
dresser is usually an adroit man 
and can interest the clerk in his 
window-dressing, picking out the 
one most likely to handle the 
goods he is showing, and asking 
his advice as to how the article 
should be arranged, or asking for 
general criticism, thereby selling 
the goods to the clerk. He has 
one advantage over the salesman 
or executive, inasmuch as, like 
the clerk, he is employed in the 
store. 

A few men in the field like this 
window-dresser and a quarterly 
visit from one of the executives 
go far toward getting good re- 
sults from the clerk. Both like 
cultivating and selling day and 
night. Such cultivation makes ad- 
vertising, window-dressing, visits 
of salesmen and all other activities 
of the manufacturer assume a 
very real importance in the eyes 
of the dealer and the clerk; and 
they both look for any word from 
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THE ADVERTISING OF A BANK 


a 


Ir isa splendid sign of the times that many of 
even the greatest and strongest banks are adver- 
tising. 

Here is a suggestion of a way to add to the 
good will built by magazine and newspaper pub- 
licity. Many customers of these banks print or 
engrave their own checks because, to put it 
bluntly, the checks distributed by the banks are 
not good enough for them. 

Why would it not be a good thing for some 
bank to issue checks so good that its customers 
would prefer them? 

Crane’s Bond Paper would be an excellent 
basis, and good designing and printing would do 
the rest. 


100% selected new rag stock 

I21 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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him with interest, and his goods 
are never forgotten, because they 
represent a human relationship. 

A man told me the other day 
that Friend Wife being occasion- 
ally tolerant of his opinion, asked 
him what kind of hangings would 
harmonize with a new set of fur- 
niture they had bought, and he 
advised a dark red. At which she 
stuck up her pretty young nose 
and knew better right off. A few 
days later she came home full of 
excitement over a visit to a de- 
partment store in town. Forth- 
with she showed husband samples 
of stuffs for guest-room, drawing- 
room, etc. “And what may this 
be?” he inquired, picking up some 
dark red material. “Oh,” she ex- 
claimed, “this is for the hangings, 
I got it at So and So’s. The 
clerk told me it was just the thing 
to go with the Jacobean set—and 
so I decided to buy it.” What 
could be fairer? 

As I said at the beginning, every 
link is necessary, but when I go 
into a store and see the clerk 
reach for goods, and place them 
before the customer who takes his 
word many more times than an 
advertising man likes to admit, I 
call the clerk-link the most im- 
portant of trade connections to 
cultivate. His sales will swing 
dealer and jobber into line. Cul- 
tivate him. 


“As a Bridegroom Decketh 
Himself with Ornaments” 


Pasiito Bianco 
New York City, Nov. 4, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Many of the larger haberdashers and 
men’s clothing stores announce them- 
selves as being in a position to outfit 
any male completely, from head to foot. 
To date, however, I have yet to note 
any enterprising organization capitalize 
this advantageous position. 

The greatest effort made to influence 
a purchaser to make additional invest- 
ments in the way of clothing, in excess 
of those which he had already planned 
to make, are simple, timorous inquiries 
on the part of a clerk, such as, 
“Shoes?—We have some fine ties—New 
line of all-wool socks,” etc. 

It is a well-known fact that it is only 
the very fastidious who can very fre- 
quently claim that every bit of clothing 
on them is new. A man buys a suit one 
week, follows it up shortly with shoes, 
and then perhaps buys the more stable 
haberdashery items as he needs them. 
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Or if at such a time as vacation season, 
he may purchase a complete wardrobe 
the chances are that he will make his 
good-as-‘new pajamas and his las: 
month’s shirt and collars do for th« 
occasion. 

Nothing can compare with the psy 
chological effect of new apparel on 
man (although to appease the advertis 
ing manager of Nujol, I’ll confess that 
this effect is mitigated if his constitutio: 
is out of order), and if some enterpris 
ing department store or clothier wouk 
advertise his capacity to outfit a mar 
completely at one time, he will immedi 
ately set himself in line to secure busi 
ness which will in a few weeks’ time 
perhaps go to someone located nearby 
at the time the desire for additiona 
habiliments has been created 

If, further, a standard outfit could be 
decided on and a standard range of 
prices, say $50 to $100, could be ar 
ranged, so that a man can estimate (as he 
now can with two pants suits) how muc! 
it will cost him to outfit himself anew 
there will be a tendency for a man t 
set aside some such sum for such a pur 
pose, where heretofore he has set aside 
only the cost of the suit and has left 
the minor articles to casual purchases 
This standardization of prices will als: 
tend to make the fastidious desire to ex 
ceed such regulated sums and to in 
crease the extent and number of indi 
vidual items in the standardized ward 
robe. For example, an ideal (not com 
plete, by any means) wardrobe could be 
figured and advertised as follows: 





Hat, Stetson or Mallory......... $ 7.5¢ 
Suit, ee 50.00 
Shoes, standard make........... 8.01 
Socks, standard make, 2 pairs.... 2.00 
Underwear, 2 pairs............. 2.50 
Oh Nes sk 66 e6s0senecee 10.00 
Ss Ot Swen oncdaeenenae 1.20 
. i | =e 5.00 

Total individual cost.......... $86. 2¢ 


If such an itemized selection were of 
fe-ed at $75 or $80, with the privilege 
of elimination and addition at regular 
prices, I feel sure that there will be a 
tendency for the average purchaser to 
go down the line, irrespective of his 
present stock of some of the items 
There will be a tendency anyway to 
purchase at least one more tie, on the 
part of him who has nevertheless stocked 
his tie rack to its supposed capacity. 

The proposition I think will find ex 
ceptional favor with the women folks 
who are members of the S. P. U. G 
during the holiday season. ‘A complete 
outfit for the husband or the son” is 
certainly a slogan which will hit a re 
sponsive cord. What do you think of it? 

Paut Wetss. 


Clark Enterprises Appoints 
Morse Agency 


The C. S. Clark Enterprises, Buffalo. 
N. Y., “Derwillo” face powder and 
other toilet articles, has appointed the 
Morse International Agency, New York 
as its advertising counsel. 
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DANISH LINEN 
DANISH LEDGER 





— psychology has taught the value of the 
modern business letter—has made business 
men realize the important part which writing 
paper plays in helping their letters get results. 


Danish Bond has the unmistakable snap and 
crackle, the texture, the parchment-like feeling, 
the strength—by which a high-grade paper is 
known. 


Clean, hand-sorted rags give it long, strong 
fibres. Skilled paper-makers, using modern 
methods, produce its clear, white surface. High, 
undeviating standards assure uniform excellence. 


Yet, your printer’s estimate for letter-heads 
on Danish Bond will be a pleasant surprise— 
its price is so moderate. 

Danish Bond, in white and ten colors, is a 
splendid paper for folders, broadsides, announce- 
ments and other direct mailing uses. 


Your printer will also supply Danish Bond 
in a compact, executive cabinet holding 250 
sheets of Danish Bond with envelopes to match. 


Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 
B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Housatonic, Massachusetts 





Good printers 
appreciate Danish 
Bond—it has the 
surface, the bulk, 
the uniformity that 
make good press- 
work possible. 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 


DANISH KASHMIR COVER 
DANISH INDEX BRISTOL 
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Cravenette Company Capital 
‘| the Dry Wit of Montague Glass 
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—it’s yours for the asking 


You'll want it because Montague Glass 
wrote it; because it’s a laugh from cover 
to cover; because it’s good advertising; 
because it ranks among the highest-priced j 
“copy” ever written; because its a topic i 
of conversation. 4 


If you’re in the retail or manufacturing 
end of clothing, you'll especially wel- 
: come it. Address “Cravenette” Co., ‘ 
| U. S. A., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


fe CG ” 


Reg. U.S.Pat. OF. 


The weather-proofing process that makes a good fabric better. 
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“THE LOCAL MAN KNOWS” 
THAT IS WHY WE HAVE 
INSTALLED 


TWO 
NEW SEXTUPLE 
PRESSES 


With a printing capacity of 
72,000 24-page papers an hour 
to print the daily edition of the 


Hudson Observer 


OF HUDSON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


The Hudson Observer is the largest news- 
paper covering Jersey City, Hoboken, 
and Seven Towns in Hudson County. 


It Costs a Cent a Line per Town— 
to Cover Hudson County, New Jersey, 
through the Hudson Observer. 


Offices: HOBOKEN JERSEY CITY UNION HILL 
CHICAGO: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 











What a Manufacturer Can Do to 
Push Department Store Sales 


Practical Ways and Means from the Point of View of the Department 
Store Buyer 


By Edgar H. Plummer 


Buyer, A. Steiger & Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


MANUFACTURER of a 
toothpaste greatly desired 
that we stock his goods.. 

His product, however, had a 
“black eye” with us, because he 
some time before had loaded 
our toilet goods department with 
his 50-cent merchandise and it did 
not move. He had done some na- 
tional advertising of the goods, 
but apparently had spread his ef- 
fort too thin to stir demand in our 
locality. 

The manufacturer then decided 
to put out a 25-cent size, which 
would come within the range of 
more pocketbooks while the new 
product was making its way, and 
to work intensively with his ad- 
vertising. 

His salesman came to see us, 
with two full-page advertisements 
to be run in the local paper. When 
he saw that we were not so en- 
thusiastic as we might have 
been—due to the fact that the 
50-cent size had proved to be a 
shelf-warmer—he put it up to us 
something like this: 

“We are going to create the 
demand for this. We certainly 
don’t want you to load up with 
something you can’t move, but we 
do want you to be ready to handle 
the demand we create by having 
at least a reasonable stock on 
hand. Suppose you put in five 
gross; we will give you a 90-day 
memorandum. If you have any 
of the goods left over, we'll take 
them back.” 

In addition, the manufacturer 
supplied us with 400 sample tubes 
which he charged up to us at ten 
cents each. It was arranged that 
each coupon brought in would be 
redeemable for that amount. 

The result was that we took the 
merchandise on, despite the fact 
that the manufacturer previously 
had come into disfavor. Since we 


have found that a prominent table 
display is our most effective way 
to sell merchandise inside the 
store, we featured the product in 
this way and, with the newspaper 
advertising and the sampling, 
managed to get a nice little de- 
mand going. This probably will 
increase, 

This example is cited because 
from my side of the counter it 
seems to contain suggestions that 
many other manufacturers might 
consider. 


MANUFACTURER'S ADVERTISING 
FOLLOWED BY STORE'S 


It may be set down, first, as a 
general principle, that advertising 
is, without doubt, one of the 
strongest forces in developing de- 
partment store sales. There are 
products and situations where ex- 
ceptions rule, but a department 
store has to maintain unusually 
close watch on what people want 
and, if a demand is being created, 
we buyers soon hear something 
about it. 

Like many other department 
stores, we have what we call a 
“want slip,” which the head clerk 
of each department is required to 
fill out whenever an article is 
asked for which is not in stock. 
This, in the end, goes to the buyer. 
In our case, if we receive several 
calls for a toilet article, for in- 
stance, we usually put in a small 
sample order. Naturally, we fol- 
low what is being done in adver- 
tising with no little interest. 

Advertising which is to appear 
in the same papers which we are 
using every day and which we 
know bring us buyers is of par- 
ticular interest to us. But that 
alone might not be enough to 
cause us to stock the goods, par- 
ticularly in the case of new mer- 
chandise. 
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This brings me to what is a deli- 
cate subject—consignment selling. 
It has its evils, without doubt, but 
it has seemed to us that it has ad- 
vantages from the point of view 
of the manufacturer who has 
goods he wants to sell through 
stores like ours. 

For many new products we be- 
lieve it is the only way to get a 
foothold. An article which he 
would not even consider stocking 
under ordinary conditions, many 
a department store buyer has add- 
ed on consignment. He perhaps 
has given it counter or table dis- 
play, perhaps mentioned it in his 
copy, and because he had it in 
stock has been somewhat inter- 
ested to see it move. Large 
crowds of people visit a depart- 
ment store. The product begins 
to sell and a demand is built up. 

The fact that the manufacturer 
was willing to stake his faith in 
the salability of the goods by as- 
suming the risk, we believe, makes 
an impression. There is another 
angle. Each department buyer is 
limited strictly as to total appro- 


priation to be used in any given 
month in practically all depart- 


ment stores. As the buyer in- 
creases the sales of the de- 
partment and its profits, usually 
automatically, this appropriation 
increases, but it is fixed and he 
cannot buy beyond it. 

Thus, the buyer gives prefer- 
ence to goods which will turn over 
quickly and with least effort. 
When the manufacturer offers to 
send goods subject to return, the 
buyer is not taking a slice out of 
his buying appropriation, but is 
really simply loaning a place in 
the store for the manufacturer to 
sell the goods. 

The manufacturer of an estab- 
lished product who desires to in- 
crease the volume of his sales 
sometimes can do so through this 
same consigning plan. In our ex- 
perience, at least, it has worked 
out that where a_ considerable 
amount of goods has been con- 
signed, rarely is any part of it sent 
back, but usudily it is sold out. 
If necessary, some special selling 
effort is put behind it. I am not 
seeking to defend the consignment 
method as an ideal one, but I do 
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feel that more manufacturers 
should recognize that it has its 
uses in the department store trade 


EXPENSIVE SAMPLING 


A perfume importer with a line 
of excellent possibilities, but un- 
advertised and with a small vol- 
ume, explained the other day that 
he “advertises” by providing sam- 
ples to be given away. Yet, it 
is probable that in ordinary store 
sampling there is probably a 50 
per cent waste. The average de- 
partment store does not pay much 
attention to samples it receives 
free and, furthermore, in spite of 
its best efforts, samples costing 
real money are made use of by the 
clerks to an extent which would 
be unbelievable. 

A plan like that used by the 
toothpaste manufacturer referred 
to with samples charged up until 
either returned or redeemed by 
coupons places a value on the sam- 
ples and causes them to be used to 
advantage. 

Next to prominent displays, 
demonstrations (in the toilet goods 
department especially) make new 
sales for a product or line. One 
company sends a demonstrator 
twice a year, requiring that we 
have on hand at least a $250 stock 
during the affair. Another con- 
cern has its demonstrator work 
chiefly with the clerks to educate 
them on the goods rather than to 
roll up total sales; another re- 
quires its demonstrator to dispose 
of at least $200 worth of goods 
a week. A department store in a 
medium size or small city almost 
always is glad to arrange a 
demonstration, if the buyer in 
charge is given enough time to 
plan ahead so it will not interfere 
with other things scheduled. 

A demonstration by an exper- 
ienced sales person usually teaches 
clerks many sales points and has 
a tendency to cause them to take 
more interest in the goods in the 
future. 

What can be done along this 
line is indicated by the method 
used by a small manufacturer of 
a washing preparation. He had 
two gray-haired, but enterprising, 
women looking after starting some 
demand in our city. The product 
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ALLIED 


Sours Lupus Service 


fs 


y 
is recent merger of the 

Bardeen, King and Monarch 
properties under the name of the 
Allied Paper Mills is of tremen- 
dous importance to printers, pub- 
lishers, advertisers and all other 
users of paper. (J Years of expe- 
rience in paper making, a reputation 
for producing dependable papers, 10 
paper machines and 34 coating ma- 
chines, a complete stock on hand at 
mill and warehouse from which paper 
can be drawn for every printing need, 
denote how extensively the Allied 
Paper Mills are equipped to supply 
great paper value and extraordinary 
paper service. (J No one can afford to 
overlook the advantages to be gained 
through the use of papers manu- 
factured by this huge organization. 
Shall we send you samples? 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please address Desk 11, Office 3 





mead ~~ 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 











- BARDEEN DIVISION MILL NO2 Otsego Michigan MONARCH DIVISION, Kalamazoo. Michigan 
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Advertising That Brings Results 





Popularize your goods 
thru the advertising 
columns of 


DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


Give the Jobbers your 


complete catalog in 


DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 
DIRECTORY 


These two mediums cover the Plumbing and Heating 
field completely. DOMESTIC ENGINEERING reaches 
the contractors from coast to coast. DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING DIRECTORY is in the hands of every 
Jobber in the United States. 











NGINEERIN 
—_~—s.— The Plumbing and Heating Wekb <> 
1900 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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previously had been unknown. 

One woman stood at the door 
and, as customers entered, cour- 
teously invited them to be sure 
to see the demonstration of the 
product. This sent a_ constant 
tream of people to the actual 

monstration which was handled 
by the other woman. In the morn- 
ig, the women visited hospitals, 
haritable institutions and similar 

;laces and landed quantity orders. 
\fter demand had been started, 
some quarter-page newspaper ad- 
vertising was begun. Quite a sub- 

tantial business has been put 
inder way as a result. 

It is no longer a secret that 
some manufacturers with exten- 
sive lines pay the greater portion 
of a salary for the clerk to give 
ittention regularly to their line. 
lhe clerk is expected to push the 
voods at every opportunity and 
cet the other clerks to do so, and, 
often, to mail to the manufacturer 
a weekly order for whatever 
goods may be needed, no matter 
how few. This keeps the stock 
continually complete and keeps 


orders continually coming to the 


manufacturer. A large volume is 
necessary to finance such an ar- 
rangement and a line of many 
items, rather than one or two 
specialties. 

The loan or presentation of the 
right kind of store fixtures some- 
times can be a considerable factor, 
although a careful study must 
precede the adoption of a plan 
like this. The maker of the Wahl 
pen and pencil and other fountain 
pen corporations furnish special 

glass cases for proper display. A 
scissors manufacturer loaned us 
a $50 display case, which showed 
every style, and our scissors sales 
jumped 200 per cent, due to the 
fact that women, instead of insist- 
ing on the lowest price, could see 
there were many varieties for 
many purposes and in most cases 
then were willing to pay more for 
i better grade. 

“Talking big lots” is another 
method used by some sales man- 
igers to shove up department 
store sales. One soap concern 
never talks in less than twenty- 
five cases and frequently goes up 
is high as 100 cases in its solici- 
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tation. There have been many 
times when we have rather re- 
sented this as well as the fact that 
this company often sends out two 
salesmen instead of one to back 
the buyer into a corner, as it 
were, and extract the largest pos- 
sible order, regardless of his needs. 
While we do not have the un- 
restricted confidence in such sales- 
men that we do in others who 
appear to be more nearly working 
in our interests, it is probable that 
“making the buyer think big” 
brings volume. In our own store, 
the volume of this “force” item is 
ahead of a number of other ag- 
gressively advertised soaps. If 
places were reversed we might be 
tempted to do the same thing on 
a heavily advertised article. 


ADVERTISING PLUS SALESMEN 


The other extreme is the manu- 
facturer who never comes to see 
us, but lets advertising demand 
alone sell us. We have to buy 
some of this product, but we order 
only when we have to. If ag- 
gressive selling, as well as the 
advertising, were in effect, most 
department stores probably could 
double sales on a number of such 
items in stock. When a depart- 
ment store runs out of an item 
like this, it usually is able to sell 
the next best thing, of which it 
was sold an ample stock. 

Attractive large-size dummy 
containers are welcome for use in 
the store. Free goods on standard, 
advertised articles are equivalent 
to an extra discount and encour- 
age quantity orders, but the buyer 
has to “watch his step” since a 
“free goods offer” so often cloaks 
some “weak sisters.” The so- 
called discount for advertising 
usually is regarded as an extra 
private discount given to the large 
buyer to furnish the manufacturer 
an alibi with the small dealer in 
answering the latter’s argument 
that the department store appar- 
ently gets a lower discount. 

A snap manufacturer offered 
$1,000 as a prize for a new name 
to be suggested by clerks. Others 
will co- operate on contests among 
sales people in each store. A New 
York concern offered $1 for every 
gross of an advertised talcum sold 
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during a summer drive, we are 
told, and this worked out with 
some success. Every day brings 
a new plan. 

I want to broach another subject 
on which there is a considerable 
difference of opinion among manu- 
facturers—this time the matter 
of dating. The ordinary manu- 
facturer probably wants to get in 
the money due him as soon as 
possible. He does not favor any 
move which seemingly will delay 
getting in the cash as soon as pos- 
sible. Right here it seems to us 
is the opportunity for the manu- 
facturer who is so financed that as 
a matter of sales policy he can 
give the department store a longer 
than ordinary dating. 

A well-managed department 
store meets its obligations as due 
and takes all discounts; hence, 
short-term datings cause mis- 
understandings and create difficul- 
ties. Consider what procedure it 
is necessary for an order to go 
through in a typical department 
store; order goes to merchandise 
office, where it is booked, then to 
buyer by whom it is O.K.’d, then 
to the general office to be booked 
and discounted; a check has to 
be made out on a certain day by 
the cashier and then it has to 
be signed, often on a given day 
set aside each week. 

When the goods have been sold 
on a basis of two per cent in ten 
days, it sometimes happens in a 
department. store that through a 
delay somewhere in the line, the 
discount is not taken. Then the 
department store, “which depends 
on discounts to a marked extent 
for its profits, is “out of luck.” 
Again, the goods may have been 
delayed on the road and the de- 
partment store may not have had 
an opportunity to check the goods 
within the discount period. The 
buyer hesitates to O.K. payment 
until he is certain the merchandise 
is correct. 

Sometimes, concerns send their 
salesmen to a department store to 
collect bills. This is suicidal. 
Many department stores have a 
standing rule to refuse to do 
further business with a firm which 
tries this. Again, orders have to 
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go through a regular procedure, 
a fact some salesmen and thei 
managers do not seem to grasp. 

Another side to this matter o 
dating is the fact that althoug! 
the current month’s buying ap 
propriation may have been abou! 
used up, an advance dating allow 
the goods to go on the nex: 
month’s buying quota which may 
be untouched. (That explains als: 
why a department store buyer 
prefers to split his orders int 
small quantities rather than send 
a single giant order which would 
contain his supply for many 
months ahead, but which, with a 
short dating, would take a larg: 
part of a month’s appropriation 
for the department.) 

The manufacturer who makes a 
regular practise of giving a longer 
dating as a matter of policy, as 
time goes on, attracts the favor- 
able attention of the buyer and of 
the office manager. If it is a 
choice between two firms that are 
equal except in the matter of dat- 
ing, the choice will go, as a rule, 
to the one who has the most 
liberal policy. Such a policy creates 
prestige and builds a _ valuable 
good-will and makes for desir- 
able quantity sales to department 
stores. 


Plan to Advertise ‘Southern- 
ette” Hair Net 


The Southern Commercial Company 
of Durham, C., general importer 
and exporter, is at present working 
on plans for an advertising campaign 
throughout the South on “Southern 
ette” hair net, G. Mayes, general 
manager of this company informs 
Printers’ INK. 


Boston Publications Appoint 
New York Manager 


Harry B. 
manager for the Allen Business Papers, 


Tove, advertising service 
Inc., for the last five years, has been 
appointed manager of the New York 
office of Shoe Retailer and Hosiery Re- 
tailer, Boston. 


Wall Bed Account for Randall 


Agency 
The Marshall & Stearns Company, of 
Illinois, manufacturer of Portal wall 
beds, has placed its advertising account 
with the Chicago office of The Fred M. 
Randall Company. 
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Obvious- 
but worth study ! 


Years devoted to helping our clients find 
ways to better business have naturally taught 
us something of the basic laws governing 
business growth. Every successful advertiser 
has discovered some of these fundamentals. 
Doubtless, some have discovered all. 


We do believe, however, that we are first 
to classify, group and publish these funda- 
mentals in a way that makes it easy to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of any sales building 
campaign. 

We also believe there are many open-minded 
business men who would be interested in 
studying this little folder. 


JOHNSON, READ & COMPANY 


'NCORPORATED 


eAdvertising 


202 Sours Srarz Strest 
Carcaco 


Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 





Attach This Memo 


to your letterhead, add your name and title and send 
to Jounson, Reap & Company, 202 South State 
Street, Chicago, for a copy of folder containing ad- 


J 


vertising Test Table, ‘¢14 Ways to Better Business.”” 
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Select advertising counsel and ser- 
vice with careful consideration 
for their responsibility. 


The successful firms who deal 
with us are dealing with a re- 
sponsible house—an organization 
that can be depended upon for a 
permanent business relationship. 


We occupy and own our six story 
steel and concrete building, have 
facilities for handling the complete 
mail selling campaign from lists 
to the follow-up, and our respon- 
sibility is indicated| by our rating 
in the credit rating agencies. 

















Your correspondence is invited 
relative to plans for promoting 
sales in a practical way 
through direct mail methods. 





Buckley, Dement & Co. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
1316 Jackson Blvd.Z4 Chicago 
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Prize Contests 
to Supply Advertising 
Ideas 


Waves Apvertisinc Co. 
New Yorx City 
iditor of Printers’ Inx: 
Can you send me a list of references 
o articles in Printers’ Inx about prize 
content conducted by advertisers? 
H. M. Kresewerrer. 


HE theory on which adver- 

tisers’ prize contests are con- 
jucted is that users of a product 
are likely to know more about its 
uses than does the maker of it. 

Take, for example, an article 
used in the home. It is reasonable 
to suppose that women, by experi- 
ment, perhaps by accident, get to 
know of many uses of which the 
manufacturer is ignorant. If these 
uses are assembled, classified and 
verified, the manufacturer knows 
pretty nearly all he ought to know 
about the uses to which his product 
can be put. 

Perhaps the first of the large 
advertisers to adopt the prize con- 
test idea was the Procter & Gamble 
Company, manufacturer of Ivory 
Soap. Ten or twelve years ago, 
Procter & offered $1, 
in prizes for information in re- 
gard to “mew and improved 
methods” gf using Ivory Soap. 
When ty test = ended, the 
Procter Company ‘pub- 
lished a giving details of 
it, There were about 15,000 
responses to the ny’s offer. 
The total number of items of in- 
formation received was nearly 
75,000. f course, many of the 
recipes were duplicates, others 
were obviously impracticable, but, 
we are told, as a result of the prize 
offer, the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany found itself in possession of 
several thousand bits of valuable 
information; and on this informa- 
tion, its advertising has been 
for some years past. 

The great advantage of the 
prize contest offer, provided it is 
conducted along proper lines, is 
that it enables the advertiser to 
prepare his advertising from the 
point of view of the yser. In- 
stead of dilating on the marvelous 
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merits of his product, he indicates 
how the user will be benefited by 
using it. Women are not particu- 
larly interested in soap. They are 
very much interested in knowing 
how a pretty dress or a bit of lace 
can be washed with least effort 
and risk. 

Not long after the Procter & 
Gamble prize offer was made, other 
advertisers did something of the 
same sort. A number of these con- 
tests have been described in the 
Printers’ INK Publications. A 
list is appended. 

For the last two or three years, 
there seems to have been a lull in 
this particular phase of advertis- 
ing activity, but it is only a matter 
of time before other advertisers, 
who feel that it is desirable to do 
“informative” advertising, go to 
the users of their product with 
offers of substantial cash prizes 
ad information—[Ed. Printers’ 

NK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 


How Hoosier Company Backs Its 
“Save Steps” Slogan (Prize contest— 
to architects for best kitchen plans sub- 
mitted); June, 1921; page 17. 


(Printers’ Inx) 


“300-Turnovers-A-Year” Wins Deal- 
ers in Bond Bread Campaign (Contest— 
to housewives—prizes given to women 
who bake best loaf of bread _— 
Baking Co.); October 12, 1922; pa 

Building the Contest around the 
(Cleveland Metal Products Co.); 
ber 27, 1921; page 129. 

Guessing Contest Proves Effective 
Sales Stimulator (Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc.); September 8, 1921; page 69. 

Housewives Write Newspaper 
paign (Grennan Cake Corp. s plenty 
of copy material from contest); August 
18, 1921; - 1 ‘ 

How to Your Goods Shown in 
Retail Store Windows (E. C. Atkins Co. 

its over profitable Seseuting contests) ; 
Fune 1 une “\ B ad ge 121. 
shoul uld Know about Con- 
m... ‘antes (List of previous ar- 
ticles) ;-May 12, 1921; page 33. 


Consolidated Cigar Net Sales 
and Profits 


For the quarter ended September 
30, 1922, the Consolidated Cigar Corpo- 

ion, New York, reports net sales of 
ai. 325 and net profits of $430,205, 
after deducting operating and adminis- 
trative expenses. 

The company’s net sales for the nine 
months ended September 30 were $11,- 
474,824 and net profits $881,639. 





The Salesman Who Does More 
Than Sell 


Keeping a Lap Ahead of Competition by Resourceful Methods 


By A. L. Townsend 


‘sQOMETHING must be wrong 
with your system,” said the 
sales manager to a young member 
of the organization, who while 
competent, had grown discour- 
aged because competition was 
showing a tendency to “eat him 
alive.” “Where are they getting 
the best of you?” 

“There’s the case of Richard 
Wheelan, in Omaha,” was the 
troubled response. “He is the 
livest dealer in that territory and 
always buys heavily. Trade comes 
to him from a dozen counties. But 
I can’t break in on him, although 
I know I can give him better 
stuff than he is using at the pres- 
. ent time. A salesman from X—— 
has the inside track. His name is 
Peters and he is the most aggres- 
sive man I ever met. If I had to 


get business the way he does, I 


would 
of job. 

“So Peters skims the cream, 
eh?” reflected the sales manager. 
“Well, just what do you disap- 
prove of in him? I'd like to 
know.” 

“He has worked when I was in 
the store, and it’s too crude for 
words,” answered the young sales- 
man. “He walks right in, hardly 
says ‘howdy’ to the proprietor, 
takes off his coat, grabs his note- 
book, and goes right back of the 
counter. It makes no difference 
to him if customers are all about 
the place. Then he flutters the 
pages of the book under Mr. 
Whelan’s nose and says: ‘You 
need so many gross of that, and 
such and such of this’ and runs 
down a long list, without ever 
asking if the owner really wants 
the merchandise. He takes things 
for granted. Impudence—nothing 
more. I can’t sell a man in any 
such fashion as that.” 

But the sales manager happened 
to know how Peters really manip- 


pick out some other sort 
” 
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ulated his salesmanship, and he 
could not sympathize with his own 
fledgling. 

Peters is a man past forty. All 
his life in selling goods he has 
made it a practice to relieve the 
dealer of as much worry as pos- 
sible. Knowing his line, he sim- 
ply looks at stock, sees what is 
low, what is not selling, and makes 
out an honest list. It saves the 
dealer from going to that trouble. 


HOW PETERS DOES IT 


But here is the real secret of 
Peters’ salesmanship; he never 
oversells. And the dealer finds it 
out. Time and time again, Peters 
has said to a store proprietor, as 
he studies his stock: “I see you 
are not selling Number Six as 
you should; had ten cases on your 
shelves for over a year. I'll just 
tell the boy to have them packed 
and sent back to us. We'll place 
them somewhere else where they 
are going. We'll give you a re- 
fund or an exchange. But you 
are short on Number Nine, and I 
think I had better send you three 
gross over the old order. Th 
company is about to advertise that 
number extensively—there’ll be a 
heavy demand.” 

The buyer has grown, through 
long experience, to accept Peters’ 
quick, efficient, and altogether hon- 
est verdict on stock conditions 
It pleases him to have Peters 
quietly meander down the aisles 
and size up the situation. Peters 
sells goods by looking through the 
eyes of the man behind the 
counter. He does not attempt to 
force the issue in the case of a 
slow seller. He is just as alert 
when it comes to low stock, where 
the line is going well. When he 
has made out an order, it is right 
and the dealer realizes it. 

The difference between “impu 
dence” and studying the individ- 
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Please Note 


The Advertising in Omaha Papers 
First Ten Months of 1922 


(Compiled by the Haynes Advertising Company) 
Totals in Agate Lines 


World- Next Third 
DISPLAY— Herald Paper Paper 
Amusements 378,798 338,772 340,018 
Building Material 79,996 26,908 24,528 
Books and Publications........ 74,774 58,828 13,860 
Men’s Apparel 665,679 213,717 139,580 
Women’s Apparel . 630,182 239,302 221,963 
Department Stores 1,637,125 1,207,066 895,727 
Farm Accessories 23,583 18,697 13,580 
Financial 156,562 141,162 82,348 
Food 660,471 348,019 336,994 
Furniture 570,661 295,652 360,290 
Hardware 99,960 43,960 26,250 
Hotels, Resorts and Restaurants 61,866 33,425 25,039 
Household Appliances 135,814 40,761 64,134 

90,244 14,861 21,334 

146,636 169,814 151,907 
Office Supplies 39,774 3,668 3,584 
Railroads 124,362 91,455 79,373 
Shoes 200,039 35,035 60,053 
Tobacco 117,166 61,460 49,196 
Toilet Goods 111,104 80,472 69,692 
Miscellaneous ........ 662,151 500,017 507,922 


AUTOMOTIVE— 

Motor Cars 287,231 203,413 152,691 

Trucks and Tractors 26,551 18,949 15,365 

Accessories 52,416 23,485 28,035 
88,662 50,232 63,630 





Total Display (Less Medical).. 7,121,807 4,259,227 3,747,093 
Want Ads 769,027. 679,924 





9,170,875 5,028,254 4,427,017 
Medical Ads 244,132 421,498 





The advertisers’ vote is practically unanimous-~-and 
the readers’ vote is very nearly so. The World- 
Herald has 43,000 city circulation in Omaha and 
Council Bluffs (52,000 homes), or 40% more than 


any other Omaha paper. 
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ALL UNDER ONE RGDF 


TS is the day when the buyer and the seller have 

their innings. The production man and his prob- ~paitinc 
lems step out of the batter’s box, ahd the captains of — 
industry pin their hopes on the purchasing and sales aye 
departments to put across the winning scores. } Ry 

Few lines of business are oversold, these days, EOE 
hence, production is not the pressing question of the 
moment. How to save money on purchases, and how 
to increase sales at the lowest cost per sale are the big 
problems of the day. How the Robert Smith Company can be made a 
factor in accomplishing these greatly desired results is important 
information which every executive should have. 

In the purchase of Direct Mail Advertising and Printing, this organ- 
ization has proved its ability to save money for its customers. The 
completeness of its plant equipment, the ability of its organization, and 
its reputation for close co-operation with every customer, regardless of 
the size or type of job, are important reasons why we can save money 
for you on your advertising and printing purchase. 

The relation of this organization to your sales plans and problems is 
still more important. Every phase of the creation and production of 
sales literature is handled under one roof. From the idea to the mailing, 
the thought and purpose behind the single mailing piece or complete 
campaign is developed and kept intact within the one organization. 
Ideas and sales arguments are not dissipated by being bandied about 
between several independent concerns. 

The proof of the effectiveness of handling sales literature on this 
basis is offered by the clients of this company who have been conduct- 
ing campaigns conceived and created by the Robert Smith Company 
year after year which have never failed to pay large profits in increased 
sales at lower cost. 

From the standpoint of good purchasing and aggressive selling, it 
will more than pay you to get acquainted with this organization. 


ROBERT SMITH COMPANY 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Advertising Art Engraving Printing Lithographing 
Electrotyping Binding 
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ual buyer’s needs is vast. If there 
is one thing the average customer 
dislikes, it is to bother with stock, 
to make up lists. He is too busy, 
as a rule. When a salesman calls, 
it is almost invariably at an inop- 
portune hour. 

There is a salesman for a hard- 
ware house who has always fol- 
lowed a peculiar scheme in ce- 
menting business friendships. He 
takes off his coat, figuratively, 
rolls up his sleeves, and spends 
a day in a man’s store, actually 

selling his own line to exacting 
customers. Clerks and the pro- 
prietor are keenly interested in 
this every time he does it, which 
is twice a year. 

The salesman is such an adept 
and brings out so many arguments 
for his line, that setting a good 
example lives long after his de- 
parture and the end of the ex- 
hibition of salesmanship. 

In another instance, the sales- 
man makes lasting friends because 
of his intimate knowledge of 
many of the products in the stores 
he visits, aside and apart from his 
own. He goes in and chats news- 
ily about the stock in general and 
as a rule brings information not 
generally known to the customer 
himself. 

“One of the shrewdest salesmen 
| ever encountered,” says a sales 
manager connected with a Chi- 
cago manufacturer, “always seemed 
to be short on all his lines. To 
hear him sell, you’d think it was 
a favor to let a dealer have any- 
thing at all. He never forced an 
issue. He never seemed to be 
soliciting business. Presumably, 
it was just a good-natured, friend- 
ly call. He would enthusiastically 
describe new lines, and boost old 
ones, telling how they were going 
and the exceptional territorial de- 
mand—always in the other neck 
of the woods, but he refrained 
from asking for an order. 

“In time, the dealer would be- 
gin to inquire or actually to place 
an order, whereupon the salesman 
would hesitate and frown and look 
into the pages of a notebook. 
And the more he held back the 
more the customer was determined 
to have that stock. 
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Localize Your 
Personality 


HE national adver- 
tiser should become 
as near as possible a 
part of the com- 
munity in which his 
wares are sold for 
such a community 
interest promotes 
confidence. Daily 
newspapers offer 
you this opportu- 
nity—ask your 
agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT 8ST. LOUIS 
701 Ford Bidg. 40! Globe-Demoorat Bidg. 
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Markets of Thirteen Milhon Reople 


Foreign Language § 
Publications 


Since we have no adver- 
tising axe to grind, we 
are able to give intelli- 
gent, unbiased opinions 
on foreign language pub- 
lications. This intimate 
knowledge of media in 
the foreign language field 
is only one phase of our 
complete service to ad- 
vertisers and advertising 
agencies—rendered with- 
out charge. 

We shall be glad to send 
further details—or a represen- 
tative. 


ALEXANDER WOLSKY."¢- 


Advertisin 
FeAl. Vicgn Enqguage Pexpapers } 


TUS daagy Utley Pettrrayg 
Sez 


Witake Mirapatin 


Oisase. Prana 


Febaneye Dhecinjtay Morne, P tengy, Meas” bliyg 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WO West 40th Skreet, New York_» 
BRYANT— 618i 


Srenty si Years a Foreign Ganguage Service.” gx 
ThePorergn vs s0080h of theUnited States 





™ New 
Orleans 


its the 


[tem 
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“A salesman, a member of my 
own organization, follows the 
practice of appearing to be a 
highly important personage. He 
lectures on our line, squirms his 
way to the top of convention lists 
and is apparently a_ significant 
figure. 

“To the dealers in his territory 
he is a noted figure and every 
door swings wide to him. They 
consider it a privilege to talk 
with him, and his opinions are 
eagerly sought. Thus, it will 
observed, he rises above the mere 
salesman, in the estimation of his 
customers. 

“The salesman who is that and 
no .more is, in my estimation, be 
hind the times. Just plain, un- 
varnished selling, uncoupled with 
some flash or other of the hu- 
manizing influence, is largely ob- 
solete. Business is obtained and 
held by something which is not 
quality merchandise or _ right 
prices or prestige or any of thos« 
familiar ingredients. It is some 
thing in the man who sells. 

“I do not approve of the chap 
who claimed he was a member of 
every known existent fraternal or- 
ganization, merely to get on th: 
good side of his customers, but | 
do feel that there are happy mid 
dle-ground practices which endear 
a salesman to his trade. 

“The most potent of all gen- 
erally introduces some form oi 
practical service.” 


Popular Cartoons Used by 
Phoenix, Ariz., Advertiser 


Instead of ieousine its three-pag 
newspaper advertisement with pictures 
of the merchandise described in its copy 
Korricks’, a Phoenix, Ariz., department 
store, used drawings of characters o 
popular cartoonists. 

The cartoons showed Polly and Her 
Pals, The Gumps, Dinty Moore an 
Maggie, Uncle Petey, Pa and Ma Per 
kins, the Sapps, the Katzenjammc 
Kids, and Mutt and Jeff all laden dow: 
with bundles and packages from Kor 
ricks’. Proper apologies were made t 
cartoonists for this use of their brai: 
children. 


Kresge Sales Increase 
The S. S. Kresge Company report 
gross sales for the nine months ende 
September 30, 1922, of $42,344,749 
against $36,868,609 in the samie perio: 
last year. 
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W.S.HILE Company 


| Complete AVERT IOI aie 


“Posters 
| Ae erchandising Plans | ‘Trade Paper Copy 
agazines Window and Store Display 
be eal Trade Nailing 
| Painted Bulletins _House Organs _| 
——— 7 $= rer \ 


Vander if Bldg 


PITTSBURGH 


—4 








| Research 











8 West 40% St 
NEW YORK 


Circulating Happiness 
Creates Business 


Cr ATING spontaneous hilarity 
in grown-ups and new thrills of 
pleasure in children—with no waste 
circulation, is the finest way to build 
good-will and increasing sales, 


*9* The Largest Corporations 


The novelty balloon 








above is only one of 
many unusual designs 
that have been most suc- 
cessfully used on trade 
trips, Chamber of Com- 
merce meetings, lodge 
gatherings and for 

vertising a product. 


Printing 
We will imprint any de- 


vice, wording or design 
on each balloon. 


Use Advertising Balloons 7 


The United States Rubber Company 
says: “We first purchased balloons three 
years ago—we had more calls than we 
could take care of—they certainly ac- 
complish their purpose.” W. J. Melone, 
Megr., Des Moines Branch. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Samples sent or request, using your let- 
terhead, Let us plan a campaign for aa 











|e Oak Rubber Co= 


Ravenna,Ohi ’ 
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67 Years of 
Faithful Service to 
New England Farmers ¥ 


Through more than 66 years’ unfailing service to New a 
England farmers, NEW ENGLAND” HOMESTEAD larges 
has become “more than a farm paper—a vital New — 
England institution.” | 
Convincing testimony of this leadership comes to us W 
in every mail. 


A subscriber writes, with his renewal: 
“We surely do enjoy the New England Homestead and joer. for- 
ward to its coming each week. Have had it in the family for 30 
years and think it the best farm paper.” 


Another farmer writes our Service Bureau: 
“I received your letter with check from that party for $178 for 
the wood. hank you very —- for getting the money for me, 
as I could get no word from him. 


An automobile advertiser says: 
“We quote a portion of a letter received today, which should 
give you as much pleasure as it did us 
‘Your ad appearing in the New England Home- 
stead gives us confidence for a square deal.’ 
“This from S. H. Waters & Son, Hampton, N. H., and we are 
passing it along.” 


A Vermont business man says: 


“The writer had eccasion recently to make a trip by stage over 
@ thinly settled pment road and noticed the driver handed out 
many copies of New England Homestead more than of any other 
paper—city or country. In talking with @ rural carrier im this 
same section later I was told that he delivered more than 50 
Homesteads as against less than half that number of any other 
paper.” 


Thoroughly covers New England. 


“It is about as easy to find houses without chimneys as to find 
one that the New England Homestead does not come to. 


We have a lot of interesting information about 
the New England farm territory, and our Re- 
search Department is always at your service. 


Cassa A. Parser, Advertising Moneger 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Wit1aM A. WHITNEY, Advertising Counsellor 


M 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Agricultural 
New Yorx: 456 Fourth Ave. Curoaco: 5 South Wabash Ave. 
J. W. Hastm, in Charge J. Law Drearze, in Charge 




















Compiling Lists of Most Desirable 
Dealers 


Some Methods of Doing It 


Diamonp Borrtiinc Corp. 
Warersury, Conn. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Can you tell us how to go about 
securing a mailing list comprising the 
largest grocer in every city in the Eastern 
States? D. F. Howazp, 

President. 


E believe that a list of this 

kind can be obtained from 
the companies that compile lists. 
As a rule, these organizations are 
willing to prepare any kind of a 
list for which there seems to be a 
demand. As a_ general thing, 
though, in the compilation of lists 
it is not the custom to catalogue 
retailers by the size of their busi- 
ness but rather by their commer- 
cial ratings. For instance, a list 
of grocers rated over $10,000 
might be obtained. 

Many manufacturers are con- 
stantly compiling lists themselves. 
Dun’s and Bradstreets’ rating 
books are commonly used for this 
purpose. A clerk is set to work 
to find the best-rated grocer in 
every town or the well-rated 
plumbers or to find some other 
such information. A very satis- 
factory list, which is adapted to 
the peculiar needs of the individual 
compiler, can be obtained in this 
way. 

If it is the intention of our cor- 
respondent to make some sort of an 
exclusive proposition to the “best” 
grocer in every city, we suggest 
that in having his list compiled 
he obtain the five “best” grocers 
in each place. It is the usual ex- 
perience that the best-rated or 
largest grocer in a community is 
the most difficult to sell. He is 
usually tied up with some other 
line. It is therefore frequently 
necessary to make the proposition 
to the second “best,” to the third 
“best” and sometimes to the fourth 
and fifth “best” grocer before it 
is accepted. 

Our inquirer should remember 
that the largest grocer may not 
necessarily be the best rated. It 





is easier to find a merchant's rat- 
ing than it is to ascertain the size 
of his business. In most cities, 
the largest volume of grocery 
business is done by some chain. So 
if the chains can qualify for Mr. 
Howard's purpose, a list of chains 
can be obtained from one of the 
companies offering them for sale. 

If it is the name of the largest 
independent grocer that is wanted 
and not the best rated, it may be 
difficult to get figures by which his 
“bigness” could be judged. Many 
manufacturers attempt to compile 
this information from their sales- 
men’s reports. While the salesman 
may not be able to send in any 
figures as to the size of the busi- 
ness of the dealers on his terri- 
tory, he can gather data and im- 
pressions, showing which are the 
most desirable retailers along his 
route. With this information in 
hand, many concerns list their 
prospects according to desirability. 
The most eligible are put on, say, 
blue cards. Those not in the first 
class are put on red cards and the 
ordinary run of merchants are 
listed on white cards. The cards 
are kept up to date according to 
the reports being received from 
salesmen every day.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





Bruce Morgan Agency 
Augments Staff 


Donald Bert, Kinley Engvalson and 
. W. Dittmann have joined the staff 
of The Bruce Morgan Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. Mr. Bert was 
formerly with the Adcraft Art Service 
at Milwaukee. Mr. Engvalson was 
advertising manager of G. A. Soden 
& Company, Chicago wholesale jewelers. 





“Hires” Has Its Biggest Year 


At a meeting of the district mana- 
ers, the Charies E. Hires Company, 
hiladelphia, announced that the past 
year was the largest in the history of 
the a which was found in 
1869. ore than 700,000,000 glasses 
of “Hires” were sold. Increases were 
noted rticularly in Canada, Argen 
tina, Chile and Brazil. 
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Getting Student Trade | 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 
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For a logical product to gain admission | 


to the student market it is only neces- 
sary that its manufacturer advertise it 
in the student papers at the same time 
merchandising it in the right way. But 
in order to find this right way, a pre 
requisite is an intimate knowledge of all 
the necessities, customs, buying habits 
and oddities that enter into the com- 
mercial side of student life. This spe- 

cialized knowledge we have—greater, we 
iin, in scope and in power to apply 
t than any other source in the country. 


Ask for the COLLEGIATE 
SALESMAN, describing 
all our activities and 
listing all student papers. 
Established 1913 


S, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 5th Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











11,000,000 
Automobile Owners 


ONNELLEY'S complete rec- 
ords of automobile registrations 
will provide you with accurate 
lists of all or any part of these 
owners separated according to terri- 
tory or by make of car, whichever best 
meets your individual needs. 
Our statistical department has avail- 
able a vast fund of useful information 
pertaining to the automotive industry 
—also a national trade list of auto and 
accessory manufacturers and dealers. 
The free book “ Automotive Marke 4 
and How to Reach Them,” con 
details. 


Write for your copy today. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation 


Mailing Service 
Department 


328 E. 2ist Street Chicago, Il. 

















| 
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Expenditures 
Charged to the Adver- 
tising Account 


(Continued from page 6) 


tain customers. If, as usually 
happens, a member of the ady 
tising department entertains some 
one who is calling upon us in rela 
tion to our advertising, the cos 
of such entertainment is charged 
to our general departmental ex 
pense account. 

“In sum, we charge to advertis- 
ing only that which has to do 
directly with advertising, as suc 
Our system of accounting in th: 
advertising department enables us 
to check very carefully and to pr: 
vent the custom, which might 
grow, of charging to advertising 
any items which were not easil 
chargeable to other accounts.” 

That letter explains the com 
pany’s policy so completely that 
but little additional comment 
necessary. The company’s adver 
tising accounting policy is about 
as sound as any that I have been 
privileged to examine. Certair 
features of it that are worthy o 
special commendation are th 
company’s policy in handling sam 
ples, salesmen’s calling cards, price 
lists, entertaining and donations 
That item of donations particu 
larly is a big advertising leak i 
many organizations. 


CONSU MER 
EXPENSE 


CONFINED TO ADVER- 


TISING 


According to H. F. Jones, ad 
vertising manager, the Joseph 
Campbell Company charges its ad 
vertising account on this basis 
“Our advertising expenditures em 
brace only those charges which 
have to do with the advertising 
of our products to the consuming 
public. 

“These charges are confined to 
those items which any department 
in a erm” would of necessity 
stand i. Salaries and the usual 
office capandiinpan for telephone, 
stationery, postage, supplies, etc., 
traveling for advertising purposes: 
the use of space in various 
standard mediums of publicity: 
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NEW SHAW PUBLICATIONS 


Applied Business Finance 





By EDMOND E. LINCOLN, M.A. (Oxon.) Ph.D. 
Sometime Assistant Professor of Finance, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 


IN this book, the author outlines the 
principles of financing which ac- 
tually arise from day to day in the 
operation of the average business 
concern. The financial problems of 
business also are very definitely 
linked up with the changes in the 
Business Cvcle, and much attention 
is given to the lessons which may be 
learned from the past five years. 
Moreover, the problems of financing 
are regarded from the point of 


Some Problems 
in Current Economics 
By M. C. RORTY, M.E., E.E. 


President, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., Assist- 
ant Vice-President, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


ME: Rorty presents here a stimu- 
lating discussion of many of the 
important social and _ industrial 
questions which have arisen in the 
distribution of wages, land rents, 
interest and profits. After describ- 
ing the origin and growth of our 
present industrial system from its 
crude beginnings, he indicates the 
form that this system may take and 
specifically applies balance sheet 
methods to a discussion of the busi- 
ness cycle and the round flow of in- 
come and expenditure in the econom- 
ic organization. 143 pages. .Cloth. 
Illustrated. Ready. Net, $1.25. 


Applied 
Business Correspondence 
By HERBERT WATSON 


Advertising and Sales Specialist 

of New York 
‘THIS book explains, illustrates and 

applies the underlying principles 
of successful letter-writing and tells 
specifically how to apply these same 
—— in writing your own 

etters. There are test questions to 
bring out clearly the points in each 
chapter. Key problems give actual 
practise in the most effective ways 
to apply the ideas of the book. The 
definite instruction which Mr. 
Watson gives you will help to —_ 
more effective letters. 598 pa 
Cloth. Illustrated. Ready. Wet, os. 


Published by 


view of business administration 
and not as a separate end in them 

selves; and, hence, are studied in 
their relation to the problems of 
construction, purchase, production. 
distribution and consumption of 
goods. The long time outcome of 
various financial policies is con- 
stantly kept before the reader. 
About 750 pages. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Ready about November 
25. Net, $4. 


American Railroads: 
Government Control and 
Reconstruction Policies 
By WM. J. CUNNINGHAM, A.M. 
James J. Hill Professor of Trans- 
portation, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Har- 

vard University. 
FROM his broad observation the 

author furnishes a current com- 
mentary on the rapidly changing 
situations in the operation of Amer- 
ican railroads during the periods 
of Federal Control and Reconstruc- 
tion. He gives a clear-cut analysis 
of current transportation problems, 
relates a to the underlying 
core mer Re! economics and to 

torical background, and suggests 
some solutions. 414 As ag loth. 
Ready about November Net, $3. 


Problems in 
Export Sales Management 


By HARRY R. TOSDAL, Ph.D. 
Professor of Marketing. Gradu- 
ate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University. 


‘THIS book presents for analysis 
and decision a series of actual 
problems. gathered first-hand from 
a wide variety of concerns doing an 
export business. The author recog- 
nizes that fundamentally selling 
problems are much | the same, 
whether one is eng in tic 
transactions solely — or is dealing 
with buyers located in foreign 
markets: and he brin out at 
every opportunity the differences in 
circumstances upon which decisions 
are based. 700 pages. Cloth. 
Ready. Net, $5. 





A. W. SHAW COMPANY 


CASS, HURON AND ERIE STREETS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Horseshoes 
on Thoroughbreds 


Type in Advertisements 


Every advertisement runs a 
race—a race for the reader’s 
attention. All the qualities 
of the thoroughbred must 
be there: sound thought— 
good copy—well executed 
art. And then—it must be 
shod for the race. Wrong 
choice of type, poor typeset- 
ting, have handicapped many 
an advertising thoroughbred. 
We know how to put shoes of 
speed on your advertising. 





P. J. PERRUSI ° N. A KWEIT 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE CO. 
Typographers 


313-321 WEST 37TH STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONES: FIT ZROY 2926-2927-2719 








DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
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lithographed and printed matter 
for display in or distribution 
through the retail stores ; member- 
ship im associations for strictly 
advertising purposes.” 

fhe company does not burden 
its advertising with irregular ex- 
penditures. These are posted to 
the manufacturing and to the sell- 
ing divisions of the business. 

Of like nature is the system fol- 
lowed by the food department. of 
the General Chemical Company, 
which advertises Ryzon baking 
powder. A. Wakefield, the adver- 
tising manager, says: “We do not 
include any items in advertising 
other than expenditures that are 
actually made for publicity pur- 
poses, such as newspapers, maga- 
zines, billboards, street cars, etc. 
Samples, donations and similar 
expenses are charged to sales dis- 
bursements. Cartons, labels, and 
other items of like nature are 
charged to production. Station- 
ery, postal cards, catalogues and 
salesmen’s cards are consid- 
ered a part of overhead. Cash 
coupons, demonstrations, etc., 
are a sales expense ordinarily. 
Likewise, entertainment expenses 
or other irregular expenditures.” 


CALUMET INCLUDES BAZAAR 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Calumet Baking Powder 
Co. of Chicago, follows very 
much the same plan. E. J. Engel, 
the advertising manager, writes: 
“We charge such items to adver- 
tising expense as result in and 
pertain to publicity. 

“This includes newspaper and 
periodical advertising, posters, 
painted walls and bulletins, elec- 
tric signs, contributions to bazaars, 
printing of calendars and cook 
books, and other things of an ad- 
vertising nature. 

“We never include any irregular 
items, the only exception being car- 
tons, when the cartons are used 
for carrying advertising matter.” 

The only item in the Calumet 
list that might bé ‘subject to ques- 
tion is the contributions to bazaars. 
Many advertisers make it a prac- 
tice to demonstrate their products 
at bazaars, food shows, and at 
other public exhibitions. These 
demonstrations are a part of their 
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ENGRAVIN 


ONE OF THE FINE ARTS 


As the thought and 
temper of the world 
changed from the insu- 
lar and continental to 
the cosmopolitan, steel 
engraving became an 
important aid in spread- 
ing general culture. The 
masterpiece that hung, 
a unit, in the gallery 
of the great, was repro- 
duced a thousandfold in 
humbler homes. 


Photo-engraving has 
secured a further mul- 
tiplication of that 
earlier multiplication, 
and the thousand repro- 
ductions today are 
countless millions. 


Hand in hand with this 
cultural effect has been 
its use in developing in- 
dustry and commerce. 
The story, twice told in 
word and picture, has 
become essential to suc- 
cessful trade. 


A third of a century’s 
experience has helped 
Gatchel & Manning in 
telling other people’s 
stories—well. 


GATCHEL & 
MANNING, INc. 


C.A.STIN SON, PRESIDENT 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Wanted 
Trade Paper 
Solicitor 


Some salesman now with a 
trade paper wants to come to 
the Southwest to a city of 
115,000 to work for a trade 
paper which like every enter- 
prise here is young but grow- 
ing. There has never been 
a similar paper here and there 
is no competition. 


The trade journal in ques- 
tion is three years old, has a 
circulation of five thousand, is 
owned by the largest publish- 
ing house in the State and is 


strong financially. 


The man we want knows the 
function of the trade paper in 
modern distribution and knows how 
to meet big men and show them 
the value of trade-paper advertis- 
ing. The man must be both 
teacher and salesman and must have 
the age and appearance that will 
enable him to present and sell to 
successful Southwestern jobbers 
and manufacturers an idea which 
to them may seem radical. 


The man will have charge of 
advertising and will have the sup- 
port of one of the largest national 
“specials.” He will be expected to 
make friends from the start, and 
to produce business later. For such 
a man we have a proposition which 
offers adequate immediate compen- 
sation and a future limited only 
by his ability. Address 


Marion C. Harper 


Box 984 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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advertising campaign. Where they 
are properly handled, they are 
usually resultful, and in. such 
cases may legitimately be regarded 
as chargeable to advertising. It 
would be easy enough to get into 
a hair-splitting argument in which 
one contention would be that 
these demonstrations should be 
charged to selling, but these argu- 
ments prove nothing and therefore 
are unavailing. The only im- 
portant thing is to be consisteut 
abottt the matter. If the adver- 
tising department conducts these 
demonstrations willingly as part 
of its policy, it should stand their 
expense. But if the demonstration 
is held only because a star sales- 
man asks it or a favorite customer 
or an influential organization de- 
mands it, it should-mot be charged 
to selling, but to general expense, 
or, better yet, to donations. 

With regular store demonstra- 
tions the usual. practice is to 
charge them to the selling expense 
of the sales territory in which 
they are held. In some excep- 
tional instances, however, there 
are valid reason why even the 
expenses of these demonstrations 
may be charged to advertising. 
Where good reasons exist, I am 
not disposed to quarrel with this 
disposition of the charge. 

The Three-In-One Oil Com 
pany tells us that it charges thes« 
items against its advertising: 
“Space in magazines, art work, en 
gravings, electros, composition, 
proofs, direct-mail advertising 
circular letters, circulars, booklets 
(Dictionary of Uses) postage, ex 
pressage, samples.” 

It will be noted that samples 
are charged to advertising. The 
Three-In-One Oil. Company is an 
extensive sampler. Sampling is a 
vital part of its advertising activi- 
ties. “Samples,” therefore, prob- 
ably belong in its advertising ac- 
count. Whether sampling should 
be charged to advertising or to 
selling, depends largely on how 
and why the samples are used. 

You will always find that the 
most conspicuously successful ad- 
vertisers are very careful not to 
load their appropriations with 
foreign charges. Hart Schaffner 
& Marx, for instance, state that 
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CHARLES H. EVERETT JOHN F. CUNNINGHAM 
. Editor President 


wr these two men directing its destiny, The Wisconsin Agriculturist 

stands in the lead among farm publications. Charles H. Everett, a 
working farmer of wide knowledge and experience, has edited the publica- 
tion for twenty-four years and will continue to direct its editorial operations. 


John F. Cunningham, until he recently bought an interest in The Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, was editor and treasurer of the Ohio Farmer. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, the new president, will give The Wisconsin Agriculturist the benefit 
of his long experience as a farm paper publisher. 





Joun F. CUNNINGHAM has been both a 
successful farm paper publisher and a suc- 
cessful farmer.. He has, even during these 
last few years of hard sledding, operated his 


(HARLES H. Everett has twice been presi- 
kent of the Wisconsin State Dairymen’s 
(Association; Secretary of the State Board 


f Agriculture and member of the Board for 
fteen years, being appointed by three dif- 

ferent governors; President of the Wisconsin 
Live Stock Sanitary Board; State Assembly- 
an and State Senator. 

Signal honors from the College of Agri- 
ilture of the University of Wisconsin were 
mferred upon Mr. Byerett for his con- 
ributions to the agricultural development of 
1e state. During the war, he served on the 
United States Board of Agriculture at 
Washington. 

Many times Mr. Byverett has appeared be 
we committees of Congress in the interests 
f legislation against counterfeit dairy prod 
ets and for the enactment of laws bene 
ticial to agriculture and live stock interests 











own farm at a profit. 

He has been an active figure in the ad 
vancement of agriculture both in Ohio and 
in the Nation. He organized the Ohio State 
University Association of Cleveland. He 
served many years as chairman of the Agri- 
cultural development committee of the Cleve 
land Chamber of Commerce. He has served 
for years as trustee of the Ohio State Uni 
versity, having been appointed by three 
different governors. 

Mr. Cunningham was the founder of Alpha 
Zeta, the agricultural fraternity which is 
now in practically every agricultural college 
in America. He is an active member of the 
American Agricultural Editors’ Association. 





THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


744 Wisconsin Street, Racine, Wisconsin 


Western Office 
STANDARD FaRM Papers 
107 Transportation Building 

Chicago, Tl! 


Eastern Office 


STANDARD FarRM Papers 


95 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 
ENTHUSIASTIC AMERICANS 


witnessed the Air Races at Detroit, the largest assemblage of 
its kind in the world. 
In the hotel lobbies—in every room—on every newsstand— 
in the pockets of thousands of interested spectators was 


Aeronautical. 
Digest 


—It reaches a larger reading public than any other Aeronautical 
Magazine. 

—Its circulation is increasing at a very rapid rate and i is backed 
up by a well-directed advertising and sales campaign. 

—It has paid subscribers and a in official circles 
in 100 Countries and Colonies of the Wor 

—Its information and Service eae can greatly help 
you to increase your business. 


AERONAUTICAL DIGEST 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 














Binders 


FOR 


PRINTERS’ 
INK 


RINTERS’ INK 

binders will hold 

an average of ten 
copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s 
copies, Each issue, as - 
ceived, can be secu 
fastened in the binder, 
by a very simple rs 
ment, and will like 
a book, with inside 
ma: Made. ‘of ve 4 — 
board. ee a ., 
ity. Covered with Inter- 
laken Book Cloth ; lettered 
in gold. Sold at cost 
price for our subscribers’ convenience. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
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“We charge against advertising 
only magazine and newspaper 
space, the posters we prepare for 
billboards, the cost of our art work 
and printing, and salaries.” 

Of like definiteness is the prac- 
ice of Stephen F. Whitman & 
Son, of. Philadelphia. L. W. 
Vheelock, of the company, ex- 
lains his policy in these words: 
“Our budget is made up and ex- 
ense distributed under the head- 
ings of drawings and engravings, 
inting, window displays, signs, 
\ewspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing, demonstrations, samples, sun- 
lries, wages and postage, and local 
advertising. 

“We keep a separate account 
for the advertising of our Quality 
Food department, dealing in 
grocery specialties, as distinct 
from our candy business. 

“We have a separate charity ac- 
count and we do not confuse 
advertising with donations. We 
do not give bonuses to retail 
clerks and no charges for enter- 
taining are made to advertising 
account, 

“We do not charge salesmen’s 
calling cards to advertising, but 
to sales expense. Also stationery 
devoted strictly to selling is a sales 
expense charge. Sometimes there 
are expenses on the border line 
between advertising and sales, in 
which case we charge half to ad- 
vertising and the other half to 
sales.” 

The Printz- Biederman Com- 
pany, of. Cleveland, apportions its 

various advertising activities to 
the following accounts: “Payroll- 
\dvertising, Supplies, Traveling, 
lelephone and Telegraph, Sub- 
criptions, Postage, Freight and 

Express, Auto Boxes, Style Re- 
vues, Art Work, Dealer Service 
and Ad Materials, Trade Paper 
Space, National Consumer Space, 
Miscellaneous and Special, Local 
\dvertising, Billposters, News- 
aper Advertising.” 


SIX SUBDIVISIONS FOR CLEVELAND 
TRACTOR 


The Cleveland Tractor Com- 
pany sends us a sheet from its ac- 
counting manual. The company 
has six advertisin accounts, 
numbers 150 to 155. The ac- 
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—helps 
the 
sales 


manager 
with his 
biggest 

problem 





MANUAL of 

personnel 
practice for the 
executive who 
wants to get 
the most out 
of his selling 
force. 


The 


Management 
of the 


Sales Organization 
By Frederic A. Russell 


227 pages, 54x8, $2.50 postpaid 


THs BOOK—just off the press—is a 
thoroughly practical and intensive treat- 
ment of the biggest problem in sales- 
management—the control of the men who 
make up the selling force, 


It is Mberally illustrated with examples 
of successful personnel practice and shows 
just how America’s representative business 
houses select and train their salesmen— 
how they equip them for the field—how 
territory is assigned and the men compen- 
sated. It discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of contests, conventions and 
conferences—tells what part letters, bul- 
letins and house organs play in educating 
and inspiring the salesman, and offers 
many helpful suggestions in regard to get- 
ting the co-operation of the salesman in 
making out reports. 


A sound, interesting and practical book. 
Examine it for 10 days FREE! | 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


ey BOOK CO., INC., 
Seventh Avenue, New York 
You — send me for 10 days’ examination 
Russell’s MANAGEMENT OF THE SALES 
ORGANIZATION, $2.50 net, postpaid. 
agree to return the book, postpaid, within 
10 days of receipt or remit for it. 











Name 





Address 





Official Position 





Name of Company 





P. I, 11-16-22 
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The Billboard 


To Reach Actors and Actresses 


The Billboard 


To Reach All Showmen 


The Billboard 


For Vaudeville Artists 


The Billboard 


For Motion Picture Folk 


The Billboard 


For Theatrical Managers 


The Billboard 


1493 Broadway, New York 
Bryant 8470 


The Billboard 


35 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Central 8480 





Opportunity for 
Industrial Salesman 


One of the leading manufacturers of 
conveying machinery is searching for 
competent men for its sales staff. 
The men we want must have a well- 
balanced combination of enginering, 


analytical and selling ability. They 
will be called upon to assume those 
functions of the Industrial Engineer 
that pertain to expediting and econo- 
mizing the movement of materials 
and products in all kinds of mercan- 
tile and industrial plants. Their work 
will be backed up by strong adver- 
tising, and they will be given the 
‘assistance of a large and competent 
engineering staff. The compensation 
will include a salary commensurate 
with living requirements and yearly 
bonuses based on actual performance. 
While location will depend on the 
needs of our organization, we shall 
endeavor to place men in one of our 
20 offices which will offer the most 
congenial environment. Send full de- 
tails of your business experience and 
salary expected with your first letter. 


Address “N. S.,”’ Box 105, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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counts as described in the manual 
are: “(150) Transportation Ad- 
vertising—All transportation on 
advertising matter, including post- 
age, freight, parcel post and other 
expenses incurred either on in 
coming or outgoing shipments. 

“(151) Miscellaneous Literature 
—Consisting of ‘Cletrac Courier’ 
enlarged window ads, loose-leaf 
implement manuals, additional 
sheets for same, printed attach- 
ments to trade letters, special 
bulletins on ‘one time’ feature, 
as well as all printing charged to 
advertising but not purchased in 
such quantities for future ship- 
ments from stores. 

“(152) Miscellaneous Photo, 
Art and Engraving—Includes all! 
photographic expense and art and 
engraving expense not chargeable 
to the cost of items carried in 
advertising stores, as well as al! 
electrotypes for local dealer’s ad 
vertising in stock and at vendor’s 
plant. (This account not to in- 
clude art and mechanical charges 
free to dealers, ‘one time’ spe- 
cialties, good-will articles, etc. 

“(153) Motion Pictures, Slides 
and Specialties—Includes the cost 
of motion pictures, prints, slides 
for screen advertising distributed 
free to dealers, “one time” spe- 
cialties, good-will articles, etc. 

“(154) Publication Advertising 
—Includes the cost of advertis- 
ing in farm, trade and motor 
papers, industrial, export and 
Pacific Coast papers, Southwest 
ern Advertising Company, special 
publications, directories, etc., deal- 
ers’ co-operative advertising, as 
well as art and _ mechanical 
charges for same. 

“(155) Shows, exhibitions, dem- 
onstrations and fairs—Includes 
all expense in connection with 
same, together with repairing of 
tractors, parts and trophies used 
for show purposes.” 

Runkel Brothers, Inc., of New 
York have a commendable ad- 
vertising accounting policy. Sig. 
Fieux, the secretary of the com- 
pany, thus describes it: 

“All our advertising in news- 
papers, magazines, programmes, 
billboards, cars, also all material 
used in connection with signs, 
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Vest Pockgt Size—i28 pages. 
Price $1.00. $10.50 a dozen. 








Some of Those Who Give 
Data Books to Their 


Salesmen 
La Crosse Clothing Co...... 30 
Index Visible, Inc.........+- 
Richmond Hosiery Mills..... 100 
Fitzpatrick Bros.........+-+ 3 


Roundy, Peckham & Dexter.. 36 
The Denney Tag Co......-- 55 







Bayuk Bros........+eeeee88 65 
Osborn Mfg. > seeecoeeoes 40 
Simonds Mfg. Co.......-+++++ 125 
Scamans & Gobb. Beeweceeoes 30 
Mutual Life Ins. Co .. 40 
Panama Lubricants Co...... 30 
Calumet Baking Powder Co. .150 
Penick & Ford Co........++ 30 
Taggart Baking Co.......- 50 
Nat’l X-Ray Reflector....... 36 
Sunlite Aluminum Co...... 50 
National Carbén Co........110 
Continental Jewelry Co...... 36 
Globe Gazette Printing Co... 95 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co...... 30 
Johnson Biscuit Co......-- 30 
Rauh & Mack Shirt Co..... 30 
Wm. Seyler Co.......++++> 3 
Fuller Brush Co...... 142 
West Bend Aluminum C 42 
Faeth Iron Co......-- . 48 
Bristol Co......++-++s+% . 45 
Autographic Register Co.. 50 
John Morrell & Co......+++ a 


R. L. Dollings & Co.......- 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 98 
Merchants Trade Journal... . 
Zenith Carburetor Co....... 
Bay State Milling Co....... 1 
Bridge & Som Mfg. mes 2 
Argus Mfg. oc B 
Fritzsche athena. Inc. 1 
H. B, Glover Co.......+-++ 


Pacifie Desk Co........+++ . 
The Mennen Company...... 
The H. Black Co....... eoce 












A Christmas Gift for 
Men Who Sell 


ERE is something a salesman really 

values—a place for keeping his daily 

sales—a place for income tax deduc- 
tions—a daily reminder for his appoint- 
ments—short cuts for figuring selling costs— 
charts illustrating turn-over—all in a hand- 
some book that fits the vest pocket. 


The New 1923 


Salesman’s Data Book 
and Personal Record 


Last year a large edition of these books was 
sold out two weeks before Christmas. This 
year many new features have been added— 
printed in three colors—and reduced in price. 


Useful Information This Year’s Data Book 
Contains 


Daily Sales Record: So that 
the salesman may enter 
each day’s sales in such a 
way that a cross com ; 
son is afforded of sales for 
the same day of the month 
over a year’s period. 
Ten Tests for Salesmen: 
Designed to help a sales- 
man to determine what is 
wrong with his sales tactics. 
Over 500 successful sales- 
men contributed to these 
tests. 

Busy Season by Lines of 
Business: A table showing 
the busiest month of the 
year for all the major indus- 
tries, so that the salesman 
can plan his vocational ap- 
peal more effectively. 
Daily Appointment Re- 
minder: A space for every 
day of the year, arranged 
so that a salesman can 
easily keep tab of his ap- 
pointments and important 
call backs. 

Facts About Cities: Lists 
best commercial hotel in 
nearly 250 cities, number 
of rooms, estimated trading 
population, etc. The hotels 
were selected by a special 
committee of salesmen. 
Selling Pointers: Several 
pages of meaty suggestions 
for increasing sales by 
men like Norval Hawkins, 


William Maxwell, Douglas 
Barnes, George McShea. 
A. C. MacMahon and 
other star salesmen. 


Income Tax Record: Ar- 
ranged so that a salesman 
can keep a record of in- 
come from different sources, 
and his deductible ex- 
penses. Also digest of the 
law affecting commercial 
travelers. 


Tables of Selling Prices, 
Equivalent Discounts and 
other tables which a sales- 
man requires, together with 
many short-cuts for figur- 
ing interest, selling price, 
turn-over, etc 


Railroad Map and Dis- 
tance Chart: A three col- 
ored sectional map of the 
U. 8. showing railroad 
connections between prin- 
cipal cities, with a table 
giving the mileage between 
important centers. 

Legal Pointers: Digests of 
important legal decisions 
affecting salesmen which 
will aid others to steer 
clear of trouble. Also a 
section on credit pointers 
for a salesman. 


The book also contains a 
section for memoranda, ad- 
dresses, postal information, 
parcel post rates. 


Special Holiday Offer 


On all orders recewed pr 


tor to December 15 we 


will par 4 ¥, 4 special Christmas mailing car- 


tons with 'y design. 


$1.00 Fs 510. 50 a dozen; 


1923 Data Book Prices: 
$75 a hundred. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers “Sales Management” Magazine 
1805 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


342 Madison Ave., New York 
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(RC HARD 
Cand FARM 


THE CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL WEEKLY 


Announcement 


Orchard and Farm was established in 1888. 
After thirty-four years it becomes a weekly section 
of the Sunday Examiners. It will be issued as an 
artgravure section (tabloid) of The Los Angeles 
Sunday Examiner and the San Francisco Sunday 
Examiner. Orchard and Farm will not be included 
with the city circulation of either Sunday paper. 
It will have approximately 300,000 weekly, which 
will be double all the farm paper circulation in Cali- 
fornia combined. 

James C. Knollin, who has edited the monthly 
for nearly five years, will remain as editor. He 
has built up a staff of brilliant writers and agri- 
cultural authorities unsurpassed by that of any 
sectional farm journal in America. 

Luther Burbank, world famous plant breeder, is 
an exclusive contributor. O. H. Barnhill, George 
P. Weldon, Prof. James Dryden, Robert E. Jones, 
Herbert A. Shearer, Walter H. Gardner, J. D. Bixby, 
Helen Temple and many other authorities are 
associate editors. 

Vernon Johnston, for several years with Arthur 
Capper, is business manager of the new publication. 


The first issue will be Sunday, December 3rd. 
Forms close two weeks in advance. 

Page type size: 91-6 in. by 14 in. Column width 
13 ems; 196 lines deep. 


Address: 


ORCHARD and FARM 


Broadway at Eleventh. Los Angeles, California. 


OFFICES: Eastern, 1819 Broadway, New York. Tel. Col. 8342. 
Western, 915 Hearst Buliding, Chicago. Tel. Main 5000. 
San Francisco, 569 Monadnock Buliding. 
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pasteboard cut-outs, booklets, 

fo rm letters, postage, demonstra- 
tions and expenses in connection 
therewith are charged to our ad- 
ertising account. 
“Food shows are kept as a sepa- 
tte account and charged to ad- 
‘rtising at the end of the fiscal 
year, 

“The above covers pretty nearly 
everything that goes into the ad- 
vertising account. 

“Other items, such as donations 
to charity, entertaining and irreg- 
ular expenditures are handled as 
. selling expense. 

“Where a deal is in force, the 
free goods are charged against 
merchandise reducing, therefore, 
the value of the merchandise and, 
necessarily, the volume of busi- 
ness.” 

F. P. Green, sales promotion 
manager, of Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., Philadelphia, says he has 
given much thought to this mat- 
ter of segregating advertising ex- 
penditures. He reports his con- 
clusions as follows: “Our adver- 
tising expenditures are as follows: 
Ist, General Consumer Publica- 
tion; 2d, Class Consumer Publi- 
cation; 3d, Miscellaneous Con- 
sumer Publication; 4th, Trade 
Publication; 5th, Special Jobber 
Work; 6th, Special Dealer Work; 
7th, Dealer-Consumer Advertis- 
ing; 8th, Samples, etc. 

“In the first four numbers we 
charge the cost of the space, art 
work and engraving to the vari- 
ous classes. The miscellaneous 
publication refers to, generally 
speaking, donative advertising, 
such as picnic programmes, etc., or 
advertising which we think has 
little value to us. The Trade 
Publication covers those we use 
to reach our distributors, the 
hardware jobbers and hardware 
dealers. 

“The Special Jobber Work and 
Special Dealer Work covers di- 
rect mail campaigns, catalogues, 
etc. sent to these groups as a 
means of keeping in contact with 
them. Dealer-Consumer Adver- 
tising covers Window Trims, 


< 
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electrotypes, etc., furnished by us 
to our dealers, which in turn is 
used by the dealer to advertise 
Plumb products to consumers, 
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“Our last Sreitain: takes 
care of the cost of labor and ma- 
terial on samples, sample cases 
and display boards of our prod- 
ucts. 

“Our business stationery is 
charged to administrative ex- 
pense, except those letterheads, 
etc., used in our direct-mail cam- 
paign to jobbers and dealers 
which are charged directly against 
those particular classifications. 
Price lists and catalogues are 
charged against our Jobber and 
Dealer classification. The sales- 
men’s calling ¢ards are charged to 
Administrative Expenses,  al- 
though this is questionable. Pic- 
nic Programme advertising would 
be charged to Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication, which, as we stated be- 
fore, covers donative advertising. 

“We confine donations to char- 
ity and contributions to bazaars 
to actual samples of our products 
and charge this to our 8th Adver- 
tising Charge Number, as we con- 
sider it good-will advertising. 
Entertaining expenditures are not 
charged to advertising expense 
but direct to one of the three sub- 
divisions of our direct selling ex- 
pense.” 

The advertising accounting 
practice of the American Rolling 
Mill Co. is described by Bennett 
Chapple, the director of publicity, 
as follows: “Charges in the pub- 
licity department are divided into 
two parts. The administration of 
the department with all the ex- 
pense that it includes, is carried 
as an administration charge under 
the general management. The 
advertising budget as approved by 
the board of directors is definitely 
fixed to pay for ‘advertising and 
printed matter including direct 
mail. In other words, nothing is 
charged against the advertising 
budget except what is actually 
paid out for actual advertising 
matter, planned and executed with 
the purpose of bringing additional 
business to the company.” 

The Perfection Heater & Mfg. 
Co., of Cleveland, briefly reports 
its practice in these words: “We 
include in our advertising ex- 
pense: Direct advertising, circular 
letters, postage on direct adver- 
tising, advertising plates and art 
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NOW 


is the time to 
start your sub- 
scription to 


WORLD CONVENTION DATES 


The special DECEMBER num- 
ber will start you off with a 
record of three thousand 1923 
Conventions, Exhibitions and 
Banquets. 

A list of 500 additional events 
will follow in the January issue— 
another 500 in February—and 
so on thruout the entire year. 

So—if you want an authentic, 
complete, and up-to-the-minute 
record of all 1923 Conventions, 
Exhibitions—order your subscrip- 
tion today, and the special DE- 
CEMBER number will come to 
you, direct from the printer, on 
December first. 

Yearly rate $15.00 
(Descriptive leafict upon request) 
WORLD CONVENTION DATES 
1402 Broadway, New York City 








Some Woman 
Who Is a Practical 
HOME ECONOMICS 
EXPERT 


—A woman who can express herself interest- 
ingly both personally and in print is wanted 
as head of the Bureau of Home Economics cf 
two large newspapers 

A practical knowledge of the problems of 
housewives as well as theoretical training is 
essential. This woman's work will include 
writing articles for food feature pages, Sunday 
features on various phases of home-making and 
handling the correspondence from readers de- 
veloped through this department. 

She will be able to conduct lectures and 
demonstrations in an informal way before 
women’s clubs and during an annual Food 
Show and Household Exposition. 

A test kitchen for laboratory experimenta- 
tion is provided and full co-operation in her 
work assured. 

Her audience will be the 125,900 readers 

of the Oklahoman and Times, whose Interest 
in this department is strongly developed. 
The position offers an exceptional opportunity 
for a permanent business home with a friently 
organizat'on in a wide-awake American city 
of 115,000. The starting salary Is adequate. 
and the possibilities of the work measured by 
the capabilities of the successful applicant. 

Please supply detailed information about 
yourself in first letter if Interest 

M. C. HARPER, 
Development Manager, 
Oklahoma Publishing Company, 
Ok'ahoma City, Okla. 
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work, demonstrating tables, sales- 
men’s calling cards, special novel- 
ties, etc.” 

F. P. Congdon, cashier of the 
Clicquot Club Company, throws 
th:s light on his accounting 
methods: “The only items classi- 
fied by us as advertising are ad- 
vertising in magazines, news- 
papers and billboards, street cars, 
window signs and displays, the 
expense of a few demonstrations 
advertising in p'cnic and other 
programmes, contributions of fin- 
ished products to bazaars and pos- 
sibly a few items not included in 
the above. 

“We do not charge to advertis- 
ing cartons, labels, stationery, 
samples, price lists and catalogues, 
salesmen calling cards, donations 
to charity or any expense of en- 
tertaining and the like. 

“It is our accounting custom to 
treat advertising as a selling ex- 
pense. There are also various 
other items of selling expense, of 
course, including salaries and 
traveling expense of sales man- 
ager and assistants and salesmen. 
We have various subdivisions 
under selling expense including a 
catch-all division called ‘Miscel- 
laneous Selling Expense.’” 

It has been noted that several 
advertisers charge salesmen’s call- 
ing cards against the!r appropria- 
tions. It is difficult to see th 
reason for this. It is a selling ex- 
pense, pure and simple. In a few 
instances labels, cartons and pack 
ages are posted into the advertis- 
ing account. From a theoretical 
accounting standpoint any feature 
in the product that promotes its 
sale, such as attractive cartons, 
inviting labels and so forth, is re- 
garded as part of the selling 
process. According to this reason- 
ing, the cost of nickel-plating a 
product when a _ rough finish 
would do should be chalked up 
against selling. In actual prac- 
tice, however, these expenditures 
are nearly always charged to 
manufacturing. Finishing _ the 
product, labeling it and packag- 
ing it is part of the production 
process. The sales expense can- 
not begin until the product is on 








the shipping platform. Certainly, 
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F First in America in Classified ni 

America’s Fastest Growing 
Want Ad Newspaper 


SCORES AGAIN! 


In 1920 the Los Angeles Examiner 
led every newspaper in America in 
Want Ad gains. In 1921 Examiner 
Want Ads set up a still greater 
world record, again leading all 
newspapers. 


AGAIN 


for the first 9 months of 1922 
The Los Angeles Examiner 


GAINED 
118,758 Advertisements 


and 


747,239 Net Lines 


Over the first 9 months of 1921 
This represents the greatest gain in Want Ads of 
any American newspaper. It also represents an 


EXCESS GAIN 


over the second Los Angeles paper of 


41,981 Advertisements 
and 
331,370 Net Lines 


For rates and other information address: 
The Examiner, Broadway and lith St., Los Angeles 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


In New York—W. W. Chew, 1819 Broadway 
In Chicago—W. W. Wilson, 909 Hearst Building 


Tm Ran Francisco—E. A, Holman, Monadnock Building 
Third in America in Classified Volum 
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ea“Every space a preferred positio” ———=— 


A POWERFUL SERVICE 
for ADVERTISERS 


YOU can now BUY giant color advertising on the same basis 
you are buying newspaper space at a much lower cost 
per READER. 


WE show your copy in motion-picture theatres—by a NEW 
METHOD. 


WE offer you a CIRCULATION of 
THREE MILLION in units of 100 theatres 
FIFTEEN MILLION in units of 500 theatres 


WE will FOCUS your advertising on any territory where you 
- desire publicity or distribution. 


YOU help your SALES FORCE, WHOLESALERS and 
RETAILERS. 


Ask us for details 
NATIONAL SCREEN ADVERTISING CO. OF AMERICA 


64 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Phone Vanderbilt 1370 











$100 for a Merchandising Plan 


We have been marketing an electric 
lighting fixture that reflects a brilliant 
light, saves current and does not re- 
quire the services of an electrician. 
For several years we sold the electri- 
cal Trade but found the dealers un- 
satisfactory. Then we advertised for 
salesmen (canvassers) with auto to 
demonstrate and sell from store to 
store and allowed a liberal commis- 
sion. Quite a few are now earning 
a hundred dollars a week and more. 
We would like to get about fifty sales- 
men and feel we have a good proposition if we can in- 
terest good men. What plan can expert advertising men 
suggest? We will adopt the best plan proposed and pay 
one hundred dollars for the best suggestion. In the 
event of two or more persons submitting the winning 
lan each shall receive the full amount of the award. 
| woetwcced of our literature will be mailed on request. 
Contest closes December 30, 1922. Address Advertising 
Manager, P.O. Box 718, City Hall Station, New York City. 
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packaging the product should 
never be charged to advertising. 
In some cases where labels and 
empty cartons are used for win- 
dow displays, demonstration ex- 
hibits, ete., it is proper to charge 
their cost to advertising. 

A well-known drug manufac- 
turer includes such items in his 
appropriation as samples, not 
otherwise provided for, price lists, 
conventions and _ associations. 
[hese miscellaneous items make 
up a goodly portion of the appro- 
riation. For example, one ad- 
ertiser charges 2.7 per cent for 
rent; another 1.9 per cent for 
urniture. A third 1.07 per cent 
for office expenses. Then we 
have such items as 9 per cent for 
showcases and .6 per cent for en- 
tertainment of the customers. One 
company charges the salesmen’s 
‘ontests to the appropriation. This 
item amounts to 2.1 per cent. 
Probably the most curious item of 
all is one for tuition of employees. 
This called for .4 per cent of the 
ippropriation. Fifteen per cent of 
ne company’s appropriation went 
for salaries, traveling expenses, 
memberships, freight and express. 
Nineteen per cent of another’s ap- 
propriation was charged to sala- 
ries, overhead and _ incidentals, 
office, etc.; 22.38 per cent of an- 
other appropriation went for 
“salaries, rent, depreciation, trav- 
eling and office expenses.” 

Oftentimes the advertising ap- 
propriation is such a catch-all for 
items that cannot be charged to 
other accounts that we find under 
the heading “miscellaneous” 
charges which take up as much as 
30 per cent of the total account. 

One advertiser states that “we 
think that such items as demon- 
strations, samples and lectures are 
more properly chargeable to sell- 
ing expense than to advertising.” 
Another writes that “items such 
is demonstrations, samples, lec- 
tures and the like are charged by 
is to general advertising.” This 
conflict of opinion is more the 
rule than the exception. 

An analysis of the significance 
1f this evidence will be presented 
n a concluding article on this 
ubject in next week’s issue. 
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Do Your Sales Seep 
into the Motion 
Picture Industry? 


Some people still think 
motion pictures are thrown 
upon screens with magic 
lanterns. 


Some manufacturers are 
content to look upon the 
Motion Picture field in the 
same way and their products 
only seep into that market. 
Perhaps it’s because the ma- 
jority of theatre audiences 
are made up of women and 
not men. 


Look around you, Mr. Man- 
ufacturer, and see the the- 
atre of today. It's the finest 
building in town. 


The thestres, studios and 
exchanges of the Motion 
Picture Industry represent 
a vast purchasing power. 
They use only the better 
products. 


Your sales in this field may 
be only seeping in. Why 
not turn that seepage into a 
healthy stream? 


Let Us Tell You of Our 
100% Proposition That Will 
Open Up the Field for You 


EXHIBITORS TRADE 
REVIEW 


Original A. B. C. Business 
Paper of the Motion 
Picture Field 
Knickerbocker Building 
42nd Street and Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Houston Will 
Bid for 1924 Advertising 
Convention 


MOVEMENT to obtain the 

1924 convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World for Houston, Tex., in the 
event it is decided not to hold that 
convention in London, England, was 
started on the second day of the 
convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of Texas at Hous- 
ton. It was decided to send a 
large delegation from Texas to 
the 1923 convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at Atlantic City to present 
at that convention the claims of 
Houston in the event that the Lon- 
don plan is found to be imprac- 
ticable. 

The first day of the convention 
at Houston, Sunday, November 12, 
found a registered attendance of 
more than 200 delegates, Lou E. 
Holland, president of the inter- 
national association of advertising 
clubs, was in attendance as a guest 
of the Texas association. The 
convention made its presence felt 
in Houston on the first day of the 
convention by having a number of 
its delegates fill the pulpits of 
many of the Houston churches. 

The business sessions of the con- 
vention started on November 13. 
At this session in addition to dis- 
cussing plans for obtaining the 
1924 convention of the interna- 
tional association there was taken 
the first step in an organized 
movement to eliminate in Texas 
the practice of stating compara- 
tive prices in retail advertisements. 
Louis Blumenstock of Stix, Baer 
& Fuller, St. Louis, made the first 
address of the business session. 
His address was on the subject of 
“Comparative Prices in Retail 
Advertising.” After this address 
a resolution was passed that defi- 
nitely placed the Texas associa- 
tion on record as opposed to the 
quoting of comparative prices in 
retail advertising. 

In an address made at a lunch- 
eon meeting on the second day of 
the convention President Holland 
of the international association de- 
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clared that the programme of ths 
Texas association was one of the 
most constructive convention pro- 
grammes recorded in the history 
of State advertising club meetings. 
He also outlined the plans of the 
international association for more 
effective co-operation with adver- 
tising clubs in small cities. He 
especially referred to the speak- 
ers’ bureau, courses of study in 
advertising, merchandising meth- 
ods, and salesmanship, and the 
proposed data bureau as evidence 
of the desire of the large associa- 
tion to be helpful to its member 
clubs in smaller cities. 


Sphinx Club Dinner 


The November dinner of the Sphinx 
Club will be held at the Waldort- 
Astoria, New York, on November 21 

Among the speakers who will address 
the members are Harry Spillman, 
manager sch ol department, Remington 
Typewriter Company, “ “Personality as a 
Basic Feature in Advertising,” and 
L. T. Russell, publisher of the Newark, 
N. J.. Ledger, *“The Relationsh.p of 
Newspapers to the Government.” 


Alvin Plated Ware Account 
with George Batten Co. 


The Alvin Silver Company, New 
York, has appo nted George Batten Com 
pany, New York, to direct the advertis 
ing for its plated ware division. About 
six months ago the Batten agency was 
appointed to direct the advert.sing cf the 
sterling silver division of the Alvin 
Company. 


Death of Thomas M. Ball 


Thomas M. Ball, vice-president and 
general manager of Rogers & Company, 
Chicago printers and engravers, died at 
Chicago on November 11. 

Mr. Ball had been with Rogers & 
Company for thirty-one years, entering 
its service as an office boy. He was 44 
years old, 


Acme White Lead Account 
with Chicago Agency 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Ch'cago 
advertising agency, have secured the ad 
vertising account of the Acme White 
Lead & Color Works, Detroit, manufac 

turers of paints and varnishes. 


“Fenestra” Account for 
Fuller & Smith 


The Detroit Steel Products Company, 
manufacturer of “Fenestra” steel win 
dows and “Detroit” springs, has 9 
its advertising account with F 
Smith, Cleveland. 
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treasure 
islands 


UCCANEERS of old who sailed the seven seas 
in search of gold and precious stones found the 
Pacific rich with treasure. 
What they buried or abandoned has inspired 
story-writers for centuries and has even lured mdd- 
ern adventurers on strange and similar quests. 








In those same seas, to-day, lies treasure for those 
who would seek it—treasure which the Kidds and 
Morgans and John Silvers never even dreamed of 
in their most swaggering years. 

The Hawaiian Islands have developed into a 
modern, thriving American market with a favor- 
able trade that has mounted in nine years from 
eighty-four to two hundred seventy-one million dol- 
lars annually. 

It is a market unappreciated by the mass on the 
mainland and hardly explored—a market that will 
astonish with its possibilities and that will reward 
him who approaches it far more generously than 
fields long exploited. 

Give up old quests! These are the new treasure 
islands of the Pacific. 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN. 


Representatives: Atcorn Seymour Co. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York City 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
Securities Bldg., St. Louis 
M. C. Mocensen & Co., Inc. 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles 
Securities Bldg., Seattle 





ComPLETE TRADE INFORMATION Upon REQUEST 
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Proprietary Medicine Business 
FOR SALE 


Other interests make it necessary 
for us to dispose of the pro 
prietary medicine business known 
as The Purabrand Products Com- 
pany. This includes five products, 
based on approved formulas, a 
headache remedy, a healing salve, 
a corn remedy, an indigestion 
remedy, and a tonic in tablet 
form. Each has a trade-mark 
of selling value. Excellent testi- 
monials have been received for 
each product. The general trade- 


mark denoting the whole line i 4 


attractive and has been register 
in the patent office. 

This proposition, including a 
complete stock of each remedy, 
together with dealer helps and 
displays, is all prepared, ready 
for some firm already conducting 
a proprietary medicine business or 
some firm with the necessary time 
to put it over. 

We shall be glad to give you 
full particulars in answer to your 
inquiry. Address Purabrand 
Products Co., Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

















Agency Head 


Wants Associate 


A so-called “small agency,” 
with a reputation for endur- 
ing ideals, and a high type 
of personal service, needs 
another man to team up 
with its President. A man 
who can not only secure busi- 
ness, but carry it through. 
Copy is of paramount im- 
portance. 

It is no position for the flag- 
flying, double-spread type; 
but an enduring opportunity 
for one who believes that 
sound sense business build- 
ing methods are the way to 
best build a business. 
Remuneration on salary and 
commission basis. 

In writing, state just the 
things you would want to 
know under like conditions. 
Address “L. P.,” Box 101, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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The Balance of Power of the 


D. M. A. A. 


Drrect Mart Apvertisinc Association 
Derrort, Nov. 9, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with much interest your 
comment on the recent convention of 
this Association, held at Cincinnati (c- 
tober 26, 26 and 27, in the November 2 
issue of Printers’ Ink, commencing on 
page 28. 

In paragraph No. 1 your report states: 

“The organization’s leaders decided 
that hereafter the users of advertising 
should have as much to say about the 
Association’s affairs officially and other. 
wise as the producers and sellers of it. 
The latter policy was reflected in the 
selection of the new Board of Gover- 
nors, which is equally divided between 
producers and users.” 

There was a discussion at the annual 
meeting pertaining to the desirability of 
maintaining an equal number of users 
and producers on the Board of Gover- 
nors, which may have given your re- 
porter the impression he was listening 
to the enunciation of a new policy in- 
augurated by this organization. Such a 
conclusion would be pure assumption. 
Yet I can see how anyone not familiar 
with the actual practices followed by 
this organization for a number of years 
may have assumed he was listening to 
the beginning of a new policy, and ac- 
cordingly reported. 

The fact is that this organization has 
always maintained an even balance of 
users and producers on its Board of 
Governors. This has been the policy 
for at least five years and the personne! 
of the Board of Governors has con 
formed always to this unwritten law. 

I do not like the impression to go 
abroad and be distribut through such 
a splendid publication as Printers’ Inx 
that this was a new policy of the gov- 
ernors or of the Association, when it 
has in fact been its policy since the 
inception of the organization. The 
original governors were long-visioned in- 
dividuals and saw the wisdom of such a 
course, and it is to their credit they 
have insisted upon the observance of 
= a policy, even up to the present 


Fe balance of your report is so splen 
didly written and is such a concise, dig 
nified, understandable outline of some 
of the activities of our recent conven- 
tion that I feel your reporter deserves 
the thanks and compliments of this 
Association. 

May I ask you to please correct the 
probable misinterpretation of this Asso- 
ciation’s policy that is conveyed by your 
report? 

This Association appreciates the full, 
fair and sensible digest you make week- 
ly of things of interest to advertising, 
sales and merchandising executives. It 
pleased me very much about a week 
ago—while traveling on the “Wolver 
ine” to New York when I noted two 
men in the club car reading Printers’ 
Inx. 

Jos. Mrapon, President. 
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Parcel Post insurance that pays promptly 


A’ North America Parcel Post Policy assures 
you prompt payment of claims. 

Your shipping clerk insures the package 
simply by placing therein a North,America 
Coupon. The entry on the stub of the Coupon 
siete) STM Zeltiaciiltsleliit-macteelce 

Send us the attached memorandum, and you 
will receive detailed information 


Any insurance age 
a N hA 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marit Insurance Company "’ 


Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept. W 1116 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send information regarding Parcel Post Insurance 


To 
(Name) 
Addr 


Mention also any other form of insurance (except life) in which you are interested 
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Eli S. New- 
Advertising burger, of Lan- 
don Vercoe & 
That Are Co., with head- 
Boomerangs quarters ‘in Co- 
lumbus, O., was recently sus- 
pended for ten days from the 
New York Stock Exchange be- 
cause the firm inserted an adver- 
tisement in a special edition of 
a Columbus newspaper without 
the approval of the Exchange’s 
Business Conduct Committee. 
The firm issued the following 
statement in explanation of the 
suspension : 


Taunts at 


In regard to the announcement made 
by the Stock Exchange of the suspension 
of our firm for a period of ten days, we 
desire to state that this punishment was 
meted out to us for the infraction of the 
Exchange’s rule requiring the approval 
of the Business Conduct Committee. on 
all advertising. On the occasion of the 
dedication of the Stadium of Ohio State 
University we placed an advertisement 
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in the Stadium edition of the Columbus 
Dispatch complimentary to the univer 
sity, but failed to ask the committee for 
approval. 


It would be a mistake to 
gard this incident too solemnly, 
The Governing Committee of th 
Exchange was doing no more th 
enforcing one of its rules whet 
it temporarily suspended Mr. New- 
burger. President Cromwell ad 
mits the high standing of the fir: 
in question and says that thie 
penalty was imposed only to show 
that the committee’s injunctions 
must be observed. We do believe, 
however, that the Committee is 
taking itself too seriously and that 
this particular ukase is an example 
of regulation gone to seed. 

What we specially object to in 
these associations and organiza- 
tions that allow their members to 
run only advertising “cards” is the 
pious abhorrence with which they 
regard regular advettising. They 
seem to regard it as something 
unclean and that if a member 
touches it, he is tainted for life. 
This attitude of contempt for ad- 
vertising was particularly strong 
in the recently promulgated ethical 
resolutions of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants; which Were 
published in part in. last week's 
issue of Printers’ INK. 

Undoubtedly. those bodies that 
are so frequently going out of 
their way to taunt advertising do 
not realize that they are at. the 
same time taunting’ the best cus- 
tomers of their members. Adver- 
tising is now regarded as part of 
the very fabric ofbusiness. It 
is part of selling, which is one of 
the three essentials of business. 
The other two are financing and 
producing. So to criticize adver- 
tising is to criticize selling or to 
say to a business man that he may 
finance his enterprise and produce, 
but that he must not sell his pro- 
duction unless customers come 
unbidden for it. 

Because of its service to busi- 
ness the advertising industry has 
grown to proportions that the 
Institute of Accountants seems to 
know nothing about. There are 
close to 1,500 advertising agencies 
in this country. There are 22,353 
periodicals published in the United 
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States. There are over 13,000 em- 
ploying printers, besides engravers, 
photographers, street-car and out- 
door advertising companies, manu- 
facturers of calendars, premiums 
and novelties, totaling altogether 
several thousand more. All of 
. se interests are more or less 

rectly dependent on advertising. 
i addition, we might cite the 
gigantic paper manufacturing in- 
dustry, the printing ink business, 
the printing machinery business 
and others that owe much of their 
pr sperity to advertising. 

Sut let us go a step further. 
There are 10,000 national adver- 
tisers in the United States. Among 
these are practically all of our 
most successful corporations. In 
addition there are close to one 
hundred thousand local adver- 
tisers. Included among these are 
many of our most powerful banks 
and trust companies, department 
stores and others who are only 
too ready to give advertising 
credit for the part it has played 
in their upbuilding. 

So, it would seem that nearly 
every successful business in this 
country is in one way or another 
dependent on advertising. To jeer 
at ‘advertising, therefore, is to jeer 
at American business itself. In 
the old days it was the custom for 
many office buildings to display 
signs reading “Book agents, ped- 
dlers and advertising solicitors 
not allowed.” But when the build- 
ing owners learned that these 
signs were hitting at some of their 
most desirable tenants and the best 
patrons of their tenants, the signs 
came down. Perhaps these card- 
worshipping associations also will 
abandon their antedeluvian atti- 
tude toward advertising when 
they see that their taunts hit di- 
rectly at most of their “clients.” 


Beyond doubt 


Others Step- A. C. Bedford, 
chairman of the 


of - 
children: board of the 


Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, knows the difference be- 
tween the value and efficacy of 
paid advertising and press agentry. 
PReyond doubt he knows that press 
2entry is an expensive game of 


Are the 
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trying to get something for noth- 
ing. The paid advertising cam- 
paigns of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany are proof positive of his 
knowledge. 

Now Mr. Bedford is chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Per- 
haps he doesn’t know, but we feel 
certain that he would be glad to 
know, that the “Insurance Depart- 
ment” of that national organiza- 
tion is now engaged in the genteel 
pastime of getting something for 
nothing at the expense of news- 
papers for the benefit of insurance 
companies. 

The manager of the insurance 
department, James L. Madden, in 
a letter dated October 27 to secre- 
taries of local chambers of com- 
merce, says: 

“In previous bulletins, several 
mediums for releasing articles on 
insurance were suggested. Among 
these was mentioned an insurance 
column in the local press. The 
Sunday papers offer an excellent 
opportunity for presenting educa- 
tional material on insurance. The 
average business man has more 
time on Sunday and can read 
more leisurely. If your news- 
papers do not carry such a column, 
you are in a position to encourage 
them. to do so by furnishing the 
material. Many papers have cre- 
ated separate sections in their 
Sunday editions on real estate, au- 
tomobiles, radio, and other sub- 
jects of practical interest. In the 
event it is not deemed desirable to 
devote a section exclusively to in- 
surance, many of the articles in 
our bulletin may be used in other 
sections. For example, articles on 
fire insurance under real estate, 
automobile insurance in the auto- 
mobile column.” 

Of course if this business of 
grafting space from newspapers 
for the benefit of insurance ap- 
peals to Mr. Bedford and his as- 
sociates at the head of the na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, 
there arises for ee the 
delicate point : “Why discriminate 
in favor of insurance companies?” 
Since the membership of this na- 
tional body is highly diversified, 
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wouldn’t it be fair for every busi- 
ness represented in it to have 
a department that would send its 
barrage of printed and duplicated 
material to editors? If Mr. Bed- 
ford and his associates should de- 
cide on this plan, and are in need 
of suggestions we might say that 
certain of the soap, dentifrice and 
plumbing manufacturers might 
approve of a page on “hygiene” 
in all the newspapers of the coun- 
try. Perhaps manufacturers of 
food products would welcome a 
weekly page in mewspapers on 
“dietetics.” There are more ex- 
amples that might be given. If 
insurance through the national 
Chamber of Commerce can have 
its Mr. Madden; why not a Mr. 
Madden for these others? 


Reports from De- 
samenentien troit indicate that 


closed car pro- 
Twelve- duction is at 
Month 


present dominat- 
Sellers 


ing the automo- 

bile industry. It 
will continue to dominate it until 
the spring season opens. In fact, 
it is the remarkable demand for 
closed cars that is keeping the in- 
dustry up to a higher production 
pitch than has ever been the case 
at this time of the year. 

The increasing trend toward 
the closed car is one of the 
phenomena of this industry of 
constant phenomena. The opinion 
is held in the trade that it will not 
be long before 80 per cent of all 
passenger cars, outside of the 
Ford, will be closed models. In 
some sections the demand runs in 
about that proportion now. It is 
the continued preference of the 
farmer for open models that holds 
down the average percentage of 
the closed types being sold. 

The advantages of the closed car 
development to automobile manu- 
facturers and their distributors are 
many. In prolonging the seasons 
in which cars are run, there is 
naturally a greater use of automo- 
biles. This stimulates consump- 
tion. When used all the year, 
there will be an increasing tendency 
for people to buy throughout the 
year. This will help to even out 
the spring peak and by stabilizing 
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both production and selling will 
make for economy and efficiency 
both in the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing end of the business. 
The development will also tend 
to make the manufacturers of 
automobiles and accessories all- 
the-year advertisers. They have 
never been short-season adver- 
tisers, but with the necessity of 
forcing the industry’s mammoth 
production through to the con- 
sumer in a few spring and sum- 
mer months, the advertising had 
to centre pretty much on this sea- 
son. The advertising task be- 
comes a lot easier when the prod- 
uct it is exploiting is being 
purchased every week in the year. 


AnImportant Advertisers and 


Conference those engaged in 
producing adver- 


tising will look forward with in- 
terest to a meeting of the Post- 
master General of the United 
States and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of Canada which is to take 
place at Ottawa during the first 
week of December. 

These two men have many prob- 
lems to discuss. Plans for the 
conference have been in the mak- 
ing for more than a year and dur- 
ing that time both countries have 
been preparing for the meeting. 
The United States Postmaster 
General has outlined twenty-five 
specific questions for discussion 
with the belief that, if agreed up- 
on, the two postal systems will be 
thoroughly unified. One of the 
problems given in this list is 
“Advertising matter in second- 
class publications between Canada 
and the United States.” 

The advertiser, greatly depend- 
ent upon the mail system of these 
two countries and always glad to 
have the efficiency of those sys- 
tems bettered, looks forward to 
good results from the delibera- 
tions of the post office heads of 
these two countries. 


Mail-Order Account for 


St. Louis Agency 
The St. Louis office of H. W. Kastor 
& Sons Co. has been appointed by the 
Barney Stores, a general mail-order 
house, St. Louis, to handle its adver 
tising. 
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Articles describing the adver- 
tising and sales activities of the 
H. J. Heinz Company appeared 
in these issues of the Printers’ 
Ink Publications: (Monthly) 
“How Heinz Advertises Idea Be- 
hind Plant and Product,” July, 


1922; “A Priceless Trade Mark 
Found on the ‘L’,” February, 
1920; (Weekly) “H. J. Heinz’s 
Advertising Philosophy,” May 
22, 1919; “How the H. J. Heinz 
Co. Links Up Advertising with 
Selling,” November 25, 1915. 
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The following officials of the 
H. J. Heinz Co. are readers 
of either Printers’ Ink or 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, or 
both, as indicated :* 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 


Howard Heinz President Yes No 
W. J. Shortreed Sales Manager - Yes 
C.F. Ohliger Advertising Mgr. “ . 


* Information furnished by 
the H. J. Heinz Company. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTERS INK Printers INK MoNTHLY 
The Weekly Journal of Advertising An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Gzorce P. Rowett tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 














Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


IX weeks ago the Schoolmaster 

clipped the coupon from the ad- 
vertisement of a heavily adver- 
tised brand of tooth-paste. The 
address to which the coupon was 
sent happens to be about a mile 
from the Schoolmaster’s office. 
Yesterday he received the sample 
tube that had been sent for a 
month and a half ago. 

Recently he was talking with a 
young housekeeper who has been 
married only a short time. Soon 
after her marriage she discovered, 
as have so many other young wo- 
men, that some of the best cook 
books on the market could be pro- 
cured by filling out coupons. 

On one day she sent for two 
cook books-—-one offered by a 
company in New York and the 
other by a company in San Fran- 
cisco. The cook book from Cali- 
fornia arrived almost by return 
mail. The cook book from New 
York came at the end of five 
weeks. 

From his own experience with 
the tooth-paste the Schoolmaster 
knows that the New York com- 
pany lost some pretty valuable 
good-will by its dilatory conduct. 
The lesson to any manufacturer 
sending out samples and booklets 
in answer to coupons wouid seem 
to be pretty obvious. 


The Schoolmaster has always 
been interested in irrelevant head- 
lines. Many a good piece of copy 
has been spoiled by a headline 
that had nothing whatever to do 
with the copy itself. But on the 
other hand, many an advertise- 
ment has been made by a head- 
line that at first sight appeared 
to have no application to the prod- 
uct advertised. Rightly done the 
irrelevant headline gets attention 
—and attention is a big factor in 
getting an advertisement read. 

Recently the Schoolmaster ran 
across a particularly good example 
of the productive use of apparent 
irrelevancy in an advertisement 


of the Cresson-Morris Company, 
maker of power transmission ma- 
chinery, which appeared in a 
trade paper. 

“Tax Exempt” was the head- 
line, and it apparently has noth- 
ing to do with power transmission 
machinery. However, it certainly 
is a subject in which every manu- 
facturer has a keen interest, and 
is bound to get attention. After 
reading the rest of the advertise- 
ment, the Schoolmaster isn’t so 
sure that the headline is_ir- 
relevant. Rather he thinks it is 
short and to the point. The copy 
follows : 


TAX EXEMPT 


Every ounce of power absorbed by 
faulty transmission machinery is a tax 
on_ production, 

Hour by hour, day by day, this tax 
goes on—if unobserved or unattended it 
may mean reinvestment in repairs. 

Cresson-Morris Transmitting Machin- 
ery delivers Tax Exempt Power. There 
is no useless friction, no wasted effort, 
no invitation to graver losses. 

In sixty years of building better equip- 
ment we have learned much about real 
ee | transmission efficiency, That 
nowledge is at your service. 


* * * 


Whatever part advertising has 
played in the following story may 
be left to the reader’s imagination. 

Mrs. Charles B, Knox is presi- 
dent of the Charles B. Knox Gela- 
tine Co., Inc., of Johnstown, N. Y. 
In a recent interview she said: 

“T took charge of this business 
in 1908, shortly after the death of 
my husband, Mr. Knox. The busi- 
néss is being carried on today ex- 
actly as it would be had he lived. 
The product he put up has not 
been changed, the nature of the 
business has not been altered. We 
make a single product, Knox Gel- 
atine, put up in packages and sold 
through retailers to the consuming 
public 

“Every office and factory em- 
ployee who worked for Mr. Knox 
is still here, with one exception— 
a man who left to take a position 
elsewhere, through a desire to im- 
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cAre You Getting 


Store Front Position? 


ET your dealers to show your trademark in the 
form of a Flexlume Electric Sign, and you have 
the best position in the world—front of the store. 


Dealers favor Flexlumes because they are known the world 
over as quality signs—Signs that are the badge of leadership. 
And they know, moreover, Flexlume’s mechanical superior- 
ity won by ten years of specializing on one particular type 
of sign. They know the excellence of Flexlume design. 
They know that Flexlumes are backed by service that is 
more than nation-wide. 


We are supplying signs for many national 
advertisers. Let us show you whal we can 
do for your business. 


Flexlume Corporation 


32 Kail St, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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oe 
Do You Need 


an experienced young 
man for agency or sales 
management work? 


At present Sales Promotion Man- 
ager of a nationally known prod- 
uct, working with 50 field men. 
College graduate. Knows the 
drug, hardware and department 
store trades, Experience includes 
all phases of sales management. 
Has also done various types of 
personal selling, from covering 
a route to closing important 
Wishes an opening with header 
opportunity for development—in 
an advertising agency on 

—market surveys, 

—co-ordinating advertising 

with selling, 

—copy 
or in sales and advertising ex- 
ecutive work with some well- 
established, progressive manufac- 
turer. 


In first letter give general char- 
acteristics of opening to be filled; 
will then be glad to call or send 
details of past record. Address 
“F, L.,” Box 115, Printers’ Ink. 





Assistant to 
Advertising Manager 


A manufacturer in southeastern 
Ohio needs an assistant to the Adver- 
tising Manager. 


The product is a high-grade spe- 
cialty recognized as the leader in its 
field. It is sold direct to office execu- 
tives through a large domestic sales 
organization and foreign representa- 
tives located in all parts of the world. 


The firm has been in business 17 
years. Sales volume several million 
dollars a year. Highest commercial 
rating. 

A man between the ages of 25 and 
35 is preferred. Some advertising 
training and experience is a requisite. 


An excellent opportunity for a 
young man who is looking for a per- 
manent connection, hard work and a 
good future. 

Write a detailed letter that will be 
a sample of your selling ability. State 
fully what positions you have held 
and what your earnings were. Send 
a snapshot portrait. 

The salary for both present and 
future depends on the man. 

Address “T. C.,"" Box 108, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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prove himself. Our organization 
is not so large as many others but 
every member is made to feel t! 
importance of his work and hi 
responsibility to our customers. 
We have no time clocks in « 
plant. Every employee, factory 
well as office, gets an annual vaca- 
tion with pay. Absentees on ac 
count of sickness are paid just t!: 
same. 

“It has been our rule for year: 
to give our employees a half holi- 
day on Saturday during the su: 
mer months. This year I tc! 
them that if they could turn « 
as much goods in five and a h 
days as they formerly did in six 
the Saturday half holiday mi: 
be continued as long as they 
wished. As a consequence, the 
half holidays are still being taken, 
and more gratifying than that, our 
employees are actually producing 
more goods in five and a half days 
than they used to produce in six. 

“Every policy instituted by Mr. 
Knox is in effect today. He he- 
lieved in keeping a business sim- 
ple, making a good product and 
advertising it all the time. Pursu- 
ing these policies consistently, our 
business has shown a steady in- 
crease year after year, leaving out 
of consideration the war period, 
when we suffered some losses. 
Through simplification—one prod- 
uct, persistently advertised—we 
have achieved a success. We want 
our employees to share in that suc- 
cess. The extent to which they do 
promotes the happiness of all.” 

These words are significant be 
cause they are the personal testi- 
mony of a very successful busi 
ness woman. Mrs. Knox has been 
president of the Charles B. Knox 
Gelatine Co. for fourteen years 
and during that period she has 
seen the business grow greatly in 
annual sales volume. The com- 
pany employs no salesmen, but 
sells its product through brokers. 
National advertising to the con- 
sumer is the principal factor in 
bringing the company’s product to 
market. 

The success of Mrs. Knox in 
management and organization is a 
happy concomitant of her success 
in advertising. To what extent 
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1 Stull siti to School! 


Eight and nine years ago our president 
spent one evening a week teaching adver- 


tising in the Chicago Y.M.C.A. and ini- 
tiated the Junior Advertising Club idea. 


And now, one evening a week, we con- 
duct a school of advertising for our: 
employes. 


Thoroughness is needed in every branch 
of business. We hope no one in our 
organization ever feels he has learned 
enough. 


Arnold 
Joerns 
Company 


om * 
Aavertising —— 
A‘ NOLD JOERNS, President ROBT. B.DAVIS, Vice-Pres. J. J. FINLAY, Vice-Pres. 
Arnold Joerns Building « CHICAGO .« 26 East Huron Street 
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ADVERTISING AND 
SALES EXECUTIVES 
Write Us Today 


We want to get in immediate touch 
with manufacturers and distributors 
of Drug Store Merchandise who are 
prepared to co-operate closely and 
liberally in supplying 


Samples 
Window Trims 
Electros 

Dealer Helps 


We operate a chain of drug stores 
in two States; consistently push 
nationally-known goods and feature 
them extensively in our store adver- 
tising. 

All we want to know at this time 
is whether you are prepared to co- 
operate on a BIG SCALE—provided 
we show that it will pay you to do so, 

Immediate replies will receive full 
information about ourselves by return 
mail. 

Address “A. F.,’’ Box 109 
PRINTERS’ INE 





I Know a Man 


He is at present advertising manager 
of one of the largest wholesale gen- 
eral merchandise houses in the United 
States and is considering a new con- 
nection beginning January 1. 

This man is familiar with all forms 
of advertising and with the market- 
ing of almost every kind of merchan- 
dise. He has directed the advertising 
and marketing of several of the most 
popular lines of Toilet Preparations 
on the market. The past year he 
doubled the business of one of them 
on a small appropriation. He has 
made a record on direct-by-mail cam- 
paigns. He is full ef ideas and a 
good visualizer and copy man. He 
knows merchandising thoroughly and 
is particularly expert in the Drug and 
Department Store fields. He has a 
pleasing personality and is accus- 
tomed to working with executives. 

His schooling and experience has 
all been in the selling and advertis- 
ing field. He is a university graduate 
(worked his way through) and a 
scholarship fraternity man. 30 years 
old, Christian and married. 

He has written articles for publica- 
tion and for the past two years has 
lectured in the evening at one of the 
big universities. 

Let me put you in touch with him. 


Address “C. H.,” Box 111, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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may it be claimed that advertising 
has benefited Knox employees? 
 e-6 


It is of course highly coim- 
mendable for an advertiser to ta'<e 
precautions that his product will 
not be abused in use, and to pro- 
vide an auxiliary product of his 
own make by means of which the 
user may clean or repair the a-- 
ticle in case of abuse or neglect. 
A mistake frequently made, ho\ 
ever, is to insist too strongly th 
nothing but the auxiliary produc: 
will do the work, as would be tlie 
case if the makers of a brand of 
silverware were to insist that it 
must be cleaned only with their 
own make of silver polish. While 
this sometimes impresses the buyer 
as an advantage, it as often works 
the other way, particularly when 
the dealer happens to be out of 
that brand of silver polish. 

The Schoolmaster was im- 
pressed by the very nice way in 
which the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company, of New Kens- 
ington, Pa, maker of “Wear- 
Ever” aluminum utensils, suggests 
the use of “Wear-Ever” Cleanser 
for removing the deposits of food 
left in “Wear-Ever” utensils after 
cooking. 

A yellow card is enclosed with 
each article, bearing explicit in- 
formation on what aluminum is 
and how to care for “Wear-Ever” 
utensils. Speaking of the causes 
of discoloration and how to re- 
move it, the card says: 

“It may be removed by boiling 














LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION. 


Government statement for six 
months ended September 31, 1922 


wreees 145,953 ow 


Representatives: 
H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bids. S.. 
New York: § No, Michigan Ave. 
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Advertising Manager 
who does his own thinking, 
planning and advertising 


WANTS A MANSIZED JOB! 


“A MAN who KNOWS 
Advertising” 


that’s what over 
40 big advertis- 

ing men say 
Who lives it! loves it! eats it! sleeps it! 


Who, in 20 years, has advanced himself by 
HARD work from $35 a week to $16,000 a 
year; who DOES only CREATIVE, con- 


structive work! 

Who knows how to get 100 cents’ worth out 
of every dollar of your appropriation. 

Who thinks in terms of SALES increase 4T 
4 PROFIT. 


A man who knows and DOES every: detail 
of the mechanics of that job described so in- 


He calls his work INcreasing sales AT a 
PROFIT. 


Anywhere in the United States SUITS him— 
make a definite date. 

Now employed—always HAS been employed. 
NOT a floater nor a job chaser. 

Free January 2, 1923. 

References unusual. Complete campaigns and 


record ready for PRINCIPALS’ thoro inves- 


tigation at your convenience. 


Address 
ACTION, Box 113, 
Care Printers’ Ink 


¢ Interviews in New York 
4 at my office—or yours. 185 Madison Ave. 
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BIG Opportunity 
for Right Man 


A morning newspaper in 
a district of over 2,000,000 
population wants an adver- 
tising man of known ability, 
experience and _ reputation. 
Only one who can sell adver- 
tising need apply. Whether 
the position is held for a few 
weeks or a lifetime will de- 
pend absolutely upon the 
man himself. Time contract 
will not be considered and 
the man with confidence will 
not expect a contract. Com- 
munication confidential. Will 
pay salary, or commission. 


Address ““P. W.”’ Box 106, 
Printers’ Ink. 











A Chicago Designer 
and Layout Man 


of exceptional and proved ability 
as an artist, solicitor and man- 
ager wishes connection with 
agency, studio, ‘ypegsegnse, 
——_— house or la manu- 
ceturer where his a nility of 
supervision and management can 
be fully exercised. Long associa- 
tion with national advertising 
accounts and efficient manage- 
ment of his own establishment 
has made him thoroughly com- 
petent to fill such ,position. 
ADDRESS “L. J.,” BOX 107, 
care Printers’ Ink, 122 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











Eat. 1873. Chicago 
The Largest Paid 
Circulation inthe 
Lumber Field. 

MEMRER A.B.C. 
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green fruit, particularly rhub 
in the utensil, or by the use 
“‘Wear-Ever’ Cleanser, or by 
other good cleanser such as ti 
which are well advertised 
which the manufacturers state are 
suitable for use on alumi: 
utensils.” 

This is happily put and at : 
same time is a neat endorseme 
of all advertised articles, incluc 
“Wear-Ever” utensils. 


Boston Agency Officers t 
Advise Students 


I. B. Spafford, head of the Spatic 
Company; Patrick J. O’Keefe, of 
a O'Keefe Advertising Agency 
A. Conover, of the S. A. Conoy 
Company; and J. W. Barber, of 
J. W ber Advertising Agency, al 
of Boston, have been included ir 
vocational advisory board of business 
men selected by the College of Busi 
Administration, Boston University. 

Students who are interested in 
advertising agency or general advertis 
ing field as a career, under the voca- 
tional plan which has just gone 
effect under Prof. Harold Whitehead, 
will be given an opportunity to confer 
with one or more of these agency offi 
cers in a personal way to secure their 
advice. 


Ensley A. Weir has joined the adver 
tising staff of the Worcester, Mass., 
Telegram-Gazette. He was with the 
Telegram-Gazette about twenty ycars 
ago, resigning to enter advertising work 
on the Pacific Coast. 








SALES AND ADVER.- 
TISING MANAGER 
with seventeen years’ ex- 
perience in the automobile 
and allied industries, would 
like new connection where 
constructive ability will be 
repaid. Can efficiently man- 
age departments or be in- 
telligent assistant to big 

executive. 
Address “D. J.,” Box 112 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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lhe Funeral Coach in the 
Advertising Procession 


llowing in the procession of ad- 
sing of undertakers, cemeteries and 
owners comes that of the funeral 

In New York newspapers a co- 
itive advertising campaign has 
started for the Pa ge by 

New York Coach Owners’ Associa- 

The general appeal that is being 
in this latest of funeral advertis- 

can be readily perceived from a 

ing of one of the first advertise- 

s, which was as follows: 

e Last Tribute a Cortege of Coaches 

The solemn procession to the grave 

1es its greatest expression of sor- 

and respect through the dignity of 
e-drawn carriages. 

Yne thousand superior coaches are 
available at short notice, whose drivers 
you can rely on for trustworthy atten- 
tiveness and understanding. 

“Your Undertaker can 
exclusive equipment on 
no! inal | charge consistent 
service.” 


supply this 
request at. a 
with good 


Pacific Coast Hand Cleanser 
Campaign 
Manufacturing Co., Wil- 

lans to advertise its 
product, a hand cleanser, in’ newspa- 
pers published in cities west of the 
Mississippi. The Read-Miller Company, 
Los Angeles, advertising agency, has 
been appointed to direct this advertising. 


The Cedal 
mington, Cal., 


G. G. Nearing with Donovan- 
Armstrong Agency 


G. G. Nearing has joined the copy 
and service department of Donovan- 
Armstrong, advertising agency, Phila- 
de phia. 
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COLONIAL Sauitss SERVICE 


ONE HUNDRED NINE WEST. NYEBT.. FORTY ~ SECOND STREET 
NE WwW Yom igity 


MOLTIGRAPHING 
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Advertising 
and Selling 


A course of study, singularly complete 
and wh, in Advertising and Sell- 
ing at “the best and the best known 
school for training in business admin- 
istration in America.’ Prospects _ 
Address Instructor in 

Bryant & Stratton College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


READ THIS 


We are in the market for a good 
product that can be sold, entirely by 
mail, through agents or sold in a way 
that the mails can largely be used in 
promoting sales. Write Mr. Johnson, 
703 Lincoln Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 




















Chain Store Lista 
Authentic lists of chain stores in all 
fields, giving name of parent company, 
address of buying headquarters, number 
of stores egemusel and += lines of 

rite for descrip- 


merchandise carried. 
tive folder. 

KELLOGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
159 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 








Reduce Your Selling Costs 


by using Direct-Mail—letters, fold- 
ers, booklets, house es—to 
get orders or make it easy for sales- 
men to get them. POSTAGE BUSI- 
NESS MAGAZINE is the monthly 
magazine of Direct Mail Advertising 
and —_q 3 $2.00 a year. Current 
number, or $1.00 "ter 6 months’ 
trial subscription. 


POSTAGE 
18 East 18th St., New York 





For Advertising and Sales Managers 





Increase Your Advertising Returns 
NATIONAL gg ag MAG- 
AZINE tells how == adver- 
tising money to the’ best advantage 
in newspapers, 

and trade papers. 

Criticizes advertisements. 
One year, $3.00; Six months, 


Current number, 50c; or §1. 
3 months’ trial subscription. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
18 East 18th St., New York 


for 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 


MOR TO 


MONTH 


2 Al WINN 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED CAPITAL—To advertise and 
develop toilet article which has found a 
rightful place on the market in less than 
two months. No fake. Box 494, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


AN OUT-OF-TOWN PRINTER 
With modern equipment and facilities 
for producing good clean work at m 
erate cost will have an opportunity to 
materially increase the volume of his 
business by communicating with Box 
481, Printers’ Ink. 


Floor Space for rent at $50, $75 or $100 
per month, 400 to 1,000 feet, with 

senger and freight elevator service; fire- 
proof building, steam heat. oppor- 
tunity for bookbinder, embosser, en- 
graver or linotyper with printer. Can 
give part trade for rent. od location 
for other outside trade. Apply Mr. 
Young, Fifth Floor, 1780 Broadway, at 
57th St., New York City. Circle 4568. 























$5,000 TO INVEST 


An energetic young executive 

who possesses marked creative 

ability wants to invest $5,000 

and services in a well-regarded 

and growing advertising agency. 
Address 


Pox 486, care Printers’ Ink. 























HELP WANTED 


COPY WRITER WANTED 
Give full details in first letter. Compiles 
of work submitted will be return 

Keeshen Advertising Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING MAN 
WANTED—One who can create and 
sell Direct-Mail Campaigns. Must be 
good copy and layout man. Large op- 
portunity and salary commensurate with 
results. New England, Box 490, P. I. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
For trade journal located in Chicago, 
which is leader in its field. Ability to 
sell subscriptions by mail essential. Give 
complete information in first letter. Box 
493, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency in New Jersey 
has opening for capable young artist. 
Knowledge of lettering ond general line 
work for newspapers essential. 
py. for right man. . 20 to 

Give full particulars to Box 482, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Wanted—Art Salesman is wanted. 
must be equipped with a knowledg: 
Art and Advertising, together with : 
sales ability. His territory will be : 
limited and very fertile. Write 
Wesley Neff Company, 316 McKer 
Bidg., Detroit, Michigan. 


SALESMAN must be high grade to ; 
billboard advertising for 2,000 boa 
Liberal contract should net right 
way over $10,000 the first year. Pref 
man in New York with his own ofiic 
CLIVE C. FERRY 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


Copy and Contact Man 
Young, aggressive agency with American 
Newspaper Publishers Association recog- 
nition has opening in local service depart- 
ment for “go-getter” copy-contact man 
preferably under 30. whole story 
in first letter, stating lowest salary. Send 
samples of work ~ hotograph for re- 
turn. Thomas Mays. Advertising 
Agency, wn WwW. V 








A Young Lady or a a Man who 
can invest a moderate amount of money 
can become a part owner in a busi- 
ness organization that has exceptional 
possibilities of large earnings. e or 
she must be of high character. Must be 
willing and able to do stenographic 
work and bookkeeping at the start. 
Must possess organization ability, a clear 
commercial vision and a pleasing per- 
sonality. Full details must be stated to 
receive consideration. Address “Oppor- 
tunity,” Box 480, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SMALL OFFICE SPACE—CHICAGO 
To Rent—Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
Room 918—Private outside office and 
reception room, furnished or unfur- 
nished, immediate possession. 


FOR SALE— EMBOSSING PRESS, 
John Thomson, 12x18. Guaranteed in 
perfect condition and now running. Will 
sell very cheap, as will as need it. 
Act quickly. e Rose Company, 84 
Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
ART STUDENT 


Desires position in art department of 
advertising agency, not particular about 

salary. New York City. Box 433, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Writer Seeks Connection 
This bird is a wordsmith. He can 
characterize. He has had published tw 
novels. And a business book. Has edit ted 
two 























Name is in Who’s Who. 

rooster who is quiet, unassuming. Ma in 
for agency or ublisher. “C. H.” Box 
484, Printers’ Ink. 
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Dealer Displays—Thoroughly familiar 
co-operation oy need: lea pros- 
pects, ideas. Expert sales letter writer. 
Age 27, 11 years’ advertising experience. 
Box 492, Printers’ Ink. 


seve srtising Student—University senior 

wledge of advertising principles— 
_— nus to learn advertising business— 
willing to start in any capacity, salary 
no object. Box 487, Printers’ Tk. 


STEADY OR FREE LANCE 
Wr:ter of unusually interesting copy; 
He - er, motion pictures, sales exp. 
la = ) a executive positions. 
4 , 28 West 6ist St., New York. 


Forceful writer of merchandising copy, 
whose layout ideas equal his text, wants 
connection with agency or manufacturer. 
Freelanced 5 years. Now 3 years with 
automotive magazine. Will go anywhere. 
Box 500, Printers’ Ink. 














Writer who puts distinction and charm 
as well as “punch” into copy seeks 
connection. Now copy writer and con- 
tact man leading agency large Mid- 
Western city. 38 years old. $4,000 per 
year. Box 479, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Man Available—Wide experience 
in publishing and promotional lines, uni- 
sity graduate, married, 36 yrs. old. 
Prefers location with an agency in Chi- 
Can influence several accounts. 

503, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Agency- -trained copy and contact man, 

28, record of successful results for re- 
tailers and manufacturers of furniture, 
clothing, automobile accessories. Writes 
direct-mail copy that really sells. Ex- 
perienced layouts, printing, art work, 
engraving. Box 496, Printers’ Ink. 


Can Start Now—Graduate English uni- 
versity 3 years New York for British 
Foreign Office. Previously managing 
editor 3 English newspapers. Fluent 
writer, Expert organizer, and specialist 
information and research. Highest ref- 
erences, Box 488, Printers’ Ink. 


THE SMALLER AGENCIES—Plan, 
ut, copy, contact man (25). Busi- 
ess getter. Proved ability on national 
sunts, wishes to invest future with 
llagency. Enthusiastic, loyal. Always 
tap with unusual merchandising or 
paign idea. Employed. Box 491, 


**PHOTO ENGRAVING** 

ears’ experience: shop, office, selling. 
»w: Electros, stereos, printing, copy 
ting, layouts. College education, 
or of College magazine. A producer. 
ling to make investment. Salary 
100 yr. Address Box 499, care of 
iters’ Ink. 


“PRINTING BUYER 


ave had six years’ experience in the 
ating business in my present connec- 
ne Know every detail of the produc- 

and cost of Catalogs and Direct-by- 
iil advertising, from layout to the 
hed product. Know Photo-Engrav- 
processes and how to buy. Have a 

— knowled: — of pease. Am 32 
rs of age married. Address 
¢ 498, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


DVERTISING MAN- 
+4 AGER OR ASSISTANT 
with manufacturer or 
agency. Six years in present 
position, where he has charge of 
newspaper and direct-mail adver- 
tising. Employer writes: ““High- 
grade man in every respect; tire- 
less worker; seasoned copy writer, 
with creative ability of high order, 
also ability to sell.” Age 29; 
asking $70. Our No. 2090. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ADVERTISING ASSISTANT, 24, Chris- 
tian, seeks future; 6 years’ experience 
somewhat related fields, partly as stenog- 
rapher; now assisting advertising man- 
ager but wants better opportunity; uni- 
versity evening student; New York 
location preferred. Box "497, > > 


EDITOR—EXECUTIVE 


Farm Paper Editor; now in highly 
executive position wishes change—not 
necessarily farm paper field. Ten years 
of the most intensive experience, and 
always climbing. Can satisfy most rigid 
examination of production, ability, char- 
acter, references. Will hold your con- 
fidence. Box 489, Printers’ Ink 


Technical Advertising Man 
Available November 27th 
Capable advertising man with fifteen 
years’ experience in technical advertising 
for manufacturers of Building Materials 
and Railways. My copy, distinctive 
layouts and constructive ideas are origi- 
nal enough to arrest attention and com- 
Boccia enough to encourage a purchase. 

cialist in catalogs and direct-by-mail 
campaigns. Box 501,care of Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Man 
I can help you increase the distribution 
of your goods through the mediums of 
business winning advertising copy and 
sales letters. I am. 23 years old and 
have had five years’ experience in this 
sort of a and actual selling. Have 
you a 7 for me in your organiza- 
tion? x 485, care of Printers’ Ink. 














Can You Use a Big Woman 
in the early thirties, a trained executive, 
university educated, who has had the ad- 
vantages of extensive travel throughout 


the world? For the past 6 years I suc- 
cessfully managed the sales and opver- 
tising de ents of a company doin 
large national business, more than hal of 
which was done by mail. I seek a con- 
nection with a big man or large institu- 
tion which will appreciate loyalty, ability 
and close application and w ere the 
future looms large. New York or Chi- 
ca preferred, but not essential. Write 

caaiol ” Box 502, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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